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PREFACE 


O be interested in a biography one must, of course, 

be interested in its subject. We have biographies 

of monarchs, statesmen, authors, painters, soldiers, 

travellers—each one of which appeals more or less 
strongly to those to whom the living man appealed. 

There is, therefore, no apology needed for a biography 
of Dan Leno. Surely, among Britons, there never lived 
a more universal favourite than he. He did not appeal 
to any particular class or section. He appealed to all, 
from the King to his humblest subject; from the child 
to its grandparents. 

It is said that a German seer once succeeded in 
evolving a camel out of his own inner consciousness ; 
Dan did much more than this out of the inner conscious- 
ness of Leno. He evolved galleries full of quaint 
beings, male and female, grotesque, whimsical, bizarre 
beings ; yet sufficiently human for us to see and under- 
stand the solid foundation on which the burlesque was 
built, and all vivified by that little touch of Leno that 
made the whole world laugh. 
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In presenting these quaint conceits to us, it is not too 
much to say that no orator ever swayed his audience, 
or held it more completely in the hollow of his hand, 
than did Dan Leno. As you sat at his feet and listened 
to him, he never gave you the impression that he was 
trying to make you laugh, that he had the least desire to 
make you laugh—far from it. He was merely narrating 
some incident in the chequered career of the character 
he was portraying, and he was in deadly earnest about 
it. If the incident itself was funny, he couldn’t help 
that—that was no fault of his—and his sole anxiety was 
that he should explain it so clearly and thoroughly that 
a child could understand it. If his explanation was 
at times somewhat confused, it was not intentionally 
made so. It all arose from over-anxiety to be perfectly 
clear, : 

Then, if you laughed (as you always did), that neither 
annoyed him nor. pleased him; because the genuine 
actor's “fourth wall” was between him and you, and he 
wasn’t really talking to you at all, didn’t even know 
you were there. As a matter of fact, he was talking all 
the time to a person he had evolved out of his own 
imagination, and whom you couldn’t see. This person 
happened to be one of the most abnormally and hope- 
lessly dense persons that even a Dan Leno could 
imagine, and he could not possibly grasp the situation 
until it had been put before him from every possible— 
and impossible—point of view, and explained to him 
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with all the wealth of elaborate detail of which Dan 
Leno was a past master. Hence Dan Leno’s deep 
personal interest in everything he said or did, and 
hence your laughter ! 

To what did Dan Leno owe his pre-eminence? 
Hard work? Yes! But plenty of men have worked 
hard with poor result. A sense of humour? Naturally! 
But he shared that with many. A quaint presence? 
Partly! But other comedians have been better gifted 
by nature than he in that respect. It was simply that 
marvellous gift which neither we who have it not, nor, 
I believe, he who has it, can thoroughly understand. 
Personality! He was Dan Leno, and in saying that, we 
say all. 

In following his career, it is interesting to note how 
this germ of personality slowly but surely developed 
until it was inevitably recognised, and, being recognised, 
almost worshipped by the British public. This gift 
was all that Dan Leno had to thank Dame Fortune 
for. Indeed, the fickle lady seemed to view his advent 
with stern disfavour. At birth, and for many years 
afterwards, she consistently frowned upon him, and if 
in later days she relented and smiled, it was only be- 
cause the whole world smiled at him, and she could 
resist him no longer. 

It is a thousand pities it never occurred to Dan Leno 
to write his own biography. Those who have been 
privileged to hear him tell tales of his younger days 
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will appreciate what is meant by this. His tales were 
all of his early struggles—never of his later prosperity 
—and he told them from his heart, with a mingling 
of pathos and humour such as only a real comedian 
can command, 

Knowing what such a biography might have been, it 
is with considerable diffidence that I begin my labours. 
It was, however, my good fortune to have many de- 
lightful chats with Dan Leno over the old times, and 
these recollections sustain me somewhat; while my 
best thanks are due and cordially offered to Mrs. Leno 
and to Mr. Johnny Danvers, Dan’s lifelong friend and 
comrade, for their valuable assistance and kindly co- 
operation in compiling these annals of Dan Leno's 
life. 

I may add that the book is published under the 


authority of Dan’s widow. 
J. H. wW.. 


NOTE 


Thanks are due for permission to reproduce extracts from 
articles and illustrations to Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P. (of 
M. A. P.and T. P.’s Weekly), to The Times, The Daily Telegraph, 
The Saturday Review, The Sun, The Outlook, The Era, and 
A. M. Thompson, Esq. (of Zhe Clarion); Messrs. Francis, 
Day, and Hunter and Charles Sheard and Co., Music 
Publishers; Mr. George Scott, Alhambra Music Hall, and 
Mr. Peter Keary; Messrs. C. A. Pearson, Limited. 
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DAN LENO 


CHAPTER I 
HIS BIRTH AND PARENTAGE 


AN LENO began badly by starting life under 
an alias. He elected to be born, on the 20th 
December, 1860, under the name of George Galvin, at 
No. 4, Eve Court, in the parish of St. Pancras, London. 
It is impossible, unfortunately, to affix a name-plate to 
his birthplace, as has been done in honour of many 
famous Londoners, because it no longer exists; but 
the Midland Railway Company has made some amends 
by erecting a huge memorial, in the shape of a railway 
station, on its site. 

The selection of the parish of St. Pancras for such 
an event has always seemed to me a particularly happy 
idea. 

If St. Pancras, the patron saint of children, did not 
directly influence the event himself, it must at least be 
a source of gratification to him to know that Dan 
Leno, who made more children happy than all the 
saints put together, first saw the light in his domain, 
and is registered in his parish books, 
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From the very outset of his career there was never 
any doubt whatever as to what Dan was going to be. 
He had no choice. He was inevitably born for the stage, 
and, I daresay, by the time he was old enough to think 
for himself was extremely surprised to realise that there 
was any other trade or profession. 

Heredity, of course, had much to do with this. His 
father and mother appeared at the Variety Halls as 
“Singing and Acting Duettists” for many years, dating 
back to the time when the old Rotunda in Blackfriars 
Bridge Road was in existence. His father died com- 
paratively young; but his mother lived to complete a 
record of fifty years as an active performer. 

Many instances go to show that she was a clever 
woman, capable of making much out of little when 
supplies ran short, and trying to make little out of 
much when troubles poured in upon her. Dan wor- 
shipped her in life, and her memory when she was gone. 
There is no doubt he inherited much of his ability 
from her. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Johnny Wilde, the pair toured 
London and the country after Dan was born, and Dan, 
not dreaming even of passive resistance, toured with 
them. Being anxious to cause his parents as little 
trouble as possible, he considerately refrained from 
growing, to any extent, during this period. — 

This was a great convenience to them, as, being a 
very small child, they were able, when they went out 
for their nightly performances, to stow him away in the 
second or third row of a chest of drawers, with the 
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reasonable prospect of finding him there, safe and 
sound, on their return. What the youthful Dan’s 
thoughts were during these long night vigils history 
sayeth not. Indeed, history is strangely silent on the 
subject of Dan Leno’s childhood. I can find no in- 
stance of precocious infantile wit recorded anywhere. 
Probably, in his juvenile wisdom, he was saving it up 
for the day when he had achieved a market value. It 
was at this period of his existence that he first fore- 
gathered with his life-long chum, Johnny Danvers, To 
the best of Mr. Danvers’ recollection, they met in a 
perambulator, and his first and lasting impression of 
Dan was that he could how! like a banshee on the 
slightest provocation. I have no doubt the children 
would have howled in sympathetic unison could they 
have foreseen the struggles and privations they were 
destined to endure together. 

From that time Dan Leno and Johnny Danvers 
were to each other as brothers. From boyhood to 
manhood they worked hand-in-hand, sharing joys and 
troubles alike—a David and Jonathan whose friendship 
lasted unbroken till death. 

Dan Leno's childhood ended in 1864, and his life's 
work began. 

His father unfortunately dying, Dan, having attained 
the mature age of four years, decided to begin life’s 
battle. He descended from his seat as a passenger on 
the family coach, and helped the others to pull. the 
machine along. 

In other words, it was in this year that he made his 
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first appearance at the Cosmothica Music Hall, Bell 
Street, Paddington. | 

I believe the site of this old hall is now occupied by 
Paddington Baths. 

He was billed as “ Little George, the Infant Wonder, 
Contortionist and Posturer.” 

Where he learnt to contort and posture nobody 
knows for certain; but I cannot help fancying that his 
childish experience of sleeping in chests of drawers may 
have given him useful experience. 

For this first appearance Dan, being still mail and 
accommodating, required no extravagant outlay of 
hard-earned money for costume. Thanks to his con- 
venient stature and his mother’s ingenious economy, a 
pair of her own silk stockings, joined at the top, made 
a complete set of tights for him, and when they were 
fastened round his neck, there stood Dan, fully 
equipped | 

As the salary was an inclusive one for the family, it 
is impossible to say what Dan earned during this, his 
first engagement; but it may safely be surmised that 
he more than earned his “keep,” and, from that time 
henceforth, was more of a profit than an expense to 
those who, theoretically supporting him, he was Practi- 
cally helping to support. 

So “The Infant Wonder” danced, and postured, and 
contorted; was, I daresay, often very hungry when 
food was short, and, perhaps, in his more optimistic 
moments dreamt of and prayed for the day when he 
might earn a whole pound a week. 
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So his mother sang, and pinched, and scraped, and 
contrived, somehow, to make ends meet. She had 
plenty of pluck, and some of her ingenious devices for 
cheating poverty would be amusing if they were not 
pathetic. 

For instance, to provide Dan with a new dancing 
suit for a special engagement, she stripped the silk from 
the ribs of an old carriage umbrella and made it of that. 
On another occasion she made him an entire tweed 
suit and a Scotch cap out of her own old serge petti- 
coat, while Dan, like a dutiful son, assisted her in these 
devices by consistently declining to add anything worth 
mentioning to his stature. 

Truly, as Dan himself said a year or two ago, “ I’ve 
earned a good deal of butter to my bread in my time ; 
but I should have enjoyed it more if it had been better 
spread. I don’t want to eat dry bread on Monday and 
lumps of butter on Saturday.” 

There was little or no change in Dan’s fortunes when 
his mother married again. His stepfather was one 
William Grant, who performed under the name of Leno 
—the name his stepson was destined to make famous— 
and, if ever a man married a widow without encum- 
brance, he was that man. 

Among the cotton-spinning towns of Lancashire, 
where the “half-timer” flourishes, a large family, so far 
from being an expense, is a source of revenue. Each 
child, as it grows up, brings its earnings to swell the 
family purse, and in this system Dan’s new father was 
evidently a firm believer. 
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There were no holidays for Dan in those days. We 
find him in 1867 busily dancing with his brother at the 
Britannia, and described on the bills as “The Great 
Little Lenos.” Later on, he appeared again at the same 
hall—only nine years in age, but more nearly ninety in 
ripe experience ; where he was announced, “ First ap- 
pearance of the Great Little Leno, the quintessence of 
Irish Comedians.” Where he picked up his Irish comedy 
is a mystery; probably he had thus early begun to 
evolve things from his own inner consciousness. Any- 
way, there he was. | 

When the family were fulfilling an engagement in 
Rochdale, and money was coming in with more than 
usual regularity, Mrs, Leno broached a scheme to her 
husband—a pet scheme she had long pondered over. It 
was no less than that Dan and his brother Jack should be 
rigged out for Sunday wear in nice little velvet knicker- 
bockers, with white lace collars and dear little velvet 
caps to match. She knew, of course, that the expense 
would be considerable; but, in her motherly eye, she 
saw the two boys walking out together thus arrayed, 
and she felt that to attain such a magnificent effect it 
would be worth while making some sacrifice. 

Mr. Leno, senior, agreed up to a point. He admitted 
that they might look well enough under such conditions ; 
but, when it came to a question of money in pocket 
or the personal appearance of two boys, he prpieres 
the money in pocket every time. 

In place of the black velvet, he suggested conduroe 
and cloth caps, and, as Mr, Leno was a man of some 
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force of character, they compromised on corduroy. Mrs. 
Leno, however, satisfied her motherly pride by insisting 
on gilt buttons, on which point Mr. Leno gracefully 
yielded, 

The first Sunday after their new suits arrived Mrs. 
Leno carefully dressed the two boys, and sent them 
out hand-in-hand to be gazed at by admiring and, prob- 
ably, envious Rochdale. Under these circumstances, 
it naturally follows that the demon who enters into the 
soul of the boy who wears the new suit lured them to 
the side of the canal. 

There lay a barge, and from the barge to the canal 
bank stretched a plank, Obviously, such a chance was 
too good to be missed; so the young Lenos jumped 
up and down on the plank for some time, without 
noticing that each jump was pushing the barge further 
into the middle of the canal. 

When the barge got far enough out, that end of the 
plank fell into the canal, and the boys, who were on it 
at the time, went with it. 

They scrambled out, and, looking at each other, 
realised that it would be injudicious—~indeed, the 
height of folly—to go home in their present condition. 
So they sat down and sadly ruminated until Dan spied 
a brick-kiln in the near distance. 

That seemed to solve the difficulty. They repaired 
to the brick-kiln with all haste, and dried their clothes 
as they sat in its friendly shelter. 

So far all had gone well; but they received an un- 
expected check when they attempted to dress again. 
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“Dan,” exclaimed Jack, as he struggled hard to get 
inside an abnormally tight pair of corduroy knicker- 
bockers, “I fancy this must be your suit I’ve got here.” 

“T don’t know whose suit you've got,” returned Dan, 
also struggling, “but I’ll swear these aren’t the clothes 
I took off.” 

They changed suits, and tried again; but the result 
was even worse. 

At last they realised the awful truth—the corduroy 
suits had shrunk in a very palpable and permanent 
manner. 

With an effort they got them on somehow, and 
surveying each other, noted that the knickerbockers 
were now well above the knee, and the coat-sleeves 
ended just below the elbow. 

“What's to be done now?” said Jack. 

“T know,” replied the resourceful Dan. “When we 
get home, we'll sit down at table quick, put our arms 
and legs well out of sight, and say, ‘Is dinner ready?’ 
That'll keep us out of trouble till we’ve had our 
dinner, anyhow.” 

‘And so it was done; but it didn’t come out quite 
as Dan had hoped and expected. Probably, in their 
anxiety, they overacted. 

Mr. Leno was reading when they arrived with a mad 
rush, flung themselves at the table, and breathlessly 
inquired, “ Is dinner ready ?” 

He looked up in surprise, and eyed the boys Sidon: 

“What's all this quick business about ?” he inquired. 
“ Stand out here!” | 
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At the second time of asking they dd stand out, 
because it wasn’t safe to allow Mr. Leno to repeat a 
request more than twice. 

He looked them up and down. And then— 

“Mother!” he shouted to his wife. ‘“ Mother! come 
here and have a look at your black velvet beauties!” 

And that is the reason why Dan Leno got no dinner 
that day, and never possessed a black velvet suit in his 
life. 

It may be noted here that Dan’s brother soon left 
the stage to learn a trade, and died at an early age. 

In 1870 the Irish element was still further fostered 
in Dan, for he was then billed as “Dan Patrick Leno,” 
and described as “Descriptive and Irish Character 
Vocalist.” 

In this connection it may be noted that there is a 
popular idea that Dan Leno, in his young days, was a 
clog dancer, pure and simple, and only took to songs 
in his later years. As the record of his career shows, 
this is quite a delusion. 

One of his big successes in these days was a song 
entitled “Pity the Poor Italian.” In this song Dan, 
attired as an Italian hurdy-gurdy boy, and with real 
white rats crawling over him as he sang, struck a note 
of genuine pathos. It is not surprising that he should 
have done so, since the memories of his own short life 
might well have engendered in him a aympeny with 
the character he portrayed. 

The song was especially popular in the colliery 
districts, It is hard to see the connection; but the 
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fact remains, that wherever Dan had colliers as his 
audience, he was certain of a shower of coppers raining 
upon the stage as he sang. 

The colliers might not, however, have been so 
generous had they seen the expectant stepfather wait- 
ing at the wings, carefully counting each coin as Dan 
picked it up, and thoughtfully relieving the “ poor 
Italian boy” of his burden the moment he came off 
the stage. 

So far, all salaries had been inclusive for the family ; 
but Dan’s stepfather, with the idea of netting an extra 
salary, changed the boy’s name to Dan Patrick, and, 
as such, he duly appeared for his first recorded separate 
salary. This was at a combined music-hall and hotel 
in Birmingham, and his reward for singing and dancing 
four times nightly was 23s. a week, with board and 
lodging. This was a distinct advance for him. 

It is true that he never, personally, saw any of the 
23s.; but, as he used to say, he was permitted to keep 
the board and lodgings for his very own. 

While on the subject of Dan Leno’s salary, there is 
a very curious instance worth recording. 

In his young days it was the custom of the music- 
hall proprietor to make out the artistes’ contracts per- 
sonally, and in his own handwriting. In the hands 
of some of the more illiterate owners of the cheaper 
halls a contract thus became, at times, a very weird 
document. a 

One of these gentry, having engaged Dan’s services 
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at the salary of £2 os. od. per week, duly handed him 
his contract for signature. 

Unfortunately his education being defective, or his 
memory at fault, he had either never learnt or had 
forgotten that £2-0-0 required a dot before each 
“o.” The astonished and delighted Dan, therefore, 
opened his contract to read that he was engaged for 
one week at the salary of £200! 

Needless to say, he didn’t get it then, although he got 
it afterwards; but I am inclined to believe that the 
spirit of prophecy must have entered into that music- 
hall proprietor as it did into Balaam’s ass, and that he 
prophesied better than he knew. 

In 1877 the little company were in Manchester, and 
in rather low water. They had been out of an engage- 
ment for nineteen weeks; they had no immediate 
prospects, and the outlook was gloomy. _ 

So the word was passed to Dan, the indefatigable, 
that he must go out and earn something somehow ; 
sing at public-houses, in the streets ; anywhere, so long 
as the result was money. And Dan, the indefatigable, 
obediently set forth. 

Finding that there was no overpowering demand at 
the moment for a comic vocalist in busy Manchester, 
he tramped further afield, and eventually found himself, 
penniless but by no means despairing, in the small 
town of Hyde. - 

Pausing before the Railway Inn there, he was de- 
lighted to see in the window an announcement to the 
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effect that a “ free- a was to be held there that 
very evening. 

“Here’s my chance!” said Dan to himself, and 
promptly went inside to interview the landlord. 

The gentleman in question was a short and extremely 
stout specimen of humanity, who, it afterwards turned 
out, suffered from some complaint that caused him to 
fall asleep at frequent intervals, and with marvellous 
abruptness. On these occasions it was the rule of the 
house that everybody sat still and preserved complete 
silence until he woke up of his own accord. 

To him Dan proffered his modest request that he 
might be allowed to sing at the forthcoming entertain- 
ment, and, to his joy, he was granted permission to sing 
what he liked and collect all he could. 

It was then four o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
concert began at six. 

“What are you going to do between now and six 
o’clock ?” asked the landlord. 

“Walk round the town,” replied Dan. 

“But you can walk round Hyde in a quarter of an 
hour,” objected mine host. 

“Very good,” said Dan, making a rapid calculation, 
“then I’ll walk round it eight times!” 

“H’m! You seem to be fairly fond of walking, 
remarked Boniface. 

Dan considered a moment. “Well,” he said at 
length, “it’s not altogether that; but it’s the cheapest 
amusement I. know except sleeping, and they won’t let 
me do ¢hat in the street.” 7 
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The landlord looked more closely at the boy, and 
evidently saw something in his face that moved him to 
pity. | 

“ You're tired, my lad,” he said, “and you're hungry.” 

“Oh yes!” admitted Dan, with the careless indiffer- 
ence of one who describes his normal condition. “Oh 
yes! I’m hungry!” 

“Then,” said the good-hearted landlord, “dinner’s 
just ready. Come in and sit down with us.” 

A few moments later and Dan was sitting at table 
gazing rapturously at a beautiful joint of roast beef. 
The odour of it was a delight in itself, and if Dan had 
been hungry before he was doubly so now. 

Mine host sharpened his knife on the steel, and was 
just on the point of carving the first portion, when, alas, 
his complaint overcame him, and he fell fast asleep, as 
he sat, knife in hand. 

At once all business was suspended, and the as- 
sembled company sat and gazed at the beef in deadly 
silence, 

What the others felt Dan never knew; but he himself 
suffered all the torments of a Tantalus. 

He sat there, heart-sick with deferred hope, until he 
felt that he absolutely could not stand it any longer. 

So, being essentially a man of action, he boldly took 
the initiative. 

He happened to be sitting next to the sleeper, and 
his first step towards emancipation and dinner was to 
secure, unostentatiously, a three-pronged steel fork. 

This weapon he carefully concealed under the folds 
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of the tablecloth, and, watching his opportunity, adroitly 
“ jabbed ” it into the calf of his slumbering host. 

“It didn’t go in so very far,” said Dan afterwards, 
“but, of course, I had to be sure it went far enough, and 
famishing folks can’t stick at trifles.” 

It went far enough. 

Mine host woke with a start and a shout, rubbed his 
leg, said he reckoned he'd a bit of cramp (on which 
point Dan was careful not to contradict him), proceeded 
with his carving, and Dan got his dinner, | 

That night he duly appeared at the free-and-easy, 

The proceedings were opened by songs from two or 
three local working-men, and then Dan was let loose 
upon the assembly. 

His success was instantaneous, and so one as to 
be almost embarrassing. 

To the credit of the critical faculty i in Hyde, be it 
said that his audience appreciated him so highly that, 
after his first song, they steadfastly and absolutely 
declined to listen to anybody else. So, for the re- 
mainder of the night, until eleven o’clock, Dan sang 
and danced without intermission, and, but for the 
licensing laws, might have gone on singing and dancing 
until next day for all his audience cared. At the end 
of his labours he got his reward —a collection of 
£1 18s. mostly in coppers. 

The last train having gone to Manchester, and there 
being limits even to his pedestrian endurance, he slept 
that night on the floor of the concert-room, and started 
for home next morning with his load of. coppers, a 
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quaint little figure, with his bundle slung on a stick 
over his shoulder and a pair of ornate dancing-clogs 
on his feet. 

On the high road he met a trio of beggars—man, 
woman, and child —dolefully singing a melancholy 
tune, in the hope of attracting the attention of the 
charitable. Dan, the successful, looked at them, and 
his heart melted. 

Diving into his pocket, he produced a handful of 
coppers, thrust them into the man’s hand, and closed 
his fingers over them. He repeated the operation with 
the woman and the child, and then went on his way. 

Not a word was spoken on either side; but when 
Dan, after walking fifty or sixty yards, turned to look 
behind him, there were the three, standing where he 
left them, each holding a hand still outstretched, and 
gazing after him in open-mouthed amazement. 

Said Dan afterwards, “I don’t think I ever walked 
six miles so lightly and easily as I did after that.” 

Dan arrived home in the middle of a domestic storm. 
His mother, rendered nervous by the fact that he had 
been away all night, was severely blaming his step- 
father for sending him out in the way he did, and 
freely asserting that, if her boy ran away or got lost, 
the fault would be entirely his. 

However, the advent of Dan and his peace-offering 
cleared the sky, and as he very wisely told nobody the 
exact amount he had collected, nobody missed the 
amount he had given away in charity. | 


CHAPTER II 
ON TOUR 


OON after this the company sailed for Ireland. 

How they managed to scrape together the money 

for their fares, or whether they travelled “on their 

baggage,” is not recorded, but they got there somehow ; 

for the first impression of Dan, as he appeared in the 

streets of Dublin, is given by one who came to know 
him well in later years. 

This is how he struck the passer-by. 

“A smallish man, or a biggish boy, with an ex- 
pression of chastened sorrow on his features, somewhat 
tempered by a mischievous twinkle in his eye. On 
his head a white billycock hat of the usual basin shape 
he always affected in those days (there is strong reason 
to believe it was always the same hat), a short coat, 
a still shorter waistcoat, with a considerable piece of 
vacant land between its termination and the beginning 
of the trousers. 

“Ttem, a pair of elastic-side boots that were worn 
indifferently by Dan and his mother, and which fully 
accounted for the fact that, unless Dan wore his clog’s, 
they were never seen out in the street together.” 

16 
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As Dan, in all his glory, passed a group of loafers, 
who were busily engaged in leaning up against the 
wall of a public-house, one of them, pointing to him 
significantly, whistled a few bars of the then popular 
song, “He’s got ’em on! He's got ’em on,” to which 
Dan immediately responded by pointing, first to his own 
nose, then to the inflamed organ of the whistler, and 
whistling the well-known air from Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville, “ Just look at this—just look at that!” 

Then, realising that the loafers were not only larger, 
but more numerous than he was himself, he incon- 
tinently fled without waiting further developments. 

During this tour, Dan, in addition to singing and 
dancing, fulfilled the Shakesperean adage by playing 
many parts. One character sketch he gave was known 
as Torpedo Bill. 

This explosive person was a mischievous boy, who 
was a source of great trouble to his worthy parents. 

The plot was of the simplest. It began with a dis- 
cussion between his father, a cobbler, and his mother, 
a washerwoman, as to what was Torpedo Bill’s real 
vocation in life. 

The father desired him to stick to the last; but the 
mother had more ambition, and earnestly wished him 
to turn his attention towards becoming a great inventive 
genius. 

Bill, in his efforts to justify his fond mother’s estimate 
of his latent powers, invented a great many wild, weird 
things that consistently involved the family in awful 


disaster whenever they were tested, and ended the 
Cc 
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piece by blowing up the entire strength of the company 
with gunpowder. 

It must have been a bustling sketch while it lasted, 
and if anybody could carry through a ae of that kind 
successfully, Dan could. 

In another sketch he appeared as “ Pongo,” a par- 
ticularly athletic and vicious species of monkey. » 

Dan specially enjoyed this performance, as the 
“business ” included a considerable amount of ee 
his stepfather to and fro. 

Pongo was armed with a thick roll of brown paper 
for this purpose, to the manufacture and solidity of 
which Dan saw personally every night ; and as he fairly 
estimated that every resounding whack he got home on 
his revered step-parent’s anatomy metaphorically wiped 
off a box on the ears, it is to be hoped and believed 
that by the time the latter gentleman retired from the 
stage, they were fairly entitled to cry “quits” on the 
score of assault and battery. 

It was this visit to Ireland that gave Dan the “touch 
of the brogue” that led so many people into the delu- 
sion that he was of Hibernian origin. Why he should 
have adopted an Irish accent, when he had just as 
much reason to be Scotch, Lancashire, Yorkshire, or 
Cockney, it is not easy to say; but the fact remains 
that it clung to him throughout life. 

It was, to be sure, most obvious when he was in 
mischief or when he was very much in earnest; but, 
as he was generally one or the other, there was a pretty 
constant.and strong suggestion of it about his speech. 
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No doubt, also, his childish training as a singer of Irish 
songs was partly responsible. He went to Ireland for 
the first time as an Irish comedian, more or less; he 
came back, more or less, as an Irishman. 

If, during these early struggles, Dan’s mother was 
always willing and anxious to help him, Dan, in his 
turn, was no less eager and ready to help his mother. 

Indeed, his will was sometimes greater than his 
power, as the history of the ruined dinner at Belfast 
testifies. | 

On a certain Sunday Dan’s mother was not feeling 
particularly well, so Dan packed her off to bed, there 
to rest until dinner was ready, while he boldly under- 
took the responsibility of the culinary arrangements 
for the entire family. 

The bill of fare consisted of a roast of beef, boiled 
potatoes, and a batter pudding, all of which Dan, 
sternly declining offers of outside assistance, under- 
took to have “done to a turn” by the appointed 
time. 7 
_ So his mother retired to bed, while the rest of the 
family went their various ways and left him to it. 

He started operations by peeling the potatoes, which 
he soon found to be a more difficult task than he had 
expected. There appeared to be no middle course 
between the Scylla of leaving large pieces of peel on 
the potatoes, and the Charybdis of cutting off large 
chunks of potato with the peel; so he chose the latter 
course as being the less of two evils, and very quickly 
reduced five pounds of potatoes to three, or thereabouts, 
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The process was, in fact, as magnificently simple as 
that of the would-be sculptor, who proposed to make 
a statue by taking a large block of marble and knock- 
ing off the pieces he didn’t require. 

Carefully throwing away the rejected pieces of potato, 
with the peel attached, he placed the remnants, or—as 
he described them—the potato pellets, into a pan of 
water, and, trustfully leaving them to boil until further 
orders, turned his attention to the beef. 

This joint he rigged up before the fire by means of 
an involved contrivance of string that was entirely his 
own invention, and, feeling he had done his duty by it, 
left it to its own devices, and went for the batter 
pudding in the spirit and with the enterprise of an 
Edison. 

Dan had theories about batter puddings, What par- 
ticular ingredients he put into the specimen in question 
he never divulged to a living soul ; but the consensus of 
opinion among the family, when guessing afterwards, 
was that there had been a sinful waste of Portland 
cement in its preparation. However, that is antici- 
pating. 

Dan, looking up for a moment from the intricacies of 
his batter pudding, noticed that, while the beef was 
turning a brownish black on the side nearest the fire, 
the opposite side still remained in its original raw-red 
condition. | 

Obviously it was necessary that the joint should 
revolve if both sides were to be eaten on the same day; 
so, having no meat-jack, he twisted the string with one 
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hand, while he vigorously stirred the batter pudding 
with the other. | 

This kept him busy, until the string broke and the 
beef fell into the fire. Nor was this all; for Dan, 
jumping up hastily to try and save the beef, upset 
the batter pudding on the floor, and the disaster was 
complete. This would have daunted most men; but 
Dan never gave in; so, after scraping the beef, rescuing 
what he could of the pudding, and wiping up all traces 
of the accident, he cheerfully began again. 

It was, by this time, long past the usual dinner-hour, 
and the various members of the family, who had re- 
turned hungry, took it in turns to look in the kitchen, 
and inform the cook, gratuitously but pointedly, what 
time it was. | 

To these hints Dan merely replied that all. would be 
ready in a few minutes. He said it hopefully; but, in his 
own heart, hope was dead. He knew the beef and the 
pudding had failed him, and his only chance of salva- 
tion depended upon the potatoes. They, at any rate, 
had remained quietly in their pan, and, so far as. he 
could judge, had been strictly attending to business. 
When, however, he poured them out, a sodden, shape- 
less mass, he yielded to the inevitable, served up the 
dinner as it was, and bravely prepared to face the 
consequences, 

He brought in both courses at once, partly to save 
time, and partly to know the worst as soon as possible. 

He was not long kept in suspense, | 

His stepfather, about to carve the joint, suddenly 
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paused and inspected it more closely; then, without 
a word, took it from the dish, and hurled it with all his 
might at the unfortunate cook. 

Dan, dodging to avoid, fell back with his chair, and 
while he was on the floor, the justly irate Mr. Leno, 
after pouring the potatoes and batter pudding over his 
prostrate form, left the house, in great indignation, to 
seek refreshment elsewhere. 

So ended a perfectly unique dinner, that required six 
hours to prepare, and was polished off in something 
under five minutes, 

‘It was not the only gastronomic disappointment the 
unfortunate family were destined to have on this event- 
ful tour. 

One day, Dan and Johnny Danvers, taking a walk 
in the country outside the town in which they were 
performing, found themselves in an extensive copse 
or thicket. | 

“What are those things growing up there?” asked 
Johnny, pointing. 

“Nuts! ca a exclaimed Dan, recognising them 
at once, 

They were small; but they certainly were nuts; so 
the pair set to work to reap their harvest, and, after 
filling their pockets, their caps, and every other re- 
ceptacle they possessed or could invent, returned home 
in triumph, laden with their spoil. 

“Hullo! What have you got here?” inquired Mr. 
Leno, senior, inspecting the heap that Dan and Johnny 
had deposited on the table in the sitting-room. 
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“Nuts,” replied Dan, with justifiable pride. 

“Nuts! So they are!” exclaimed Mr. Leno, rub- 
bing his hands with considerable satisfaction. “Anda 
goodish pile of them, too! Now, you can leave all 
that arrangement to me. I’ve been in good society 
in my time, and I know how nuts ought to be eaten. 
We'll keep them till Sunday, and then we'll eat them 
after dinner, with a drop of good port wine just to give 
them a flavour.” 

Sunday duly arrived; dinner was over; Dan had 
brought in from the adjacent public-house the “drop of 
good port wine,” or, in his own words, the “ bob's worth 
of red ink,” and the nuts entered amidst loud applause. 

The sad sequel is soon told. The family hopefully 
cracked those nuts for the best part of an hour and a 
half; but not a single kernel did they find, for the 
simple reason that the nuts had all been gathered too 
young. 

On this Irish tour Dan, while losing none of his 
comedy, was steadily developing, as a clog dancer, those 
marvellous steps that gave him, a few years afterwards 
the championship of the world. 

Nobody taught him; but possessing that rare com- 
bination, an original and an imitative brain, he success- 
fully copied all the various steps he saw others do, 
improved upon them, and, in addition, invented not 
a few of his own. 

Famous clog-dancers were, in those days, fairly 
numerous, especially in the north of England; but 
nobody suspected that there was, in Ireland, a com: 
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paratively unknown youth, who was quietly training, 
and was destined to upset the pretensions of more than 
one champion at his very first attempt. 

His local fame as a dancer was, however, spreading 
to the extent that, as a professional tutor in the art, he 
began to take in pupils. 

One day there came to him a member of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary who explained that, being ambitious 
to join the Police Minstrel Company as an active 
member, he wished to learn a few steps, in order that 
he might be more efficient as an entertainer. 

The policeman was a fairly large specimen of a fairly 
large class, and, for a moment, Dan gazed at his feet, 
reflectively and in some doubt. He thought, however, 
that there was probably money in the undertaking that 
he could ill afford to throw away ; so he agreed to do 
his best to teach the constable to dance. | 

By the end of six weeks he had succeeded, with the 
expenditure of much patience on the one side, and 
perspiration on the other, in teaching his pupil three 
steps. | 

“Now,” said Dan to him, “you've got three steps 
solid, and if you put half of one step into half of 
another, you can vary it so that you've really got six 
steps altogether. I have to go away for a fortnight ; 
but what I’ve taught you is no earthly good unless you 
practise. 

“Practise whenever and wherever you have the 
chance, and when I come back, if you're all right. on 
what you know now, I’ll teach you some more.” 
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At Dan’s return, he was met by the constable in 
great trouble. It appeared that, following out his 
tutor’s instructions faithfully and conscientiously, he 
had been in the habit, while on night duty, of retiring 
up secluded passages, and, placing his lantern on the 
ground, assiduously practising his three steps, and 
painfully endeavouring to convert them into six. 

While thus engaged one night, he was surprised by 
his sergeant. The sergeant, very naturally, accused his 
subordinate of being drunk, and would listen to no 
explanation whatever. He entreated Dan to see the 
sergeant and corroborate his statement ; so Dan good- 
naturedly saw the sergeant; explained satisfactorily, 
and, the sergeant becoming interested, Dan gained 
another pupil. 

After a somewhat severe course of instruction, Dan 
pronounced his pupils to be efficient—that is, for police 
minstrels—and within a week or so had the satisfaction 
of learning that, at a public concert, and a specially 
shored-up platform, they had performed a pas de deux 
with complete success. 

So far, nothing had been arranged regarding pay- 
ment, but, three days after the concert, the sergeant 
called upon Dan, and, expressing himself as eternally 
grateful, both on his own behalf and that of his col- 
league, thrust into his hands a cigar-box with holes 
bored in the lid by means of a red-hot poker, begged 
his acceptance of the same, and, without waiting for 
thanks, left in a somewhat hasty manner. 
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Dan, somewhat surprised, and not a little curious, 
opened the box, and found therein a live canary. 

Not liking to keep the poor thing immured in such 
an uncomfortable and highly flavoured prison as an 
old cigar-box, Dan, although he could ill afford the 
necessary shillings, purchased a cage, and installed his 
prize in this more commodious home. Next day the 
bird died; so that Dan’s reward, for several weeks’ 
hard work, was a dead bird, and a bird-cage he didn’t 
require, minus several shillings he required very much. 

He took it very philosophically, however; the only 
comment he was ever heard to make on the transaction 
being: 

“Tt serves me jolly well right for teaching policemen 
to do what nature never intended they should do.” 

The ungrateful policeman somewhat unexpectedly 
cropped up again a week or two later, and was, all un- 
wittingly, the means of healing the only quarrel Dan 
Leno ever had with Johnnie Danvers. 

At their then impressionable age, the quarrel was, 
naturally, over a member of the other sex. 

She was an attendant at a skating rink, and evi- 
dently a firm believer in the advisability of having 
more than one string to her bow. She was also a sub- 
ject which, although, as it afterwards turned out, Dan 
and Johnnie had in common, they somehow never 
discussed together. So it happened that one fine 
Sunday afternoon, neither suggested to the other to 
take a walk; but both repaired to the bedroom at the 
same hour, and began to make a careful toilet. 
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“What are you. getting yourself up like that for?” 
inquired Johnnie. 

“It’s a pity if I can’t wash my face without you inter- 
fering,” retorted Dan. “And if it comes to that, why 
are you putting all that grease on your hair?” 

“To keep it on,” replied Johnnie laconically; “so 
mind your own business, and keep yours on.” | 

As spick-and-span as they could make themselves, 
the twain emerged from the house together. At the 
gate they paused mutually. 

“I’m going this way,” said Johnnie significantly, and 
indicating his direction. 

“So am I,” returned Dan. 

Up a street, round a corner, up another street, and 
round another corner, they marched side by side in dig- 
nified silence, until it seemed to strike Dan that their 
destinations might possibly synchronise in a manner 
too embarrassing to be pleasant. 

“ How far are you going?” he asked suspiciously. 

“T’ll stop when I get there,” was the other’s enigmatic 
reply. 

A few more streets and corners they negotiated in 
common, and, finally, both halted before a certain 
house with the precision and uniformity of a military 
Mmanceuvre, 

“I’m stopping here,” explained Dan pointedly. 
“ Good-bye.” 

“You needn’t say good-bye,” said Johnnie, “ because 
I'm stopping here, too.” 

So, for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, they 
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stood there, alternately scowling at each other defiantly, 
and indulging in plaintive little whistles, obviously in- 
tended to announce their proximity to their charmer. 

At the end of that time, the door opened ; they 
eagerly started forward ; and the young lady emerged, 
followed, all in his Sunday best, by the stalwart con- 
stable Dan had been at so much pains in teaching to 
dance. Without so much as a look at the unhappy 
pair, she took the policeman’s proffered arm, and 
sailed majestically down the street. 

Dan and Johnnie watched them out of sight; then, 
turning to each other, they burst into a roar of laughter, 
and walked home arm-in-arm themselves. 

The Leno family did not find Ireland a veritable 
E] Dorado. 

For instance, Dan has himself stated :— 

“f remember being engaged to give a song and 
dance at the Exhibition in Dublin. I danced my clog 
dance with hardly a bit of sole under my clogs; but I 
got fifteen shillings a week during that engagement, 
and jolly glad I was to get it.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that the next time he visited 
Dublin his salary was one hundred pounds a week. 

After a thorough and protracted search, throughout 
the length and breadth of Ireland, for the fortune that 
all good Bohemians believe they will eventually find, 
the family returned to England, there to resume the 
monotonous occupation known as “touring the 
smalls,” | , 

‘While thus engaged they visited Sheffield, and here 
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it was they got a chance which, they all fondly 
hoped, might prove to be the turning-point in their 
career, 

While perusing a theatrical paper one dass Mr. 
Leno chanced to see an advertisement that interested 
him greatly. 

It was, in effect, that an entrepreneur was wanted, 
who could supply a really good high-class entertain- 
ment on the occasion of certain festivities that were to 
be held in honour of the coming of age of the eldest son 
of a certain noble lord, whose family seat was situated 
some twenty miles distant from Sheffield. The fee 
offered was an inclusive one of fifty pounds, and all 
applications were to be sent to the steward of the 
estate. Mr. Leno immediately sat down and wrote a 
letter to the steward that did him infinite credit. 

In it he stated that he (Mr. Leno) was an entre- 
preneur of immense experience and world-wide fame ; 
that he was willing, for the sum mentioned, to bring 
down a company of London artistes, all of unrivalled 
ability and marvellous versatility, adding that the 
happy accident of this brilliant troupe being as close at 
hand as Sheffield was the reason that enabled him to 
offer the noble lord what was really the chance of a 
lifetime, 

His company, continued Mr, Leno, was high-class or 
nothing; but where high-class was required it was 
simply and absolutely everything. 

He fearlessly undertook to supply any kind of high- 
class entertainment that the noble lord might select— 
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Light Opera; Comic Opera;-Grand Opera; Shake- 
spearean Revival; Farce; Orchestral Concert; or 
Tragedy. 

“ But,” he somewhat artfully concluded, “if you wish 
to see my company at its very best, I would recom- 
mend a variety show as being our very strongest 
point.” 

There were a few days of sickening suspense; but at 
last there came a letter from the steward to say that 
Mr. Leno’s offer had been accepted, and requesting him 
to bring his company down to give a variety show on 
the day appointed. 

Then there was great joy in the house of Leno, 
mingled with much furbishing up of theatrical garments, 
and practising of new songs and steps. 

It was arranged that the company were to travel by 
train to a small station down the line, where they would 
be met by a wagonette, and driven to the scene of the 
festivities. 

This is Dan’s description of the talented company 
that boarded the wagonette, much to the surprise of 
his lordship’s servants, who had been led to expect 
something different. 

I, The old man (Mr. Leno) got up as the entrepreneur. 
Hair well oiled, to the great detriment of his coat collar; 
shocking bad top-hat; and the inevitable Family Ulster 
with bits of an old fur boa of mother’s stitched on the 
collar and cuffs, 

2. A harmonium player, with a groggy face, carrying 
his harmonium. 
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3. A violinist who squinted. | 

4. A cornet player with four teeth out—the worst 
cornet player in the provinces. 

s. A negro comedian in a velvet coat and corduroy 
trousers. 7 

6. The human eel. A very fat man witha purple 
face through bending backwards. 

7. A lady vocalist, dressed entirely in stage “ props,” 
and wearing a hat a man had once worn when he played 
Romeo. 

8. Johnnie Danvers in patched boots, 

9. Dan Leno in frayed trousers. And 

10. The luggage. An old tin box with hollows all 
over it, and tied up with pieces of rope. 

When they arrived at their destination, they found 
that the entertainment took the shape of a garden party; 
a platform was erected at the end of a lawn for their 
performance, and behind it stood a large marquee. 

About this lawn were strolling ladies and gentlemen, 
all beautifully attired, and in order to reach their dress- 
ing-room, the company had to cross it in full view. of 
the assembled guests. 

They hesitated a moment; then Mr. Leno boldly 
took the plunge, and led the way. The others followed, 
and, the passage being safely accomplished, they were 
met on the other side by two flunkeys in gorgeous livery. 
Before them Mr. Leno, temporarily overawed by their 
magnificence, took off his hat and bowed humbly. 
The flunkeys, eyeing the party disdainfully, merely 
pointed to the marquee, and then retired. 
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They entered the marquee, and were delighted to 
see, spread before them, a large round of beef, pickles 
of many varieties, and jugs of beer. wherewith to wash 
it all down. 

For a moment they gazed in silent admiration. 

The human eel was the first to speak. 

“Qh dear! I wish my poor wife were here!” he said; 
a speech that did him credit, but suggested sad memo- 
ries of hungry days. But the human eel was not a man 
who wasted much time over foolish and unavailing 
regrets, 

He heaved one sigh, and, philosophically remarking, 
“Well, if she’s not here, I am,” attacked the cold beef 
and pickles with a certain amount of science, and a 
great deal of vigour. 

He showed such strong tendencies towards rapid 
consumption that the rest of the company had, in self- 
defence, to sit down without loss of time and join in 
the fray. 

A somewhat prolonged meal was the result ; indeed, 
it was not until after five or six messages, each one more 
urgent than the last, had been sent by the steward to 
know if the company was nearly ready to begin the 
performance, that Mr. Leno reluctantly gave the word 
to desist. | 

The human eel, who had been particularly heavy 
on the beer and the pickles, sat back in his chair with 
a satisfied grunt, wiped his mouth with the back of his 
hand, and remarked somewhat huskily, “Guwnor! put 
me on last!” 
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It was a pity, as it afterwards turned out, that Mr. 
Leno did not take this sound, practical advice. 

The proceedings opened with a performance of the 
overture to Zampa by the full orchestra. This was 
so distressingly bad that the audience took it to be 
intentionally so, and laughed heartily at what they, 
with some reason, imagined to be a burlesque on the 
real thing. 

The insulted orchestra retired, in high dudgeon, to 
the marquee, there to console themselves with more 
beef and beer, and Mr. Leno, remarking that if they 
wanted to laugh he would give them something to 
laugh at, turned on the negro comedian instead of the 
lady vocalist, whose next turn it should have been. 

This gentleman had a large stock of jokes from 
which to draw—jokes that were for the most part 
more distinguished for breadth than length, and that 
certainly possessed the merit of being absolutely new 
to a fashionable audience. The effect of them was 
instantaneous. 

At the end of the first joke a distinct shiver ran 
through the audience; the second caused them to 
shuffle their feet restlessly; the third emptied half 
the seats; and the fourth was never finished, because 
Mr. Leno, who knew the point of it, audibly insisted 
on the performer leaving the platform before he got 
more than half-way through. 

The entrepreneur now felt that something must be 
done quickly in order to obviate disaster, so he decided 
to play his trump card. Mounting the platform, he 
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announced to those who had bravely remained in their 
seats that he had much pleasure in introducing to 
them a most sensational novelty, none other than 
“The Human Eel.” 

Applause, a chord from the band, and the human 
eel stepped on to the platform in the bright sunlight, 
attired in green tights, mended, in various places, with 
blue worsted. 

“My first feat,” said he, “will be to bend backwards, 
pick up a glass from the ground with my teeth, and 
consume the contents as I resume my original posi- 
tion.” 

Placing the glass on the ground, and sighing deeply, 
he began to bend, anxiously watched by the rest of the 
company. 

Poor eel! He was, as stated in the bills, only a 
human eel after all, and, as was to be expected under 
existing conditions, he never got his mouth anywhere 
near that glass. 

He struggled nobly, until There was a sharp 
“rip,” the green tights yielded where the blue worsted 
most predominated; and the remainder of the audience 
retired. 

In vain Mr. Leno remounted the platform, and en- 
treated them to remain and see “the great and only 
Dan Leno, the greatest dancer and comedian on the 
stage.” They knew when they had had enough, and 
publicly intimated the same. 

A brief period of doubt among the company as to 
what it was advisable to do next was peremptorily 
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settled by the steward, who informed Mr. Leno that 
the further services of himself and his distinguished 
company would be dispensed with; that the wagonette 
was now waiting to take them back to where it had, 
unfortunately, found them; and that the cheque for £50 
would be sent in the course of a day or two. 

There was no help for it. So poor Dan, cheated out 
of his first appearance before a really fashionable 
crowd, climbed sadly into the vehicle and was driven 
away. 

I wonder how many of that high-class party have 
laughed at and applauded him since then, without 
knowing the bitter disappointment they caused him on 
that eventful day. 

Three days elapsed, and no cheque arrived. The 
family, in anticipation of the expected wealth, had 
launched out into various extravagances, and money 
was decidedly short. So, on the fourth morning, 
Mr. Leno started off to collect personally. 

On arrival, he was informed by the lodge-keeper 
that the steward and his lordship were out shooting. 

“Where are they shooting?” inquired Mr. Leno. 

“Somewhere over there,” replied the lodge-keeper, 
waving his hand in the direction implied. 

Mr. Leno looked “somewhere over there,” and saw 
an apparently illimitable expanse of fields, ploughed 
and otherwise. The expedition seemed almost hope- 
less; but pecuniary matters were pressing, and he felt 
that he must collect something, or die in the attempt. 

He walked about the fields for four hours, in shoes 
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and garments ill adapted for the purpose, and at last, a 
muddy.and dishevelled object, came upon the shooting 
party. The steward promptly ordered him away; but 
Mr. Leno had not come through so much only to yield 
tamely, so he declined to go, and appealed to his 
lordship. 

A promise to post the cheque that evening was met 
by Mr. Leno with the objection that certain pressing 
creditors must, without fail, be satisfied immediately on 
his return home. 

“But, my good man!” exclaimed his lordship, “I 
don’t carry fifty pounds in my pockets when I come out 
shooting.” 

Mr. Leno knew that. In fact, he never did it himself ; 
still, landlords were landlords, and the company did not 
wish to walk about the streets of Sheffield all night ; in 
short, a sum of money in cash at once, and the balance 
by post that night, were necessary to save the financial 
situation. A collection was thereupon taken up among 
the members of the party, and the sum total, seven 
pounds in all, being handed to Mr. Leno on account, he 
began his return journey, feeling, with the village black- 
smith, that he had “something attempted, something 
done.” 

Elated, but weary, he turned into the village ale- 
house, there to refresh himself and wait for his train. 
Assembled in the bar-parlour he found a crowd of 
village worthies, with whom he got into conversation. 
They turned out to be such a sociable lot, and when 
they discovered he was a real play-actor from London, 
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so respectfully appreciative of the honour he did 
them by sitting in their midst, that Mr. Leno missed 
his train. oe 

However, there were others, and he was enjoying 
himself; so he missed the next three, and being nothing 
if not convivial, occupied his time by treating the entire 
assemblage to “whatever they fancied” at frequent 
intervals. As the glad tidings spread through the 
village, fresh arrivals dropped in, and very soon there 
was “standing-room only” in that bar-parlour. 

When the time came for absolutely the last drink, 
and the last train, the villagers escorted their generous 
host to the station, and, giving him a hearty cheer as 
the train moved off, sent him away in a blaze of 
popularity that contrasted finely with his departure 
on a previous occasion. 

When Mr. Leno arrived home very late that night 
to the expectant family, he merely exhibited three 
pounds without comment, and until the cheque arrived 
next morning nobody knew enough to ask him what 
he had done with the balance. 


CHAPTER III 
DAN LENO AS AUTHOR AND PAINTER 


HEN the company on tour arrived in a new 

town, and were looking for lodgings, Mr. Leno, 

senior, generally used to formulate his request something 
in the following manner :— 


“IT require a room for myself and wife, and any odd 
corner you may have where we can put the boys.” 


The boys in question were Dan Leno and Johnny 
Danvers, and there is no manner of doubt that, as a 
rule, they slept in some very odd corners indeed. 

Left very much to themselves when they were not 
required on the stage, they used to amuse each other 
by telling impromptu stories, 

If they were lucky enough to secure a real bedroom 
with a real window in it, they were able to round off 
these stories with dramatic effect. If Dan, for instance, 
told a particularly good one, Johnny, to show his 
appreciation, would get out of bed, and gravely raise 
and lower the window-blind; while Dan, also getting 
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out of bed, would as solemnly bow to the street. In 
theatrical parlance, he “took his curtain.” 

The pair used to indulge in long conversations or 
absolute nonsense, the aim being to keep the ball 
rolling, the more eccentrically and extravagantly the 
better. 

As for instance :— 


Dan. I once had an IOU. 

Johnny. So had 1; but now I've only got U left. 

Dan. Yes! Poor IO died. 

Johnny. What did IO die of? 

Dan. Don’t you know? Iodide of potassium. 

Johnny (looking for socks and finding a pair with 
holes in them). Don’t talk to me! I’m collecting my 
rents. 

Dan. Ah! That’s the worst of taking socks on a 
long lease. 7 

Johnny (inspecting socks). These are three quarters 
overdue! I must speak to my valet. 

Dan. Oh! By-the-by, have you heard what’s hap- 
pened to my valet, Simpson? 

Johnny. No! you haven't parted with him, have you? 

Dan. \.hadto. He died. 

Johnny. Of potassium ? 

Dan. No! A rattlesnake bit him in the Strand. 

Johnny, \t’s a mean thing to do when a man isn’t 
looking. 

Dan. Oh! But the snake was perfectly fair. It 


gave him every chance. It rattled three times before 
it bit him. 


And so on. Extravagant nonsense, of course; but 
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the kind of nonsense Dan revelled in, and that he was 
able to retail with such truly marvellous effect on the 
stage in later years, | 

In every way the ridiculous zon sequitur appealed 
to him far more strongly than did the obvious. 

I well remember the morning when he turned up at a 
rehearsal of the Mother Goose pantomime at Drury 
Lane, and announced that he had got with him the 
song he intended to sing. The title, he explained, was 
“The Wasp and the Hard-Boiled Egg,” at which we all 
laughed hugely, thinking this was one of Dan’s little 
jocular inventions. 

But it turned out that it actually was the title of 
the song, and he sang it, with great success, throughout 
the run of the piece. 

Who that heard him can ever forget the pathos— 
almost amounting to tears—in his voice, when, after 
the passionate appeal of the wasp to the hard-hearted 
egg, he sang— 

‘But not one word said the hard-boiled egg, 
3 The hard-boiled egg, 
The hard-boiled egg, 


And what a silly insect was the wasp to beg ! 
For you can’t get any sense out of a hard-boiled egg”? 


It could never occur to anybody but a Dan Leno to 
create such an incompatible alliance as a wasp and a 
hard-boiled egg, and make a mock love ballad out of 
the result. 

It was this passion of his for sheer, irresponsible non- 
sense that, combined with his gift for lifelike caricature 
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made his humour irresistible. One recognises this, not 
only in his performances, his grotesque make-up and 
stage attire, but in his sketches and in his writings. 

Painting was a great hobby of his. In this, as in all 
else, he was entirely self-taught ; but he has left behind 
him specimens of his handiwork to show beyond doubt 
that the artistic gift was latent in him. He was particu- 
larly proud of some scene-painting he did for a theatre 
he rigged up to amuse his children at home. 

When on tour he carried about with him a MS. book, 
in which he recorded his freaks of fancy as they occurred 
to him, and illustrated them in the same spirit in which 
he wrote them. 

Some of these specimens of how Dan Leno amused 
himself in his leisure hours are well worth reproducing. 

Here is what he describes as 


“A VERY BRIEF DRAMA.” 


Dramatis personea— 


A Sartor. A Maipen. A VILLAIN. 


ACT I. 
SCENE. Zhe Docks by Rushlight. 
Enter SAILOR. 
Sailor. Here’s a fine go! I’ve been and lost my ’bacca-box. 
| Enter Press-GANc. 
They take no notice of him, so he volunteers. 


[Curtain amid suppressed excitement. 
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ACT II. 
ScEeNE. A Large Clothes Line. 
Enter MAIDEN, with mouth full of clothes-pegs, singing “* The 
Anchor's Weighed.” 
Enter VitLain, with tears rolling down his cheeks. 
They talk on their fingers until “All lights out.” 
[Curtain amid applause, which was promptly suppressed. 


ACT III. 
ScenE I. A Fried Fish Shop. 
Enter A Crown, who borrow eightpence and exit. 


Enter VILLAIN. 
Villain. I know not how it is with me, and I’m blessed if 
I know how it would be without me. 
frosts an infernal machine in the letter-box, and exits. 
Wonderful change to 


SCENE II. 4 dsttle way down a street ; nearly at the bottom. 


Enter VILLAIN, MAIDEN, and a House Doe. 


They bark bitterly till muzzled. 
[All off. 
NoTE.— Zhzs scene does not change unless the prompter is sober, 
in which case— 
Stupendous change to 


SCENE III. Zhe Chateau. 
Enter MAIDEN and SAILOR. 
They tath in French until Thunder and 
Simply awful change to 
SCENE IV. Zhe same place, five minutes afterwards. 
Enter EVERYBODY, @// talking at once. 


Curtain amid wild excitement, while the audtence go out and take 
something for it. 
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ACT IV. 
SCENE I. Jfaly, or as near as possible. 
Enter MAIDEN and SAILor, followed by BRIGANDS, armed with 
bowls of soup. 
Maiden. At last we meet! 


Sailor. Yes. But I wonder why we walked here from 


Swansea ? [Ad/ exit, wondering. 


SCENE II. Zhe same place twenty-two years later. 


All discovered still wondering why they walked from Swansea. 
General Breakdown. 
Step dance till audience sleep. 
[Curtain and sudden death of the authors. 


This is a pretty fair specimen of the way Dan Leno 
could let himself go when he had a pen in his hand and 
felt in the humour. 

But he also tackled more serious subjects than trans- 
pontine melodrama. 

History of any kind had a great fascination for him, 
and, wherever he travelled, he was always keen to see 
any cathedral, castle, or other building of historic 
interest. 

Here are a few of his impressions of Holyrood and 
Windsor Castles, the Tower, and other national edifices, 
together with his comments on the various events that 
happened therein. The sketches accompanying are 


his own. He begins by describing Holyrood Palace 
thus :— 


“This palace is one of the many palaces of its kind, 
but vastly different to some of the other ones. 
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“It stands in Scotland at the end of a long street 
of dirty houses. It stands well back from the road. 
Whether the smell drove it back, or whether it went 
back of its own accord, I must leave my readers to 
guess,” 


As he goes on with his description, it is easy to 
recognise the germ of his “ Beefeater” song, which, he 
sang with conspicuous success many years later. | 


“On entering the palace, a cold chill runs through 
you. 

“You shudder as your eyes wander over the scenes 
of fearful tragedies; the bloodstains on the floor; the 
terrible faces in the oil-paintings; and the awful man 
at the door, who takes your bob, and gives you a 
ticket.” 


After this lurid introduction, Dan tries his hand at 
making history. | 


“ Many years ago, on a waste piece of ground, stood 
a royal hunting party, consisting of Jane Shore, Mac. 
Duff, Mary of Anchovy, MacRural’s men, and Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

“The Queen seemed rather impatient, and was play. 
fully tapping her horse on the eyebrow with a large 
piece of granite that she had picked up to throw at one 
of MacRural’s men for wiping his nose on his kilt. 

“*Hold!’ cried MacDuff, ‘’tis useless travelling furthe: 
to-night.’ 

“*True!’ exclaimed Mary of Anchovy. ‘A storn 
is brewing. I recognise the signs, for my father wa 
a brewer.’ : 

“*Silence!’ cried the Queen in a voice that shat 
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tered the very air and rent the palace on a repairing 
lease. ‘Those who wish to desert me, may desert; 
those who wish to stay, may stay; the rest of you 
may stay to dessert. All loyal subjects will.now kiss 
my boots !’ 

“And immediately MacRural’s men knelt before her 
and kissed her boots, crying, ‘Oh, Queen! Live for 
evér!’ which, of course, she couldn’t do; but that was 
no fault of theirs. (See illustration.) ” 





When Rizzio appears on the scene, Dan describes 
him as— 


“ A man-musicker, who discoursed indifferent well on 
the banjo, taking into consideration the fact that the 
Strings of his instrument were entirely composed of 
ginger-beer bottle wires. 

“He played ‘Only a Pansy Blossom’ with such ex- 
quisite pathos that the Queen could not refrain from 
dancing. 

“Being surprised in the act by Lord Darnley, she, 
with great presence of mind, introduced Rizzio as 
her music-master. 
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“Darnley muttered ‘Darn lie’ under his breath, and 
fixed on Rizzio a look that broke all his banjo strings 
at once. (See illustration.) ” 





According to Dan, the Queen and Rizzio refused t 
take warning by this untoward incident. 


“Riz repaired his banjo, and the Queen said, ‘Come 
let us have some supper! What ho, there! Produc 
the oatmeal.’ 

“ And they feasted right merrily, until there fell upo 
their ears a slight noise, as if somebody was moving th 
piano without any help. 
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“ They listened. 
“*Tt seemeth to me,’ said the Queen, ‘as if someone 
were pushing a mangle thronch an onen window?’ 





“*Nay!’ returned Rizzio. ‘It is no common noise. 
It sounds to me as if they were removing the roof with- 
out taking the walls off.’ 
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“But the Queen, being braver than Rizzio, only 
laughed. (See illustration.) ” 





This dread sound was, of course, the arrival of Lord 
Darnley and the conspirators, the upshot of it all being, 
in Dan’s words :— 


“ Dagger followed dagger in swift succession until the 
unfortunate Rizzio resembled a large pin-cushion. Thus 
died one of the finest banjo-players of his time.” 


The Tower of London, he asserts, was originally 
built as a place of entertainment. 


“It supplied a long-felt want; because, at that time, 
there was no music-hall nearer than Oldham. 

“It was built before Regent’s Park was invented, and 
cost between eighteen shillings and sixpence. This may 
seem an exorbitant price; but, in those days, money 
was money, and an ordinary cow fetched as much as 
three-three farthings. The first tower constructed was 
The White Tower, after which other towers were made 
and stuck on to it, as various people thought proper. 

“The chief ‘turns’ at this ancient Palace of Varieties 
were—Knife-throwing and catching in the chest. 
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“Slow roasting by ladies and gentlemen on a mixed 
grill; and 
“ Head-shifting in all its branches. (See illustration.) ” 





He was a keen critic of Henry the Eighth. Among 
other things, he writes of him :— 


“ Henry sent for the Bishop of Rochester to undo him 
from one wife and tie him up to another. 
“The Bishop declared he would do no such thing; 
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whereupon Henry wept aloud, and gave the Bishop such 
a black eye that he was unable to attend rehearsal on 
the following Monday. As this took place in the 
nutting season, Henry sentenced the Bishop to be off- 
nutted by the Head Remover. 

“Just before his execution, the Bishop recited the 
following touching lines which he had written during 
his sixty-five years’ imprisonment :— 


‘TI love the little sunflowers 

As up the walls they creep ; 

I love the singing of the wasp 
When I am fast asleep ; 

So now, my friends, Ill drink your health 
In one last, flowing bow], 

Before they cut from me my nut, 
And stuff me in a hole.’ 


“Fifteen copies of this poem were sold, and the 
proceeds given towards building King’s Cross Railway 
Station.” 


Naturally, as behoves one who played more than once 
in “ The Babes in the Wood,” he has something to say 
about the Princes in The Tower :— 


“When the murderers entered the Princes’ bedroom a 
fearful struggle ensued. (See illustration.) 

“ But at last the youths were overpowered, and put to 
death without their suppers. For this fearful act, the 
murderers were to have had four and a half louis de 
ducats ; but the king being short of cash, he cous base 
raise a shilling and an order for the pit. — 

“Some eighty-two years after, the murder was ‘dis- 
covered through one of the villains boasting, while ‘in 
his cups, that he could fight any two children breathing. 
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This was overheard by a cabman dressed in plain clothes, 


and the murderers were sentenced to be burnt alive till 
dead. 





“As they were burning, they confessed that the 
children’s bodies were buried under the ash-barrel in the 
backyard, and there they were found; but children no 
longer, for owing to the lapse of time, they had grown 
into hoary-headed men. (See illustration.) ” 
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Dan concludes his history with the following self- 
-appreciatory remark :— 


“Thus ends one of the most beautiful entertainments 
ever written by man.” 


The envelope that is here reproduced was illustrated 
by Dan Leno, and enclosed a letter to his friend Johnny 
Danvers. By each separate illustration there hangs a 
tale. 

The history of the boots and the very amateur shoe- 
maker's instruments is as follows :— 

The company were in Bolton; business was bad, and 
winter was near at hand. Among the many articles of 
apparel Dan Leno and Johnny Danvers lacked were 
boots of sufficient strength and stoutness to enable them 
to resist anything in the shape of inclement weather. 

They certainly had boots of a sort—boots that had 
seen better days; but so long ago as to be almost 
forgotten. In plain words, Dan and Johnny were 
practically performing the feat which is known in the 
Strand and Fleet Street as “ walking on your uppers.” 

New boots were quite out of the question ; but Dan’s 
stepfather took pity on them to the extent of presenting 
Dan with a stout piece of leather and some sprigs, 
remarking that, if he couldn’t patch up the boots and 
make a decent job of it with ¢#at, he wasn’t worth his 
salt. | 

As it had always been Dan’s rule in life to be worth 
his salt and a little bit over, he accepted the ies and 
the challenge. 
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Being short of professional implements, he borrowed 
from the landlady a dinner-knife, a fork, and a flat-iron. 
With the first he cut the leather; with the second he 
bored holes in it; and the third he used as a last. 

He ruined the knife through sharpening it on the 
doorstep; he broke all the prongs of the fork; he pulled 
the handle off the flat-iron ; he skinned his hands; but 
he triumphantly succeeded in fixing on to each boot a 
sole that was solid, substantial, and thick. 

Unfortunately, he quite forgot all about the heels 
until it was too late, and there was no more leather. 
The consequence was that, when Dan and Johnny went 
for their first walk in the reorganised boots, the soles 
were so high, and the heels were so low, that they were 
in imminent danger of falling backwards at every step 
they took. 

The backward slope of their bodies must have been 
very noticeable; because Dan records that, during this 
their first and only walk in the celebrated boots, they 
passed a little crowd of operatives enjoying their after- 
dinner smoke at the factory gates. : 

As the pair stumped along at an angle of goodness 
knows how many degrees, the group eyed them 
curiously and in silence until, just as they passed, one 
man pointed at them, and laconically remarked to the 
others, “ Officers ! ” 

Johnny was for giving in and going home at an early 
Stage; but Dan, with the pride of the workman upon 
him, persisted that the boots would be all right when 
they got used to them. 
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Even Dan, however, found. in the end that the 
process of getting used to them was more painful than 
pleasant ; so he presented himself before his stepfather 
in a crippled condition, and requested more leather with 
which to manufacture heels. 

The stepfather, either repenting his generosity or 
being in a bad temper, examined the boots, and said 
that the only thing the matter with them was that they 
were too good for such ungrateful boys. He thereupon 
ripped the leather off the boots again and sold it to the 
landlady for eightpence. 

It must be confessed that Dan’s stepfather was a 
strong man with a weakness: he had a great fondness 
for alcohol, and his chief excuse for flying to it was 
erief,. 

He seems to have been a man of catholic sympathies, 
for it is stated that a colliery explosion in South Wales, 
a wreck in the North Sea, or an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius were just as likely to upset him and send him 
to the bottle for consolation as any personal bereave- 
ment. - Failing all else, he has been known to plunge 
himself deeply into woe through reading the obituary 
notices in the daily papers, and refuse to be comforted 
except in his own peculiar manner. 

On the envelope he is depicted by Dan as standing. 
at a bar and bitterly lamenting the death of George 
Leybourne. 

In two of ‘the. pupetanons an ulster neDres prom- 
inently. | 

It was the family ulster,and was worn by the member 
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of the company who needed it most at the time. It was 
a very accommodating garment, in that, like charity, it 
covered a multitude of sins; sins, be it said, that were 
chiefly those of omission. In both sketches Johnny 
Danvers is the temporary owner of the garment. 

In the first is shown a meeting that, if second in 
historic importance to that of Wellington and Blucher, 
is much more amusing. 

Dan had been fulfilling an engagement in Sheffield, 
and Johnny was anxious to be the first to greet his 
friend on his return to Manchester. It was a blazing 
hot summer’s day; but it was a case of ulster or 
nothing ; so Johnny bravely buttoned it up and went 
out in the sun. 

Thus attired he met Dan, who had gone to the other 
extreme in the way of dress. A basin-shaped hat, with 
a very narrow brim, a coat shorter than most waistcoats, 
and abbreviated trousers that revealed his stockings, 
constituted Dan’s costume. 

“ As we shook hands on the platform,” he used to say, 
when telling the tale, “the engine shied and ran to 
Derby before they could stop it; all the boys chi-iked 
us as we walked home, and the policeman on point duty 
wanted to know if we were going to a fancy dress ball 
or coming back.” 

In the second sketch Dan and Johnny are “ walking- 
out” two fair damsels of Coventry. - 

During an engagement there they made the acquaint- 
ance of these young ladies, and many.a pleasant after- 
noon’s ramble was the result. 
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In all weathers, rain or shine, cold or heat, Johnny, 
from necessity, turned up in the family ulster, and 
this at last struck one of the girls as being somewhat 
peculiar. 

“Tell me,” she said to Dan, “how is it that your friend 
Mr. Danvers always wears that ulster whenever he goes 
out with us?” 

“Well,” explained the loyal Dan, “it’s this way. 
That ulster was given to him by his grandmother, and 
he’s so fond of the old lady that he can’t bear to wear 
anything else. Of course, it shows a very nice spirit ; 
but it’s a great pity, because he’s got wardrobes full of 
beautiful clothes at home.” 

Whether the explanation was considered satisfactory 
or not, history does not relate. 

The picture of the demon coming up the trap repre- 
sents a might-have-been tragedy that ended in farce. 

Dan, Johnnie, and the stepfather were working what 
is known as a “double-trap scene” in a Manchester 
music-hall., 

Johnnie and the elder Leno, dressed as demons, 
popped in and out of a room, up star-traps, down grave- 
traps, leapt through windows, etc., etc.; while Dan, in 
the character of an Irishman, chased them round vigor- 
ously. 

Unfortunately, the stepfather, who had been assuaging 
his grief in the usual way, miscalculated his distance, 
and, in going down a grave-trap, hit his head hard 
enough to cut it open. : 

Dan saw the accident he was unable to prevent, and 
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stood on the stage alone, wondering what was going to 
happen next. 

There was a brief pause, and then up sprang Johnny 
through the star-trap with tears streaming down his 
cheeks. 

“ How’s the dad?” whispered Dan, as he went for 
him with his shillelagh. 

“He's killed,” replied Johnny, and dived down the 
grave-trap. 

Dan, quite overcome, and unable to remain on the 
stage another moment, dived after, and fell on the top 
of him. 

Below they found Mr. Leno in a bad way, with blood 
streaming from the wound in his head; so without wait- 
ing to remove their make-up, or change their stage 
clothes, they got him into a cab and drove post-haste 
to the nearest doctor. 

When the maid who answered the bell saw standing 
before her, illumined by the red glow of the surgery 
lamp, an Irishman and a demon supporting another 
demon with blood running down his face, she naturally 
shut the door again with great rapidity, and fled 
shrieking. 

Alarmed by her outcries, the doctor himself put his 
head out of an upper window and surveyed the group 
with astonishment, as well he might. 

Some little explanation was required before he could 
be convinced that his weird visitors were of this world ; 
but, in the end, they were admitted, Mr. Leno’s injuries 
(which turned out to be not so bad as they appeared) 
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were attended to, and the Irishman took his two 
demons back to the hall to work another “turn.” 


Dan Leno did not actually write much in the way of 
songs. His best-known effort was a parody on the 
famous “Queen of my Heart,” that helped so much 
to make the comic opera Dorothy the great success 
it was. 

The parody was entitled “I'll give him beans to- 
night,” and was sung in the character of a vixenish wife 
who was sitting up late at night to warmly welcome her 
truant husband home. It had a great vogue for some 
time, but I believe Dan made little or nothing out of 
it pecuniarily. 

But, if he was not the actual author of the songs he 
sang, he could lay considerable claim to the title of part 
author.. He had the happy knack of taking another 
man’s ideas and words: of preserving the former intact, 
while he twisted the latter round into his own quaint 
phraseology, and imbuing the whole with the Lenoesque 
spirit, until the original author was fain to confess that, 
although the ground plan was his, the building belonged 
to Dan Leno. 

In considering Dan Leno as author and painter one 
must remember that, as a youth, he had no education in 
the higher sense. He had no time for that. 

His young nose was put to the grindstone at a very 
early age, and kept there pretty constantly. Conse- 
quently his undoubted gifts in these directions were 
practically undeveloped. 
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His writing, if extravagant, is whimsical : his carica- 
tures are broadly humorous. Some of the scenes he 
painted and several of his landscapes are very excellent. 

What he might have attained in the literary and 
artistic world, had fortune favoured him in his youth, it 
is, of course, impossible to say; but to have achieved so 
much under such adverse conditions is, to my mind, a 
veritable triumph. 


CHAPTER IV 
DAN LENO AS A DANCER AND A BRIDEGROOM 


N 1880 Dan was fortunate in meeting Miss Lydia 

Reynolds—who afterwards became Mrs, Leno—in 
Rochdale, where she joined the company as a ballad 
vocalist. 

The next year or two records more travelling, more 
hard work ; but, alas, very little more money! 

To use Dan’s own words in describing his career about 
this period :— 

“We performed everywhere and did everything. I 
have performed, I suppose, in every singing-room and 
free-and-easy in Manchester and Liverpool. I appeared 
at Ben Lang’s Music Hall the week after the great 
panic. I have sung in the Shakespeare Music Hall, in 


Manchester, on the site where the Central Station now 
stands,” 


It may be parenthetically noted that this is the second 
time the Midland Railway Company wiped out, with a 
station, a building that held memories for Dan Leno, 
the first being, of course, his birthplace in St. Pancras. 

“TI have sung and painted scenery for the Star Music 
Hall, in Ancoats. At the People’s Concert Hall I spent 
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my twenty-first birthday, and was there presented with 
my first watch and chain. I have played in comedy and 
drama at the Old Rotunda, in Liverpool. I have even 
had engagements as a serious vocalist, but, of course, 
that was in the days before I became a genuine comic 
singer and mislaid my voice.” 


With regard to this last statement, he has en- 
deavoured, more than once, to prove its truthfulness by 
telling the following story :— 


“It happened in a north-country town, somewhere in 
the region of Yorkshire. There I had a friend who 
possessed a voice that was specially constructed for the 
purpose of singing such light and frolicsome items as 
‘The Diver,’ ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,’ and so 
on. Naturally, he was in great request at all the 
mission-hall and temperance concerts for miles round. 

“On a certain evening, when I happened to be in the 
town, he was engaged to sing at a concert in aid of a 
society called the ‘The Guild of Gentleness.’ Unfortu- 
nately he caught a cold; his voice departed from him, 
and as he couldn’t dance, and ‘The Guild of Gentleness’ 
wouldn’t have let him do it if he could, he was, as an 
entertainer, absolutely useless. 

“So he came to me and asked me, as a personal 
favour, if I would take his place. He said that he didn’t 
care to ask any of his rivals in the neighbourhood 
because they all sang so badly; but, strictly between 
ourselves, I fancy he came to me because all his rivals 
Sang a great deal better than he did. 

“The concert was to be held in the Congregational 
Chapel, and I declined the offer on the ground that 
I was a very particular Baptist. 
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“But he argued with me; he said that was sheer 
bigamy—or bigotry—lI forget which. He told me that 
I had the pious expression of features that is generally 
associated with early Christian martyrs; that, on. that 
account alone, I would be immensely popular, and that, 
for a mere shade of difference in creed, it would be 
unfair of me to deprive the Congregationalists of such a 
treat as my singing was sure to give them. 

“TI said I couldn’t sing ‘Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep,’ because it always made me sea-sick, and ‘The 
Diver’ was quite out of the question, because the man 
went several miles too far down for me to follow him. 

“In the end I weakened, and promised to sing ‘ The 
Lost Chord’ if the pianist would play the accompani- 
ment in the alto clef. 

“Of course, 1 didn’t know what the alto clef was, or 
whether the pianist really played it that way on the 
night; but my friend solemnly promised that he would, 
so I suppose he did. 

“ When the evening came and the chairman announced 
that Mr. Dan Leno had kindly consented to sing ‘The 
Lost Chord,’ there was subdued applause, and I walked 
on to the platform as firmly and cheerfully as most 
criminals walk on to the scaffold. 

“To begin with, I had no make-up on, and I was not 
used to performing in an unadulterated face, and in the 
second place, I had a piece of music in my hands, which 
worried me a good deal. | 

“T kept my eyes glued to this music while the pianist 
played the symphony; not that I could read it, but 
because I had never in my life stood on a stage or plat- 
form for so long without doing something. 

“ Checking a wild desire to dance to the symphony, 
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I waited until I judged the pianist had finished, and 
then I began. They told me afterwards that I started 
off with ‘Seated one day on an organ,’ which is quite 
possible, and may have accounted for the curious be- 
haviour of the members of ‘ The Guild of Gentleness.’ 

“ Gaining confidence as I went on, I ventured to look 
at my audience, and very soon saw that something was 
wrong somewhere. The men were looking inside their 
hats; the women had handkerchiefs to their mouths, 
and they were all shaking violently. I wondered if 
they were ill. 

“By the time I had got well into the second verse, 
I was quite myself, and I threw into the song all the 
voice I had, and as much expression as would have 
made the fortunes of twenty songs. 

“At the end of that verse I looked at my audience 
again, and found, to my disgust, that they were 
laughing. 

“Ignoring them, I sang my third and last verse 
directly at the reverend chairman. By the time I had 
finished he was rolling about helplessly in his seat, and, 
like everybody else in the room, shouting with laughter. 

“Of course, I never knew that ‘ Guilds of Gentleness’ 
went on like that, or I would never have gone near them. 

“T don’t know to this day what they saw in ‘The 
Lost Chord’ to laugh at, and I’m certain I shall never 
sing for such frivolous people again.” 


Although Dan had by this time reached man’s estate, 
he had by no means lost his spirit of mischief. Indeed, 
he never did lose it to the end of his life; but the prank 
he and Danvers played with a Liverpool man’s bonfire 
was more typical of the age of fifteen than of twenty. 
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Looking out of their sitting-room window on the 
afternoon of one fifth of November, the pair could 
command a good view of several backyards both up 
and down the street. They were much interested in 
watching the building of a bonfire by the man next 
door, and when he had saturated his shavings with oil, 
hung his Guy, stuffed with fireworks, on the line, and 
retired to his house, there to await the darkness neces- 
sary for his display, they gazed at the completed article 
thoughtfully and in silence. At last Dan said— 

“ Johnny, I’d give all the money I hope to possess to 
light that fire now.” 

“It’s too far off,” replied Johnny. | 

“Ts it?” returned Dan significantly ; “you wait here 
till I come back.” 

He disappeared, and in about ten minutes returned 
with a large Roman candle. This he lit, and then flung 
it with marvellous precision right in the middle of the 
shavings. Up shot the flames, down came the Guy, 
bang! went the fireworks, and out rushed the man 
swearing. 

He never knew who played him the trick, nor. how it 
was done; but he was greatly surprised next morning 
to receive a card, on which was printed in large capitals 
the following inscription :— 


BIRTHS. 
ON THURSDAY, 5TH NOVEMBER, 
AT —— STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
MR. —— OF A BONFIRE, 


PREMATURELY. 
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It was in 1880 that Dan Leno first achieved some- 
thing more than a loca] reputation as a clog-dancer. 

His first serious competition was at Wakefield, where, 
with many other aspirants to fame and fortune, he 
danced for a purse of silver and a leg of mutton, and 
carried off the double prize in triumph from all com- 
petitors. 

This success naturally suggested still greater possi- 
bilities to the Leno family, and they looked about for 
fresh worlds to conquer. 

As luck would have it, a certain Mr. Joe Wood, of the 
Princess’s Music Hall, Leeds, announced at this very 
juncture that he would offer a gold and silver belt, 
weighing 444 ounces, and of the value of £50, to be 
danced for, it being officially understood that the 
winner of the said belt had the right to call himself 
“The Champion Clog-dancer of the World.” As is the 
case in all contests for championship honours, this par- 
ticular competition was open to all-comers ; but it was 
tacitly understood that the real reason for its initiation 
was to bring together two great dancers named Tom 
Ward and Tom Robson, between whom had existed a 
long-standing rivalry. The partisans of these two rivals 
were keen to prove that the man they favoured was the 
better man of the two, and all the knowing brigade, to 
a man, had backed either one or the other as the ultimate 
winner. 

A comic singer, by name Frank Belton—who evident! y 


| knew something about dancing—urged Mr. Leno to 
F 
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enter Dan as a competitor, and let him try his mettle 
against the aristocracy of the clog-dancing world. 

As it was a case of everything to gain and nothing 
whatever to lose, Mr. Leno agreed, and so it came 
about that Dan the unknown found himself in the 
society of champions. 

Through one heat after another Dan danced all- 
conquering, incidentally destroying great reputations, 
deserved or otherwise, as he made his own. 

It was not long before the knowing ones began to 
recognise the presence of a “dark horse” in the race, and 
Dan’s career was watched with great interest until he 
reached the final heat, in which he defeated his last 
rival and triumphantly claimed both belt and title. 

After this he was, of course, challenged to defend his 
rights on more than one occasion. The first three 
contests he won, and retained his prize; at the fourth 
contest the judges pronounced in favour of another 
dancer. 

There appears to have been considerable dissatisfac- 
tion expressed in more than one quarter at this decision. 

Dan himself made no fuss about it, beyond saying 
afterwards :— | 

“] disputed the judge’s verdict at the time, but did 
not argue about it. I dispute it still, but have no 
desire to go into details now.” 

That a fuss was made on his behalf, however, and 
that there was considerable bad feeling shown in the 
matter, is proved by a bill of “Ohmy’s Circus of 
Varieties, Accrington.” | 
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On this bill it is announced :— 

“ Little Dan’s challenge for £400 a side remains unac- 
cepted. This is open to the World. He will nightly 
expose the contest in which he was not allowed to win, 
after beating fifteen of the best dancers in the kingdom. 
The present holder of the Belt would not stand his 
chance and dance a second time, according to the condi- 
tions of the champion contest, but preferred to buy the 
Belt of Mr. Mellon for the sum of 410. 

“This fact will prove to the public who remains 
champion still!” | 

The new champion, before another contest could be 
arranged, managed to lose the belt altogether; so 
another one was provided, and a fresh contest arranged 
to take place at the People’s Music Hall, Oldham. 

Dan Leno entered, and being again adjudged the 
winner, handsomely recovered the laurels he had 
temporarily lost. This belt he kept possession of to 
the end of his career; nor, indeed, was his claim to 
be considered the champion clog-dancer of the world 
ever seriously questioned again. 

The inscription on the belt reads as follows :— 

CHAMPION BELT 
WON BY 
Dan LENO 
CHAMPION CLOG-DANCER OF THE WORLD 
AT THE 
PEOPLE’S MUSIC HALL, OLDHAM 
AFTER SIX NIGHTS’ CONTEST 
MAY I4TH TO 19TH, 1883 

As a dancer Dan Leno was an enthusiast. Like the 

poet, he was born, not made. 
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It is strange to hear that no less a personage than 
Charles Dickens should have recognised his youthful 
talent, and prophesied future greatness for him; yet 
this is a fact. 

They met in Belfast, where Dickens was lecturing, 
and Leno dancing—not, it is to be supposed, under 
the same management; still, although it is not recorded 
that Leno heard Dickens lecture, it is certain that 
Dickens saw Leno dance, and, patting him on the 
head approvingly after the performance, said, “ Good, 
little man; you'll make headway.” Of himself Dan 
used to say: “I can put more beats into sixteen bars 
of music than a drummer can with his drumsticks,” 
and, when one watched him doing his best, one was 
not at all inclined to back the drummer. 

To the uninitiated it was somewhat confusing when 
he spoke eloquently, if technically, of the rolling, the 
kicking, the taps, the twizzles, and the shuffles; of 
which, he used to explain, the art of clog-dancing 
consists. Still, the ignorant man, with whom Dan thus 
conversed, had one great advantage over the learned 
one, in that, for his better understanding, and to make 
his own meaning perfectly clear, Dan was compelled 
to explain with his feet quite as much as with his 
tongue. A reasonably dense man could always, on 
this subject, keep Dan dancing for hours. 

He was a firm believer in the “extempore dance.” 
He used to say— | 

-“T can only dance when I am in perfect health, for 
you want all your faculties awake to invent as you go on.” 
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Even in his younger days he asserted that the 
genuine “extempore dancers” were lamentably few 
and far between, and, as it is to be supposed they are 
to-day still fewer in number, ‘“‘extempore dancing” is 
in danger of being relegated to the lost arts. 

He often cited, as two shining examples, W. J. 
Ashcroft and Lottie Collins. 

“The former,” he said, “is a genuine dancer. When 
I visit him at his saloon in Belfast, we spend all our 
time showing each other original steps. He'll think 
of some new movement, and then I think of one, and 
so we go on dancing against each other till people 
who see us must think we are mad.” 

Of Lottie Collins he maintained—*“ She dances from 
inspiration and genius; not by imitation or out of a 
book,” 

His description of the result of a meeting with such 
a fellow-enthusiast as W. J. Ashcroft I can well believe ; 
because, long after he gave up clog-dancing and became 
the great comedian, it was his great joy, during the 
intervals of Drury Lane rehearsal, to retire into some 
remote corner, with such of “the boys” as were anxious 
to learn or willing to watch, and there practise old 
steps and invent new ones by the hour together. 

American dancing did not appeal to him at all. 

“Don’t talk to me about your cake-walks,” he would 
say, “they’re intended for men like Herbert Campbell. 
I'll guarantee to teach him one in two lessons.” _ 

He very nearly succeeded in proving the correct- 
ness of this statement in Humpty Dumpty, which, 
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unfortunately, turned out to be the last pantomime for 
them both. 

One day Dan turned up at rehearsal full of a great 
idea. 

He (the Queen) being greatly concerned because 
Herbert (the King) had been putting on so much weight 
lately, had decided His Majesty must go in for more 
exercise. 

The Queen went on to explain that the recognised 
cure for royal obesity was dancing ; so she would sing 
to her royal consort a little coon ditty entitled “In the 
Cane Brakes” (which was a burlesque on one of the 
numbers in the negro show Jz Dahomey then running), 
and would follow this up with a coon dance. 

“T see,” said Herbert. “Good! I sit and watch you.” 

“Not exactly,” replied Dan. “You sit and _ listen 
while I sing the song; but when I dance you get up 
and follow me round, and imitate me in everything I do.” 

“Oh! Dol?” commented Herbert, in some dismay, 
and seeing distinct impossibilities. 

However, Herbert was far too good a sportsman to 
stand in anybody’s way, so merely remarking (as he 
often did), “If Dan takes to an idea, you can bet he’s 
going to be funny in it,” he loyally prepared to do his 
best. 

At the first rehearsal of this great speciality that we 
were permitted to see Dan arranged all about the stage 
a number of plants in pots, explaining that this was 
done in order to give a realistic representation of “the 
cane brakes” in question. 
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The song followed in due course, and we all waited 
eagerly for the dance. 

When the music struck up, away went Dan, skipping 
in and out the rows of plant pots, and after him went 
Herbert, manfully endeavouring to give a colourable 
imitation of the same. 

As the dance went on, and Dan got really interested 
in it, there is no doubt that he put in certain steps 
which were not in the contract as originally arranged 
between the two, because Herbert could be plainly 
heard expostulating as loudly as his exertions permitted 
him to do— 

“Go easy, Dan! Go easy!” 

“TI can’t do that kind of thing, you know.” 

“ Let’s have one or two of the simple ones.” 

“ T shall have to chuck it if you’re going on like that.” 

“What do you take me for? An acrobat?” etc. 

But Dan would not be restrained, and it was a very 
exhausted King who hopped off the stage after his 
nimble Queen. 

The next day Dan announced that he had made up 
his mind to “cut the whole thing out”; so the public 
were never privileged to see the performance. 

Whether it was merely one of his little jokes, and he 
never had intended to do it, or whether he “cut it” out 
of mercy to his old friend, nobody knows to this day. 

The winning of the championship belt was Dan’s first 
experience of greatness, and if it did not bring him in a 
great deal of money at first, it brought him the fame 
that resulted in the large salary later on. 
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My own first recollection of him was about this time. 

I fancy I see him now, a slim youth, standing on the 
stage of a Manchester music-hall, wearing his champion- 
ship belt in demure silence, while a gentleman, purport- 
ing to be his trainer, but who was, I suppose, really his 
stepfather, recited his deeds in a speech of some length. 
Then the belt was removed ; the trainer retired, and 
Dan danced. He danced on the stage; he danced on 
a pedestal; he danced on a slab of slate; he was encored 
over and over again; but throughout his performance 
he never uttered a word. 

It was the style of entertainment he gave in those 
days that has induced so many to believe that he had 
never posed as a comedian until he gave up clog- 
dancing. 

It seems odd to think that it was considered neces- 
sary for a trainer to make a speech to introduce a Dan 
Leno, who, even then, must have been very well able to 
introduce himself to any audience; but high-class clog- 
dancing ranked then in the north of England as an 
athletic dumb-show Percnnanes and a trainer was a 
Sime qua non. 

The professional trainer was a great man. He was 
generally a bookmaker or a publican, and for ever on 
the look out for budding talent in any branch of ate) 
but more particularly in the pedestrian line. 

Having spotted some speedy youth in a country 
district, he would, after making his bargain with the 
boy’s parents or other guardians, secure his services for 
a term of years, take him home, and proceed to deal 
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with him on the same principle as one deals with a 
greyhound entered to run in the Waterloo Cup. 

Under this regime the youths in question naturally 
developed more muscle than brain, and Dan Leno, who, 
in his travels up north, met a good many specimens of 
the class, had many good stories to tell about them. 
One, in particular, may be quoted here as showing that 
the old-fashioned triumph was the triumph of matter 
over mind. 

A competitor in a race just about to be run was wait- 
ing in his dressing-room for the pedestrian’s equivalent 
to the saddling-bell. His trainer was busily engaged in 
looking him well over, to be quite certain that he was 
going to the post fit and well, and the lad was sub- 
mitting as unquestioningly as a well-trained horse in 
the hands of his groom. 

As a final and artistic touch, the trainer took a large 
pin, and with this affixed his colours to his pupil’s cap; 
then, stepping back a pace or two, viewed the general 
effect. 

“We're ready now, | think,” said he. “How do you 
feel about it, my lad? Are you all right?” 

To which the lad replied ey: and without moving 
a muscle— 

“Ay! I think I'm all right! The pin’s stuck in my 
head an inch deep. Should it be?” 

Truly, there were Spartans in those days. 


It was during the clog-dancing period of his life 
that Dan Leno had the temerity to raise his first and 
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only moustache. It was not.a great affair, but he 
treasured it exceedingly, because he was seriously 
thinking of getting married, and he had no doubt that 
it helped him greatly to find favour in the eyes of the 
lady he had chosen. 

His friends, however, did not approve of the mous- 
tache at all, and there is a dark story of a visit to a 
shaving saloon and a secretly-suborned barber. 

The true facts of the matter have never been openly 
stated, but, so far as can be gathered, Dan sat down 
to be shaved in all faith and innocence, only to jump up 
a few moments later to demand wrathfully “what the 
dickens the barber was doing.” 

The barber was very apologetic. It was quite a 
misunderstanding. He really had been under the firm 
impression that the gentleman wanted his moustache 
removed. It was a pity, because, although he had only 
shaved half of it off before the mistake was discovered, 
he regretted he was unable to put it on again. 

When Dan pointed out that the result of his mistake 
was to give his (Dan’s) face a peculiarly lop-sided 
appearance, the barber admitted the fact with sorrow. 
There was only one course he could conscientiously re- 
commend him to take, and that was to have the other 
half-moustache removed, and thus preserve the uni- 
formity of his features. 

So Dan resumed his seat, had the remainder of his 
moustache shaved, and never grew another. 

Although the public demand for comedy gave Dan 
Leno, in later years, very little opportunity for clog- 
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dancing, he never lost his love for the art, and when 
Mr. Arthur Collins, in 1901, suggested to him that he 
might bring his clogs out of their long retirement, and, 
as Sister Anne, dance a measure in the Drury Lane 
pantomime of Bluebeard, he jumped at the idea, and 
performed with all his old skill. This and a subsequent 
engagement at the Pavilion Music Hall were, I believe, 
almost if not quite his last public appearances in the 
clogs that first brought him fame. 

In 1883 he married Miss Lydia Reynolds in St. 
George’s Church, Hulme, Manchester. It was not an 
imposing ceremony. The happy pair, accompanied by 
a couple of friends, repaired to the church on foot, the 
general impression of the event that was left on Dan’s 
memory being, as he afterwards described it, “four little 
people sneaking into a big church through a back 
door,” 

His mother was unable to be present, because she 
was busy at home preparing the wedding breakfast. 
This feast consisted—again to quote—of “cold meat 
and potatoes, topped off with a wedding cake made of 
bread pudding.” 

Humble fare, no doubt, but it was partaken of by as 
merry and contented a wedding party as ever graced a 
lordly banquet. 

At some of the smaller halls in the north visited by 
Dan Leno in his dancing days, it must be admitted 
that the orchestra was not a great aid to success, 

The members of these organisations were, for the 
most part, operatives by day and musicians by night; 
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while the conductor justified his position by playing 
the violin during the easy passages and wildly waving 
his fiddle-stick as a baton whenever the music became 
in the least degree intricate. 

Dan, whose music had been hitherto of the simplest, 
was one day presented by his stepfather with a selec- 
tion of operatic airs, compiled and arranged by himself 
with a due regard to the measure of the clog dance, 
and all culled from the most high-toned and thoroughly 
classical composers. 

Armed with the band parts of this unusually superior 
“musical mélange,” Dan arrived at rehearsal one Monday 
morning at a small music-hall in a manufacturing town 
in Lancashire. 

“Good morning, Mr. Leno!” he was greeted by the 
conductor when his turn came. “I don’t think we'll 
need to worry about your music. All th’ lads know it 
very well by now.” 

“Yes!” replied Dan, handing his band parts over 
the footlights ‘with becoming pride. “ But this isn’t the 
old stuff; this is something new.” 

The conductor inspected the music, and his jaw 
dropped visibly. “By gum!” he commented, “this is 
a bit of something extra.” 

“Rather,” agreed Dan. “There’s some high-toned 
music among that.” 

“There’s lumps of it,’ remarked the conductor after 
another inspection, “and, if I’m not mistaken,” he added 
prophetically, “there’s going to be a bit of trouble over 
this job.” 
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“Qh, it’s easy enough!” returned Dan encouragingly, 
and not knowing the least bit about it. 

“Ay!” said the conductor gloomily, “’cept for them 
as has to play it. Stand by, my lads”—turning to his 
band—“ I’m sending you something tricky down now.” 

When the parts were distributed among the men, it 
was impossible to ignore the fact that an atmosphere 
of distinct depression was formed, and gradually spread 
as the unfortunate musicians began to realise the fulness 
of what was expected from them. 

Heads were sadly shaken, and despairing whispers 
were freely exchanged ; but the conductor judiciously 
ignored these ominous symptoms, and exclaiming with 
forced cheerfulness, “Come, my lads! Let’s get at it. 
We've getten to see it through now. Choose how. 
Art ready? One! Two! Three! Now!” boldly led 
the way on his violin into the first bar. 

The others, observing the politeness which is always 
the due of a conductor who condescends to perform, 
respectfully followed him at varying intervals, and with 
more or less confidence, 

Result. A wild whirlwind of sound, during which 
Dan stood petrified, and wondering what to do. At 
last, it happily ceased. 

“ Do I dance to that?” he mildly inquired. 

The conductor scratched his head, ‘“ That’s your 
look out,” he said. “But if you'll take a fool’s advice, 
you'll leave this stuff alone and go back to th’ good 
old la-tum-tiddle.” 

But Dan was obstinate on this point. He had got 
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some really good music to dance to at last, and “the 
good old la-tum-tiddle” was to be forgotten and a 
thing of the past. 

“Very good,” said the conductor resignedly, “off we 
go again, lads!” And off they went. 

“ That’s worse than th’ first offence!” he criticised, as 
they once more paused for breath. “What the blazes are 
you blowing at down there?” he shouted, fastening on a 
stout cornet player as being a suitable excuse for wrath. 

“I’m blowing at this,” responded the cornet, as, per- 
spiring and indignant, he handed up his part for the 
conductor’s inspection. 

“TI thowt there were summot wrong,” remarked that 
worthy, “ tha’s got th’ second fiddle copy.” 

The second fiddle, who up to this point had, with rare 
judgment, played nothing whatever, thereupon disgorg- 
ing the cornet part, and receiving his own in exchange, 
a fresh attack was made on the operatic airs. 

The music, however, proved itself to be made of stern 
stuff, and it successfully resisted a series of determined 
assaults, until the conductor was fain to admit, if not 
absolute defeat, at least a severe repulse. 

“Look here, Mr. Leno,” he remarked, in the in- 
tervals of mopping his brow, “we can’t keep th’ 
rehearsal waiting all day while me and my chaps is 
trying to find out what your new music is about. Let’s 
pass on; I’ll keep th’ lads for a couple of hours after 
you've all gone, and you can tak’ my word for’t as we 
shall get through it same as a band o’ two-year-olds to- 
night.” 
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To this, Dan, if he meant to have his music played at 
all, was obliged to agree, and he left the hall wondering 
a great deal, and hoping a very, very little. 

When he appeared on the stage at night, shod with 
his dancing clogs and ready to do his “turn,” the band 
played a preliminary chord that sounded magnificent 
to the uninitiated, but struck apprehension to the soul 
of Dan. He knew that chord well; it was the same old 
chord wherewith they had greeted his entrance from 
time immemorial, and was neither an introduction nor 
bore any relation to his newly acquired operatic airs. 

As the chord died away, and Dan waited the sequel 
with expectant feet, there ensued a dead silence, which 
the conductor broke by rising in his place, and address- 
ing Dan in loud tones and full hearing of the audience— 

“It’s no use, Mr. Leno,” he said, “the lads couldn’t 
tackle your job under a matter of three weeks; so 
unless tha’ can be content with th’ old la-tum-tiddle, 
tha’ must dance wi’out ony music.” 

So Dan, being helpless, perforce consented to a revival 
of “la-tum-tiddle,” and the band peacefully settled 
down to its old form. 


CHAPTER V 


DAN LENO HEADS THE BILLS 


LTHOUGH he had not yet succeeded in capturing 
the metropolis, Dan Leno was now fast becoming 
a celebrity in the provinces, and enjoyed the distinction 
of heading the bills at most of the halls he visited. He 
and his wife still continued to tour with the company ; 
but as Dan was able to command good money, and Mrs. 
Leno drew a separate salary as a ballad vocalist, they 
were now in comparative affluence, and Dan was steadily 
walking along the high road to fortune, on which, from 
that time, he never turned back. | 
Some of the theatres and music-halls in the north 
that they visited during this tour were, however, still in 
a very embryonic condition as compared with the 
palaces of pleasure the northern towns possess to-day. 
The proprietors of the same were more often than not 
of the very eccentric variety, and many of the per- 
formances witnessed there of a decidedly elementary 
type. | 
A very well-known proprietor, in those days, was a 
gentleman known as “The Signor,” who owned a 
flourishing music-hall in the centre of a colliery 
80 
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district. Why he was called “The Signor” is a mystery, 
because he made no pretensions to be an Italian, and 
could not possibly have passed himself off for one if he 
had desired to do so. 

_ Many were the authentic anecdotes that Dan Leno 
used to tell of this worthy. 

As an additional inducement to patronise his enter- 
tainment, “The Signor” used to distribute soup “free 
gratis” among his audience during the evening, a practice 
which, however keenly his patrons may have appreciated 
it, was a distinct slur on the attractive powers of the 
artistes he engaged to fill his programme. 

Also he had a son, whom Dan, having had frequent 
opportunities of judging, boldly characterised as “the 
absolute worst ventriloquist on earth.” This son, failing 
engagements at other halls, made up for the deficiency 
by appearing very frequently indeed at his father’s place 
of entertainment. 

“The Signor,” being a fond father, to the limit of 
foolishness, encouraged him to such an extent that 
his audiences rebelled, and, despite the attractions of 
free soup, stayed away in large numbers whenever 
the name of the so-called ventriloquist appeared on the 
bills, 

Thereupon the wily Signor bethought him of another 
plan. His son’s name appeared no more; but, by a 
remarkable coincidence, some artiste, whose name ad 
appear, invariably failed to turn up according to con- 
tract. 

. “The Signor’s” method, under these distressing circum- 
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stances, was always the same. _ He appeared before his 
audience, and, making his best bow, explained :— 


“Ladies and gentlemen,—I regret to inform you that, 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, Mr. Blank, whose 
name is next on the bill, is unfortunately unable to 
appear this evening. In order, however, to keep faith 
with my patrons, and being desirous not to shorten the 
programme in any way, I have succeeded in persuading 
my son, who is at present resting, to give his marvellous 
ventriloquial entertainment.” 


It was some little time before “ The Signor’s” patrons 
realised the fulness of the idea; or, if they did realise 
it, they were slow to resent it. But an audience, like 
a worm, will turn at last under severe pressure, and, 
after a month’s suffering, “The Signor,” when he stepped 
forth to make his now well-known announcement, had 
only got as far as: “Ladies and gentlemen,—I regret 
to inform you——” when he was interrupted by howls 
from the gallery and cries of— 

“No! No ventriloquist!” 

“Put your son to bed!” 

“Send him to school till he learns how to do it!” 

And other more or less practical suggestions of a 
similar nature. 

_ Drawing himself up in an attitude of stern defiance, 
“ The Signor” glared fiercely at his noisy gallery. 

“Silence up there!” he commanded. “Silence! 
or——” here he paused and pointed dramatically at 
the attendants, who were preparing to go forth, bearing 
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with them the steaming bowl. “Silence! or I'll stop 
your soup!” 

And silence reigned, broken only by the clatter of 
soup plates and the feeble voice of a very bad ventrilo- 
quist, to whom nobody listened for a moment. 

It was at “The Signor’s” benefit that Dan Leno 
played in his first and last melodrama. 

He has himself admitted that, with every intention 
to help the show along, he actually hindered it. 

His first appearance was under the table of a sitting- 
room situate in an Italian village inn, where, concealed 
by the long folds of the tablecloth, he was supposed 
to overhear the vile plot, hatched by the wicked brigands, 
as they sat smoking and drinking. 

His instructions were that at a certain cue he must 
raise the cloth slightly on the side nearest to the 
audience and cautiously peep out. This was, of course, 
necessary in order that the audience might know he 
was there, and thus follow the after proceedings in- 
telligently, and Dan faithfully carried out his instruc- 
tions. 

When the plot was at its very thickest, and the 
audience were sitting breathless and spellbound at its 
wicked intricacies, Dan lifted his tablecloth and peeped 
at them. 

Heaven knows what that audience saw in the face 
that dawned on them so abruptly. Probably, in his 
desire to be sufficiently intense to fit the situation, he 


gave them a prophetic vision of the Dan Leno of the 
near future. 
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Anyway, there was no more plot in that scene. The 
whole house shrieked with uncontrollable laughter, and 
refused to be quiet, or to listen to another spoken word, 
while Dan sat still under the table and ponege what 
on earth had happened. 

For the remainder of the play his services were used 
with distinct caution. 

At his next appearance, all that was seen of him was 
the point of his bayonet, while he marched, as a sentry, 
up and down on the other side of a prison wall. Inside, 
and in full view of the audience, was the prisoner, busily 
sawing through the bars of his cage with a file. When 
he had accomplished his object, and, in the very 
moment of escape, it was Dan’s duty to rush on and 
shoot him. The prisoner was then to fall back into his 
cell, and die in the centre of the stage, entirely sur- 
rounded by limelight, while Dan knelt by his side, and 
exclaimed, in accents of horror, “ Merciful heavens! 
I have shot my own brother!” (Curtain!!!) 

I say this is what ought to have happened; what 
really did happen was otherwise. 

It wasn’t really Dan’s fault at all; it was the gun 
that wouldn’t go off. 

With exemplary perseverance, Dan had some half- 
dozen ineffectual pot shots at his victim, thus affording 
him an opportunity, not only to escape, but to put 
several parishes between himself and his judicial 
murderer. 

_ The prisoner, however, had no intention of tamely 
escaping. He had a good death scene before him, and 
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he was too old a melodramatic hand to wilfully waste a 
centre stage solus, and a quantity of valuable lime- 
light; so, after giving Dan every reasonable oppor- 
tunity to shoot him, he staggered down the stage to his 
appointed place and there died of some unknown and 
mysterious disease, but apparently in great agony. 

Dan followed him there, but not being in his confi- 
dence as to cause of death, and recognising, under the 
existing conditions, the utter futility of his original 
speech as written, he knelt by the lifeless body, and ex- 
claimed in a voice of deepest woe, “ Merciful heavens! 
he has swallowed the file!” 

And the audience signified their approval of the same 
in the customary manner. 

These same audiences were rather tough nuts to 
crack sometimes. What they liked, they liked loudly ; 
but what they disliked, they disliked in an even more 
vociferous manner. 

Dan Leno was always, as one would naturally ex- 
pect, in the highest favour with them; but some of the 
weaker members, who fell by the way, could, alas, tell a 
very different tale! 

It was at the hall owned by “ The Signor” that an 
unfortunate serio-comic lady met her fate; whether 
deserved or otherwise, is not recorded. 

It is certain that she was not at all to the taste of the 
audience, and they told her so with no uncertain voice. 
The poor girl, whatever her abilities may have been, 
stuck to her work pluckily, and was singing and danc- 
ing, a smile on her lips, tears of mortification in her 
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eyes, doing her level best to win the audience over to 
her side, when, in the height of the uproar, “ The 
Signor” appeared on the stage, and the music stopped 
abruptly as he held up his hand to command silence. 

Leading the unfortunate serio-comic by the hand 
down to the footlights, he began— 


“Ladies and gentlemen—I am ashamed of you! 
Here is a lovely lady from London who has come 
among you to interest and amuse you, and you are so 
cruel as to treat her thus, 

“Have you considered, ladies and gentlemen, that 
this lady is honestly endeavouring to earn her daily 
bread, and, when you deliberately endeavour to prevent 
people from earning their daily bread, you-——” 


At this point of his speech a half-loaf of bread, flung 
by some patron in the gallery, hit him on the head and 
fell at his feet. 

Too proud to confess the remote possibility of any- 
body daring to inflict such an outrage upon 4zm, he 
calmly continued— 


“Yes! and, adding injury to insult, you even dare to 
throw bread at her—to throw bread at a poor girl who 
is doing her best to amuse you. Well, gentlemen, 
throw bread at her if you like! Thank God, she is not 
too proud to eat it.” 


And picking up the half-loaf, he thrust it into the fair 
serio’s disengaged hand, and led her off the stage with 
the air of a man who had won a diplomatic victory. 

On the different play-bills of this period Dan Leno is 
variously described; but always in the highest terms of 
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adulatory advertisement, which shows that the managers 
appreciated him at his proper value. 

For instance, at the Britannia Music Hall in Glasgow 
his advent is thus announced :-— 


“ First appearance in Scotland of the Conquering Hero, 
Mr. Dan Leno! 
Champion Clog Dancer of the World. 
He will nightly appear in his Champion Clog Dance.” 


A week later he is still there, and on the bills it is 
stated— 
“ The audience nightly in rapture at the inimitable 
dancing of Dan Leno, 
Champion Dancer of the World, 
In his Matchless Prize Hornpipe. Every Evening.” 


And the week following, although the then redoubt- 
able Irish comedian, Mr. W. J. Ashcroft, was appearing 
at the same time in the same hall, Dan Leno still held 
his own, for the advertisements record— 


“ Re-engagement for one week longer, by universal 
request, of Dan Leno, 
Champion Dancer of the World.” 


It is noteworthy that on the same bill he modestly 
appears in conjunction with his mother and stepfather 
as— 

“ The Comic Trio (Mr. and Mrs. Leno and Dan Patrick) 
In their really Funny Entertainments, Songs, 
Dances.” 


It is to be supposed that, for his second turn, he 
assumed the character of “ Pongo,” or some equally 
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efficient disguise, for the purpose of deluding the 
audience into the idea that Dan Patrick and Dan Leno 
were two separate and distinct performers. 

A most interesting bill is that which announces a 
“most gorgeous spectacular entertainment” at the 
Princess Palace in Leeds. 

The piece was entitled Zhe Wecklow Wedding; or, 
The Leprachaun's Revels. 

The author was Mr. William Leno, who also contribu- 
ted an original song and played a part in his own work. 

The scenery was painted by Dan Leno from sketches 
taken by him on the spot during his last Irish tour. 
In addition to his artistic share in the production, Dan 
headed the list of star artistes employed, and with Mr. 
Joe Alberto, took part in what is described as a Jerrific 
Phantom Fight. 

Also further down the bill we read— 


“ Tremendous success of Mr. Dan Leno, 
the World’s Champion Dancer.” 


We may well suppose that he contributed, in one 
way and another, a good deal towards the success of 
the entertainment. 

Of this production Johnny Danvers writes me :— 


“Mrs. Leno made most of the dresses, Dan and 1 
painted the scenery, and the old man and I wrote the 
book. The whole thing was put on the stage within a 
fortnight. We painted scenery most of the day, wrote 
the book most of the night; while Dan, in the intervals 
of painting, found time to help his mother in the making 
of the dresses—such as spangling tights, etc., etc.” 
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As an example of what people like the Lenos were 
expected to do for their money in those days, I may 
quote from a couple of bills announcing their benefits. 

The first took place at the Star Music Hall, Ancoats, 
Manchester, and the event is “ 2ve Benefit of the Leno 
Comic Quartette.” 

It may be noted that on this, as on several other 
occasions, Johnny Danvers was posing, for the nonce, as 
Mr. H. Leno. 

In addition to the performance of The Wicklow 
Wedding by the full strength of the company, Mr. Dan 
Patrick Leno danced his championship steps, also— 


“Five Grand Prizes given as follows :— 
Purse of Silver for the finest Baby under twelve 
months old. 

Each child to be weighed on the stage, and the Mother 
to appear with the child on the stage at 
The Baby Show. 

A Purse of Silver 
For the best Amateur American 
Song and Dance. 

-Purse of Silver 
To the best Amateur Comic Singer. 

A Purse of Silver 
For the best Amateur Clog Dancer. 

A Handsome Mounted Collar 
Will be given as a prize for the largest and most 
handsome cat. 

And to add to the gaiety of the night, 

A Purse of Silver 
To the exhibitor of 
The Best Performing Elephant!” 


One wonders at the marvellous and seemingly im- 
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possible combination of babies, cats, and elephants, and 
speculates in vain as to the precise amount that each 
purse of silver contained. 

The second bill emanates from “ The Grand Varieties, 
Sheffield,” and advertises the 


“ Benefit of Dan Leno.” 
It goes on to promise— 


“Mr. D. Leno intends to spare no expense to make 
this the most pleasant and enjoyable entertainment ever 
witnessed in Sheffield. 

“Look at the following Eight Grand Contests and 
Double Company! 

Now come Leno’s seasonable gifts : 
200 Half-ounces of Tobacco 
To the first 200 entering the Pit and Side-seats. 
Every half-ounce genuine. 
Now come the contests : 
Ten shillings for the best Clog Dancer. 
Dan Leno, judge. 
Each dancer to dance six steps, 
And shuffle in good clogs. 
No person that has gained his living by dancing 
will be allowed to enter. 

Ten Shillings to the Lady and Gentleman that can 

waltz six times round the stage the neatest. 

Half a crown each 
Will be given for the longest standing jump, 

For the best singer of two verses of a 
Comic Song, 
For the best High-Kicker, 
For a Sack Race, 
For a Boot-Finding Contest, 
For the person that can stand on the side of a barrel 
and sing a verse of asong.” 
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All this, be it noted, in addition to a laughable 
burlesque, entitled— 

“ Doctor Cut'Em Up, in which Dan Leno will play 
his original part of ‘ Dirty Billy.’ 

“ And the‘ Full Star Company,’ in their latest penren 
sensation, entitled Zhe Collter Boy.” 

As clog-dancing competitions were, in the north, 
very popular, Dan’s position as champion rendered him 
liable to be frequently called upon to act as judge 
whenever he happened to be in a town where such a 
competition was taking place. 

Now, to judge one of these affairs competently and 
fearlessly required as much technical knowledge and 
pluck as to judge a brass band contest or to referee in 
a football match. Dan had all the knowledge and the 
pluck; but he more than once found himself in a tight 
corner, where, he confessed, he couldn’t help wishing 
that Providence had made him several sizes larger; one 
notable occasion of the kind being in Gateshead, where 
they build men on large lines. 

Business being bad, the proprietor of the hall sug- 
gested, in order to wake up things a little, that a clog 
contest should be held, with Dan Leno as judge. 

To this Dan agreed, and the next Thursday night 
was fixed for the event. A goodly number of locals 
entered, and the proprietor, knowing that each com- 
petitor had a certain following who would pay to see 
their favourite dance, anticipated a good week’s business 
after all. 

The night arrived; the contestants turned up with 
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their thick-and-thin supporters, and the former got to 
work as they were called upon, while Dan stood by, 
conscientiously checking off their “ tip-tap and time.” 

He soon realised, however, that he had undertaken 
a very difficult task. As he decided each heat, he was 
certainly greeted with storms of cheers by the friends of 
the victor ; but, as against this, there were loud demands 
for his blood from the partisans of the defeated candi- 
date. 

Moreover, as, by a natural course of selection, the 
defeated grew more numerous than the victors, so, in 
proportion, did the execrations overpower the plaudits 
until the situation became rather alarming. 

The proprietor, ensconced behind the wings, and safe 
from any possible projectiles, earnestly adjured Dan not 
to eliminate so rapidly, but to announce as many dead 
heats as he conscientiously could. As these dead heats 
were, it may be noted, to be danced off on the following 
night, at the same place, and at the same prices of 
admission, it is possible that the proprietor had other 
motives for his advice in addition to the philanthropic 
preservation of Dan’s skin. 

Anyway, Dan did as he was told, and retired from 
the stage amid mingled howls and cheers. The pro- 
prietor, forced into generosity by the prospect of another 
good “house,” sent his judge home in a cab from a 
surreptitious exit, and thus eluded, on his behalf, the 
attentions of a few Gateshead gentlemen who were 
waiting at the stage door to demonstrate to him what 
the duties of an efficient judge really were. 
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On the following night the proceedings opened more 
quietly and reasonably. It seems that among the com- 
petitors was one Patsey Gallagher, a gentleman of such 
great personal popularity that he had managed to fill 
the gallery with a faction numerous enough to account 
for all the other factions together, and this helped Dan 
considerably in his work. 

Patsey being a good enough dancer to retain his place 
in the competition to the bitter end, the judge con- 
scientiously weeded out the weaker members, with 
the comfortable knowledge that whoever dared to 
object would be instantly and completely squashed by 
the Gallagher gang. So matters proceeded smoothly 
enough, until only two competitors survived—Patsey 
Gallagher and a callow youth, whose supporters were 
either few in number, or else subdued into judicious 
silence by the presence of the opposition crowd. 

The final heat began amidst fearful excitement. First 
of all, Patsey Gallagher danced, with easy and assured 
confidence, being greeted at the end by cheers loud 
enough and sufficiently prolonged to bias the judgment 
of any man of Dan Leno’s inches. 

Then the boy danced, and Dan Leno’s heart fell 
within him; because, as a matter of fact, the boy danced 
the better of the two. 

As he paused, and gazed doubtfully at the eager 
faces in the gallery, the owners of which were all 
anxiously awaiting his momentous decision, he heard 
the excited whisper of the proprietor, who was, as usual, 
safely hidden away from bodily harm— 
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“Don’t decide to-night! Give it a dead heat, and 
let’s have another good house to-morrow.” 

So Dan weakened (who can blame him?) and an- 
nounced a dead heat. 

That night he again went home in a cab; but, on this 
occasion, the supporters of Patsey Gallagher, rashly 
secure in to-morrow’s decision, escorted the vehicle, and 
kept him secure from the evil machinations of all de- 
feated competitors. 

On the Saturday excitement was at fever height, and 
the hall was packed when Dan (on whom the proceed- 
ings were beginning to pall) walked on the stage to 
witness and adjudicate upon the final stage of the 
contest. | 

It happened exactly as before. Dan Leno had not 
been mistaken. Patsey Gallagher danced well, but the 
boy danced better; so Dan, being an upright judge, if a 
small one, briefly announced, “The boy has won!” and 
fled to his dressing-room. Then the storm broke. 

The Gallagher party, after demolishing most of the 
gallery woodwork with marvellous rapidity, looked 
round for “the boy” and his supporters, “The boy” 
had judiciously vanished, and his supporters were not 
loudly advertising the fact that they were his sup- 
porters. 

Their next demand was for the proprietor, but that 
worthy had, with equally sound judgment, retired to his 
home, bearing with him the proceeds; so a deputation 
of a dozen went round to the stage door to interview 
the unfortunate judge. 
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The stage doorkeeper loyally barred the way, and 
stated that Mr. Dan Leno could not possibly receive 
visitors, because he was, at that moment, engaged in 
changing his clothes; but the functionary in question, 
being only a matter of 5 feet 11 inches in height, and a 
trifle over 13 stone in weight, was of no account what- 
ever, and quickly removed. 

Thus it was that little Dan Leno, putting on his boots 
in his dressing-room, and wondering if an armoured 
train would be provided to take him home that night, 
found himself surrounded by nearly eighty-four feet of 
Gateshead humanity. 

They wanted to know a good many things. They 
inquired if he pretended to know anything whatever 
about the art of clog-dancing. 

They wanted to know what he meant by it. 

They wanted to know if he had been squared by the 
other side. They informed him that it was the invari- 
able custom, from time immemorial, for Patsey Gallagher 
to win all clog-dancing competitions in Gateshead, and 
they wanted to know what he meant by stepping in 
and interfering with ancient privileges. 

Finally, they asked him—and they asked him this in 
one loud unanimous chorus— 

“ Did he want a jolly good hiding ?” 

“Well,” replied Dan, “I’m only a small man, and, if 
I’m going to have any choice, I think I’d rather argue 
about it.” 

“There's no’.enough of him to hit,” growled one of 
the giants disgustedly. 
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“Exactly!” agreed Dan. “Now, look here! You 
all keep pigeons, don’t you?” 

Naturally they all assented; because a Tyneside 
pigeon that didn’t own a collier for its master was a 
very rare bird. 

“Very good,” he continued. “Then suppose you 
back your bird for five pounds to fly against another 
man’s bird, and your bird alights two ticks before the 
other man’s, you win your money.” 

This proposition was carried unanimously. 

“Very well,” said Dan, “that was just how it hap- 
pened with Patsey—he danced magnificently, but he 
came in just two ticks after the boy.” 

It was probably the personality of Dan more than his 
argument that helped him; but their ferocity abated 
wonderfully, so, pursuing his advantage, he went on :— 

“Come with me, and I'll show you.” 

Putting on his clogs, he led the way to the deserted 
stage, and there demonstrated, in a practical menney 
exactly what he meant. 

Dancing vigorously all the time he was talking, he 
showed them where Patsey had failed and where the 
boy had succeeded ; he reproduced the steps that each 
of the pair had danced, and then treated his audience to 
a few steps such as neither Patsey nor the boy had ever 
dreamt of attaining. In a word, he danced away their 
wrath; he danced himself into their good graces, and 
finally parted with them loudly maintaining that “a chap 
who could dance like he could had a right to any 
opinion on the subject he liked to give, and that they 
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would punch the head of any man (including Patsey 
Gallagher) who ventured to say he was wrong.” 

Dan was to have received an addition of three pounds 
to his salary for this historic judgment, and little enough, 
too, when one considers that he ran the serious risk of 
early martyrdom. 

Sad to relate, he never got mat additional three 
pounds. 

On treasury night, at the end of his fortnight’s en- 
gagement, the proprietor appeared in the large dressing- 
room, where most of the male members were assembled, 
and briefly announced, “ Business has been rotten.” 

As nobody responded to this uncalled-for statement, 
he put the leading question, “ Which of you boys can go 
three pounds short this week ?” 

There was a dead silence for a moment, and then they 
all with one accord began to make excuse. 

One said he would have been only too delighted to 
oblige the management, but the fact was he had been out 
of an engagement for the past three weeks and simply 
couldn’t afford to do it. 

Another, with deep regret, stated that he must posi- 
tively have his full salary that week, as he opened at 
Edinburgh next, and the railway fare was a very heavy 
one. | 

A third was going to Dublin, a fourth to Plymouth ; 
in fact, there never were such a number of expensive 
journeys as had to be taken on that particular occasion. 

The proprietor turned to Dan. “I know you only go 


as far as Sunderland,” he remarked pointedly. 
H 
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“Yes, I suppose it’s me for it,” returned Dan sub- 
missively. 

“Thank you, my boy,” said the proprietor gratefully, 
“you shall have the money by post next week without 
fail.” 

The debt was never paid. Not that the debtor ever 
forgot it, or even pretended to forget it, because for years 
afterwards whenever he met Dan he used to greet him 
cheerfully with the remark, “ It’s all right, dear old boy ! 
I haven’t forgotten that little matter of the three 
pounds.” 

When Dan Leno went to London permanently he lost 
sight of this gentleman for some years ; but one day, 
suddenly spying him sitting at lunch with a few friends 
in a high-class restaurant, he determined to try and 
collect the money. 

Going straight to him, Dan remarked, without any 
preamble, “It’s all right, dear old boy! I haven't for- 
gotten that little matter of the three pounds.” 

For a moment he was taken by surprise; but, re- 
covering himself instantly, he replied, quite unabashed, 
“Neither have I, Dan! Neither have I!”—and went 
on with his lunch. | | 

It was in 1885 that Dan Leno secured his first en- 
gagement in London as a comedian. Success was 
rapidly coming his way, and he doubtless felt that he 
was too important a factor to be submerged in a troupe 
any longer. 

So, with his wife, he went up to town, and the old 
folks practically retired from the stage. 
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It is typical of him that directly he began to draw a 
salary out of which it was at all possible for him to save 
anything he spared a sufficient pension for his step- 
father and mother, and, taking a house for them in the 
suburbs of Manchester, kept them in comfort from then 
to the end of their days. 

It is also typical of his stepfather that when Dan, in 
the height of his fame, paid them periodical visits, the 
old man would insist on personally conducting him 
round all his haunts and proudly exhibiting him to his 
admiring cronies. 

“There he stands,” he would exclaim oratorically. 
“There he stands! Dan Leno! Jy boy! The most 
famous man on earth—and / trained him!” Then, 
seizing Dan’s hand and displaying his diamond ring to 
the assembled company, he would continue, “ See that? 
Things like that don’t grow on gooseberry bushes, do 
they? Who is responsible for putting that ring on that 
finger? Ask the boy! Ae//tell you! I am!” 

To which doubtful proposition Dan would dutifully 
assent, a general libation would ensue, and a move 
would be made to the next haunt, therein to repeat the 
same performance. 


CHAPTER VI 
DAN LENO’S EARLY APPEARANCES IN LONDON 


AN LENO first appeared as a comedian in 
London, at the Foresters’ Music Hall. He may 
be said to have appeared as a comedian in spite of 
himself, because he had other views; but a kindly fate 
overruled them. 
His salary was £5 a week, in return for which he 
performed three items. 


1, Asong entitled “ Going to buy Milk for the Twins,” 
in which he impersonated a woman—one of 
those garrulous, distressed, on-the-verge-of-tears 
females he appeared to know so well, and was 
able to portray so vividly. 

2. An Irish song entitled “ When Rafferty raffled his 
Watch.” 

3. His celebrated Champion clog dance. 


The last item was, of course, supposed to be his 
piece de résistance; but the patrons of the Foresters’ 
Music Hall thought otherwise. 

His songs they received with rapture, but his dancing 
with cool indifference, and not even the exhibition of 
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the celebrated fifty-guinea belt could arouse them to 
enthusiasm. 

For Dan, fresh from the dancing enthusiasts of the 
North, this was naturally a great surprise. He had not 
calculated on the fact that the average Londoner knew 
nothing whatever about the rolling, the kicking, the 
taps, the twizzles, the shuffles, or, indeed, about the 
clogs themselves. So far as they could tell, he might 
have been dancing very well; or he might have been 
dancing very badly. They didn’t know, and they 
weren't interested. 

But they knew when they heard a comic song well 
sung, and they said so unanimously. 

So Dan realised, at his very first engagement, that if 
he meant to capture London, he would have to do it 
by his head first and his feet afterwards 

A similar case, pointing out the different tastes of 
North and South country audiences, was that of Albert 
Chevalier, 

_When Mr. Chevalier first visited Manchester, after a 
London triumph with his idealised coster, Manchester 
did not understand him in the very least. They knew 
that such beings as cockney costers existed, but they 
did not recognise a coster who serenaded his sweetheart 
and sang love songs to “ The Future Mrs. ’Awkins,” and 
it was not until Chevalier sang “Knocked ’em in the 
Old Kent Road,” with a lively dance at the end of it, 
that they forgave him for what he had previously 
done. 


Chevalier persevered, sa in the end Manchester 
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appreciated him; but Dan preferred to capture London 
by giving London what it wanted. 

It is a positive blessing to mankind that he did so, 
and that first-night audience at the Foresters’ may con- 
gratulate itself on having helped considerably towards 
adding to the gaiety of the nation. Dan Leno, asa 
clog-dancer, was, of course, pre-eminent; but the world 
soon endorsed the verdict of the Foresters’, and gladly 
spared Leno the clog-dancer to gain Leno the comedian. 

I can find no criticisms of his first appearances in the 
London music-halls, so presume, as the Press had no 
reason to suspect the advent of a great comedian, they 
were not present to welcome him. 

Most of the songs that he made successful in his 
early days were written for him by Mr. Harry King. 
They were never published ; the original MSS. are lost, 
and for many years past I have no doubt the only 
complete record of them was in Dan’s own head. 

The words of “Going to buy Milk for the Twins” 
are, so far as I have been able to ascertain, lost in 
oblivion. 

The chorus of “When mattesty raffled his Watch,” 
ran as follows :— 


“The fender was chained to the fireplace ; 

The poker was chained to the hob ; 

You bet your life, if they’d been loose, 
They'd both have been on the job. 

The tables and chairs were tumbled downstairs ; 
We'd plenty of Irish and Scotch ; 

And the divil’s own row there was that night 
When Rafferty raffied his watch.” 
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Another success he made about this time was as the 
“Trish Harvestman,” the chorus of which is simplicity 


itself :-— | 
“I’m Insh Pat, ha! ha! 
And I come from Limerick Town, 
So hire me, while I’m on the road, 
To cut your harvest down.” 


While yet another dealt with the troubles and trials 
attendant upon a surreptitious family removal :— 


“There’s nobody saw us moving, 
So we shall be hard to find ; 
There’s my two daughters pulling at the shafts, 
While the old girl’s pushing up behind. 
We sailed away from Poverty Bay 
Not one minute too soon ; 
It’s very hard luck, 
And you want a bit of pluck 
To be always shooting the moon.” 


The successful engagement at the Foresters’ was 
followed by an equally successful one at the Middlesex, 
where, once more, the comedian triumphed, if anything, 
more completely over the clog-dancer. 

Following hard upon this came engagements at other 
London halls, and, although he had not yet penetrated 
into the West End, Dan Leno rapidly became a popular 
London success. 

These London engagements were, perforce, sandwiched 
between sundry flying visits to the provinces, where he 
still had old contracts to fulfil; and it is interesting to 
note that, at the very time Dan was making his name 
in London as a comedian, the faithful ones in the North 
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declined to forsake their old love altogether, and were 
still announcing him as— 


“ Still Champion of all the Champions, 
Dan Leno, 
Vocal Comedian, and the World’s Champion Dancer. 
Holder of the only Legitimate Champion 
Gold and Silver Belt, 
The Grandest Piece of Workmanship 
_Ever produced in this Country. 
Cost £50. 
One Week only.” 


Reading the above announcement, one is inclined to 
believe that the manufacturing instinct of the North 
induced the audience to value the belt as highly as 
its holder, and to value its holder more for his dancing 
than his singing. 

One is strengthened in this opinion by reading, 
immediately below Dan’s name, of the engagement of a 
gentleman described as— | 


“The World-renowned, Funny, Comical, Laughable, 
and Original Side-splitting Comedian. The most 
Versatile Comedian we have at the present upon the 
Music-hall stage. Every song funny! Every song in 
character!! Every song copyright!!! Not one, but 
all!!! 

“Come and have a laugh! Remember, this is the 
only one of his name in the Concert Hall.” 


I do not give his name, as it has been long since for- 
gotten, and, never having seen him, I know nothing of 
his abilities; but it is certainly peculiar to read, on the 
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same bill with Dan Leno, of a comedian thus described 
as possessing all the attributes that Dan Leno himself 
possessed in the highest degree. 

When not thus engaged in the provinces, Dan Leno 
appeared in turn at Collins’s Music Hall, Islington ; the 
Queen’s, Poplar; the Standard, Pimlico; and other 
outlying places of amusement. 

Then it was that he began to introduce into his songs 
those wonderful character studies which, if exaggerated 
as he only could exaggerate and be forgiven, were taken 
from, and in the main true, to life. 

Of such were “The Ice Cream Man,” which was a 
grown-up and much more maturely comic version of the 
“Italian Boy” of his juvenile days, 

The character he gave us in another of his songs, 
“The Railway Guard,” he has confessed that he stole 
from the original owner: “a fussy little man I used to 
see at Brixton Station, always rushing up and down, 
shouting at everybody, and himself doing nonine 
whatever.” 

It is doubtful whether that railway guard would, if he 
had seen the performance, recognise it as a caricature 
of himself; and it is just as well that he knew nothing 
about it, because Dan’s picture of him, both facially 
and sartorially, is the reverse of flattering. 

Dan had an idea once of presenting, as a companion 
picture, one of the typically slow and stolid railway 
employés engaged on a little single line that joined one 
market town with another, and, between them, ambled 
gently through insignificant villages in a thoroughly 
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peaceful and pastoral manner. In the end, however, he 
decided that the plan was impracticable, because if he 
gave a thoroughly consistent character-reading of their 
speed of thought and speech, one song, with the usual 
amount of dialogue, would be sufficiently long to consti- 
tute an entire evening’s entertainment. 

One morning Dan found himself travelling on this 
little line, and, having plenty of time to spare (which, 
indeed, was an absolute necessity for all who journeyed 
on that system), thought he would alight at one of the 
wayside stations and visit a celebrated old castle in the 
neighbourhood. | 

The train started, and in due course arrived at the 
first station. Nobody got in and nobody got out; but 
there was a lengthened pause in the proceedings, and a 
silence reigned that was only broken by the panting of 
the engine. 

Dan looked out of the window. It was a very hot day, 
and the stationmaster, with his porter, could be plainly 
seen in the offing leisurely making for the village inn. 

This made Dan feel thirsty, and he began to wonder 
whether he would have time to join them and have 
“just one” before the train started again. 

He looked up the platform. It was deserted, except 
for the guard, who sat on one of the seats in an appar- 
ently exhausted condition, and wearing an old straw hat 
well tilted over his eyes. 

The engine driver and stoker leant over the side of 
the engine, and, gazing thoughtfully at the guard, 
smoked in silent content. 
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The signalman, having signalled “ All lines clear,” 
leant out of his window, gazed regretfully at the village 
inn, and also smoked. 

This pretty picture of still life lasted until it began to 
assume an air of permanence, so Dan got out of his 
carriage and approached the guard. 

“I’m very much obliged to you for letting me see so 
much of this place,” he said. “It’s a very pretty place 
indeed, but I know when I’ve had enough of a good 
thing. Can we go somewhere else, please ?” 

The guard, without deigning to answer directly, 
looked up at the engine driver and inquired in an 
injured tone of voice, “What are you stopping for? 
Why don’t you go on?” 

“I’m waiting for you to whistle!” replied the driver 
placidly, and still smoking. 

The guard grunted disgustedly. “I whistled a good 
five minutes ago!” he said. 

‘““Never heard you!” retorted the other. ‘“ Whistle 
again!” : 

“Not me!” objected the guard, with an air of quiet 
determination. “Once is enough for you!” 

It is hard to say how or when the dispute would have 
ended if Dan had not seized the whistle that dangled 
from the guard’s buttonhole and given the desired signal 
himself. 

The driver, thus officially roused, moved on his 
engine with due deliberation ; and Dan, looking back 
out of his window, saw the signalman put his signal at 
“Danger” and stroll in the direction of the village 
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inn with the air of a man who had made everything 
absolutely secure. 

When they reached the station for which Dan had 
booked, he got out; and after watching the train depart, 
began to search for information. 

He could find no stationmaster, but he came across 
an elderly, rather decrepit porter, who evidently dated 
back to the days when trains were not. 

Dan asked him the way to the castle, but the porter 
knew “nowt about any castles anywheres thereabout.” 

“Perhaps you're a stranger here ?” suggested Dan. 

“I’m not,” retorted the old man, indignant at the 
insult. “I was born here!” and hobbled home to 
dinner. 

Dan had slightly better luck with the booking-office 
clerk. That youthful functionary, in the intervals of 
playing marbles on the waiting-room floor, condescended 
to tell him: 

“Ay, there’s what some folks call a castle not so 
far away, but it’s not up to much: most of it’s fell 
down.” | 

“Exactly,” replied: Dan. “That's the castle I want, 
and it’s the ‘fell-downness’ of it that I’ve particularly 
come to see, Which is the nearest way to it?” 

“You've come to th’ wrong station,” said the clerk 
stolidly, his mind being deeply concentrated on his 
efforts to “spank taws” out of a chalk ring he had 
drawn on the floor. “ You ought to have gone on to th’ 
next un!” 

“And what time is the next train to th’ next un?” 
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queried Dan, determined to see his castle or perish in 
the attempt. 

The youth told him briefly and without comment. 

It started in exactly two hours and ten minutes from 
the date their conversation terminated ; so Dan, to pass 
away the time, determined to explore the surrounding 
country and return to the station in time to catch his 
train. 

He strolled leisurely along pretty country roads and 
lanes, without any definite aim or object in view, until 
he found himself, just pleasantly tired, in the market- 
place of a little village. 

After refreshing himself and resting for a time in the 
local hostelry, he retraced his steps, and arrived at his 
original station with comfortable time to spare. 

The booking clerk, now on duty, but occasionally 
rattling his marbles in his pocket by way of recreation, 
served him with his ticket. The price of the said ticket 
was exactly twopence, and this set Dan thinking deeply. 

He thought so deeply that, when the train eventually 
turned him out in the identical village he had walked 
to and from, and within a hundred yards of the local 
hostelry in which he had refreshed and waited, he was 
more annoyed than surprised ; but after considering the 
matter carefully in all its bearings, he finally decided to 
be more amused than either. 

Dan Leno has himself stated more than once— 


“When I first came to London there was a great 


demand for comic singers, and my style struck the 
public taste.” 
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This is a sufficiently modest way of accounting for 
an undoubted success. However the public taste may 
vary in the matter of comic singing and comic singers, 
it seems to me that there always has been, and always 
will be, a great demand for Dan Lenos. 

He further adds— 

“The characters of my songs are all ‘founded on 
fact. To get the effect out of such songs is not so 
easy as it looks. In the first place, you have to catch 
your song, and you will understand that difficulty when 
I tell you that I have fully 150 songs at home for which 
I have paid from one to five guineas each, and which 
are utterly useless. | 

“Sometimes I sit up all night studying a song, and 
trying to see chances of effect in it, until I finally get 
out of temper and throw it in the fire. I study hard 
for all my songs, and my favourite way of doing that is 
to walk for a few miles in the rain, keeping time with 
my feet to the tune.” 

One is tempted to wonder why “in the rain”; but 
no genius ever lived who had not his own little peculi- 
arities, and Dan Leno was no exception to the rule. 

As he rose in his profession he, naturally enough, 
became the target at which budding authors and com- 
posers fired their verses and tunes. From the point of 
view of such, it is well to be connected with a rising 
man as soon as possible; so, the further he progressed, 
the more he was inundated with original songs. As he 
punctiliously replied to all correspondence himself, his 
letters on this subject alone must have occupied a good 
deal of his time. 
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In this connection I was, I remember, once able to 
surprise and puzzle him very completely. 

Some years before I was introduced to him person- 
ally I wrote a song that I fondly imagined would suit 
him exactly. So, with delightful visions of hearing 
Dan Leno sing one of my songs, I posted him a MS. 
copy, and impatiently waited the result. 

Alas! it was returned to me in two days, accompanied 
by a nice little note that soothed while it disappointed. 

The note in question was headed by no address save 
“London,” and the date was merely stated briefly to 
be “Sunday.” I suppose he was too busy sending out 
similar epistles to have time to enter into minor details. 
It read as follows :— 


“DEAR SIR, 


“TI am much obliged to you for your offer of the 
enclosed song, which, I think, is excellent” (and which 
f don’t think he did for a moment). 

“Unfortunately, I have another song on the same 
subject, so am unable to use yours, 
“Yours truly, 


“DAN LENO” 


I kept this note by me, and many years afterwards, 
before attending a Drury Lane rehearsal, while going 
through some old papers, I came across it. So I put 
it in my pocket and took it with me. 

The first person I showed it to was Herbert Campbell, 
and directly he noticed the general vagueness of date 
and address he saw the possibilities of a joke in it. 
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So, calling in the aid of Arthur Collins, we three con- 
ceived the idea of having a little fun with Dan. 

As we were all seated at lunch, I casually inquired— 
“ Oh, by the by, Dan, have I offended you in any way?” 

“Offended me?” he replied, looking up in some 
surprise, “No, certainly not. Why do you ask?” 

“Well, I thought I must have done, when you send 
me a letter like this one,” I explained, and, taking the 
note from my pocket, I threw it across the table to 
him. 

Dan read the note through carefully, and looked 
puzzled; then he read it over again, and looked still 
more puzzled. | 

“Do you mean to say that I sent you this letter?” 
he demanded. 

“You ad,” I replied. 

“When ?” he asked. 

“You can see the date for yourself,” I said, pointing 
to it, “ Sunday.” 

“Well, I certainly dd send out one or two letters 
declining songs last Sunday,” he admitted, “ but, upon 
my word, I really can’t remember”—here he paused 
abruptly, and was evidently doing his best to dive into 
his memory and fish up facts. 

“What's the matter over there?” asked Arthur 
Collins from his end of the table. | 

“ This,” I responded, recovering the note from Dan 
and handing it to him. “It’s not a very friendly letter 
for Dan Leno to send to me, is it?” 

“TI should rather think not,” replied Collins, after 
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perusal. “I wouldn't like him to write that way to me. 
Read it, Herbert,” and he passed it on to Herbert 
Campbell. 

Herbert put on his eyeglasses and read it carefully. 
Then he turned an accusing glance on me. “You've 
been upsetting him in some way,” he stated, “Dan 
always writes that way to people who’ve annoyed him.” 

“ That’s what I’m afraid of,” I replied. ‘“ But, for the 
life of me, I can’t think what I’ve done.” 

“No! no!” exclaimed Dan earnestly, emerging from 
his reverie, “ he’s done nothing—nothing at all to offend 
me. What I can’t make out is how I came to——” 
—here he paused once more and resumed his thinking. 

“It’s all very well saying that,” remarked Collins, 
“but when a man writes to a man he knows well he 
doesn’t begin his letter with ‘Dear Sir’ if he feels quite 
friendly towards him.” 

“TI hope you don’t think I’m vexed because Dan 
refused the song,” I said. “He had a perfect right to 
do that if he didn’t like it.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Herbert. “But that’s not the 
point; it’s the nasty way he did it.” 

“TI know,” exclaimed Dan, with the relieved air of one 
who has solved a knotty problem, “I must have put 
somebody else’s letter in your envelope.” 

“IT see!” said I, “Then what did you write to me?” 

“T forget for the moment,” replied Dan helplessly. 

“Qh, come, Dan,” expostulated Collins, “surely you 
remember whether you accepted the song or refused it.” 
“Upon my word, I do not,” he admitted. 

I 
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“TI don’t believe he ever read the blessed song at all; 
simply declined it without even looking at it,” Herbert 
suggested. 

“Now that’s a thing I never do, and you know very 
well I don’t,” contradicted Dan, roused to self-defence. 
“TI read everything that’s sent to me. If you tell me 
what the song was about,” he continued, turning to me, 
“ I’ve no doubt I shall remember all about it.” 

“It was about a fried-fish shop,” I returned promptly, 
having completely forgotten what the subject of the 
original song was. 

“Oh! that’s the song, is it?” put in Herbert—" I 
remember your reading it to me. I’m surprised at Dan 
refusing it—it would suit him Ar. The chorus is a 
nailer. I don’t pick up things very quickly, but I’ve 
never forgotten it.” 

“That’s a good idea, Herbert,” suggested Collins, 
swiftly turning the tables on his fellow-conspirator. 
“Sing the chorus to Dan, and see whether he recog- 
nises it.” 

Herbert was for a moment nonplussed, but quickly 
rose to the situation. 

“ Yes,” he agreed, “I'll sing the chorus. Listen, Dan. 
This is how it goes.” And he warbled to an extempore 
melody the following poetic words :— 

“ Fried fish is a very nice dish ; 
It’s a relish to your tea ; 


So, if you wish a pen’north of fish, 
You must all come round to me.” | 


Dan gazed steadily at Herbert, who was slightly 
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overacting by assuming an expression of stern gravity 
quite foreign to his usually smiling features, and then, 
remarked— ; 

“So that’s the chorus?” 

We agreed. 

“And the chorus is the best part of the song,” he 
went on. 

We agreed again. 

“Then I can explain everything,” continued Dan ; 
“TI remember it all perfectly now. That nice little 
polite note that I put in Hickory Wood’s envelope 
by mistake was one I had written to the Poet Laureate, 
who means well, but doesn’t quite hit my style. 

“I don’t much mind Wood's getting this letter 
although he doesn’t deserve it; but what annoys me is 
that the Poet Laureate won’t like receiving the other 
letter to say that if he sends me any more of his vulgar 
fried-fish verses I’ll have him prosecuted as a public 
nuisance.” 

Which explanation we correctly took to mean that 
Dan had at last tumbled to the idea of the joke. 

From the time he virtually abandoned clog-dancing- 
and began to grow in favour as a London comedian 
Dan Leno steadily developed his entertainment in one 
special direction. 

One calls his performances on the halls “songs” for 
want of a pithy word that is better; but they were not 
really songs at all. They were diverting monologues in 
a style of which he was as undoubtedly the originator 
as he was its finest exponent. With him the character 
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was the first consideration; the amusing wealth of 
monologue or “ patter” was the means whereby he gave 
his audience an insight into that character, while the 
verses struck one as being, in most cases, a somewhat 
unnecessary interlude. 

Indeed, he was evidently of this opinion himself, 
because in his later efforts, when he may be fairly 
said to have perfected his style, he merely used one 
verse to introduce himself and one chorus to take 
himself off the stage. The rest was simply fluent con- 
versation. 

I can hardly suppose they were a great success from 
a publisher’s point of view. 1 Aave heard misguided 
men, copy in hand, attempt to sing Dan Leno’s songs 
in drawing-rooms, attired the while in evening dress ; 
but I should imagine that any man who really appreci- 
ated his peculiar humour would no more think of doing 
this than he would purchase the full printed instructions 
of Paul Cinquevalli’s feats and attempt to reproduce 
them by referring to the book. 

It was Mr. George Conquest, of the Surrey Theatre, 
who first engaged Dan Leno for pantomime, and it is 
noteworthy that a son of Mr. George Conquest played 
leading parts with him in his last three pantomimes at 
Drury Lane. 

Mr. Conquest heard him sing “Fetching the Milk for 
the Twins,” and at once made him an offer, jointly with 
his wife, at a salary of £20 weekly to play in the 1886-7 
pantomime at the Surrey: The pantomime subject was 
Jack and the Beanstalk ; Dan was to be cast for the 
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part of Jack’s mother, and Mrs, Leno was offered that 
of Mercury. 

The offer was accepted, and Dan entered on the first 
of a series of London pantomime engagements that 
were destined to last uninterruptedly until 1904. 

Apropos of this, Johnny Danvers tells an interesting 
story. - 

When Dan first came back to London, he had, 
curiously enough, never seen Drury Lane Theatre at 
all; so one morning Danvers said to him, “Dan, I’ve 
often heard you say you've never seen ‘The Lane.’ 
Let’s walk over and have a look at the outside of it 
now.” 

So they walked over and paused before its portals 
and classic pillars. After a few moments of silent sur- 
vey, Dan Leno, to the surprise of Danvers, walked up 
the steps and knelt on the topmost one. Then, rising 
and returning, he took his chum by the arm and 
remarked very quietly, “Johnny! I shall act there 
some day.” 


CHAPTER VII 
DAN LENO’S PANTOMIMES 


HE title of this chapter is no misnomer, for Dan 

Leno had not been in many pantomimes before it 

came to be an accepted fact that for him to be in one 
meant that he made it his own. 

Some music-hall comedians, being accustomed to 
work alone all the year round, feel strange and unac- 
customed when, in pantomime, they are suddenly re- 
quired to alter their methods and become parts instead 
of the complete show. Dan Leno never rseemed to be 
troubled with this difficulty. 

His early training as a member of a troupe may have 
helped him alittle to harmoniously combine with others ; 
but the principal reason for his success in this direction 
is undoubtedly that he was “to the manner born.” 

Although he certainly predominated, he never mono- 
polised. His keen sense of characterisation, that kept 
him always well in the picture, seemed to help those 
who were playing with him almost as much as it helped 
himself towards success. 

I have often noticed, in pantomime, that whoever was 
playing in a scene with Dan Leno always seemed, at 
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that point, to be at his or her very best. So far from 
extinguishing his colleagues, Dan appeared to be able to 
bring out their highest qualities. And again, when 
circumstances demanded, he could, without leaving the 
stage, efface himself as completely, and do nothing as 
artistically, as any actor I ever saw. 

To Dan Leno, a pantomime character was a real 
character; a character to be as carefully studied and 
thought out as that of the emotionally complex nature 
of a heroine in a problem play. | 

His pantomime queens, for example, with all their 
absurd extravagance, yet contrived to convey some 
subtle suggestion of regality. An impossible queen, we 
say, of course ; but still a queen, and, when we come to 
think of it, quite a possible queen, too, under the 
eccentric conditions and amid the peculiar surroundings. 
His studies of women in a humble walk of life were 
entirely different. His gait, his manner, his expres- 
sion were altered, and all his dignity had vanished. He 
was homely, discursive, and confidential, not to say 
occasionally aggressive. His own personality was, of 
course, ever present; but when I saw him playing these 
kind of parts, the impression he left on my mind was 
not so much a picture of Dan Leno playing the part of 
a woman in a particular walk of life as the picture of 
what Dan Leno would have been if he had actually been 
that particular woman. 

No comedian playing female parts has ever differ- 
entiated his studies of the sex so much as Dan Leno 
did. In his last five pantomimes at Drury Lane he 
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played a woman’s part each year, and she was a 
perfectly different woman every time. He found fresh 
individualities for them all. 

I remember him saying to me, after going through 
his part of Sister Anne, in Bluebeard, for the first 
time, “I’m afraid! I’m very much afraid!” 

“Don’t you like the part?” I asked, rather dis- 
appointed. 

“Oh yes, I like the part very much!” he replied. 
“That’s what I mean. I see so much in it that I’m 
afraid I shall overdo it, and I don’t want to do that.” 

He was evidently a success in his first pantomime at 
the Surrey, and an immediate one, because Mr. 
Conquest, on the second night, engaged him and his 
wife for the following year, he as principal comedian 
and Mrs. Leno as principal girl, in the pantomime of 
Sinbad the Sazlor. 

Both these pantomimes were written by Messrs. 
George Conquest and Henry Spry. In the first he 
was associated with, among others, Tom Costello, 
Johnny Danvers, and Maud Stafford; in the second 
with Arthur Williams, who played The Ploughboy. 

The Press both welcomed and appreciated him at 
once. Of his first appearance it was written— 

“A more amusing Dame Durden than Mr. Dan Leno 
it would not be easy to discover. 

“Naturally some good dancing was looked for here, 
and nobody was disappointed.” 

When he played in Sinbad the Satlor he was com- 
mended as— 
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“Mr. Dan Leno, who made a capital tinker, full of 
drollery and grotesque business. Some of his scenes 
were particularly good, and he was most humorous 
throughout the pantomime.” * 


It may be here remarked that Dan Leno was very, 
very sensitive to press, or, indeed, any criticism. Like 
the princess in the fairy tale, he could detect and be 
made uncomfortable by one crumpled rose leaf of 
blame, however many feather-beds of praise were piled 
on the top of it. 

He generally went through his pantomime press 
notices while resting in the dressing-room he and 
Herbert Campbell occupied jointly, and whenever he 
came across any remark about himself that he con- 
sidered unfair or incorrect in any way he insisted on 
reading it aloud to Herbert. 

If that was all he did, Herbert, who I honestly 
believe never read a press notice, and certainly never 
subscribed to any press-cutting association, would 
merely grunt in a non-committal manner; but if Dan, 
growing excited over his real or fancied grievances, 
came across to where Herbert always sat, calmly puffing 
at a fat cigar, and flourishing the press-cuttings in his 
face, demanded either a sympathetic or some other 
expression of opinion on the subject, Herbert would 
merely remark, “Serve you right for buying a guinea’s 
worth of trouble,’ and with that “closure” the dis- 
cussion. 


* These notes are from 7he Era. 


t The press-cutting associations supply a fixed number of newspaper 
notices for a guinea. 
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It was while Dan was playing in the Szzbad panto- 
mime that he first came under the notice of Sir 
Augustus Harris, who engaged him to appear in the 
Drury Lane Christmas Annual of 1888. Mrs. Leno was 
also engaged; but before Christmas came round again 
increasing family responsibilities induced her perman- 
ently to retire from the stage into a happy domesticity. 

Dan’s part was that of The Baroness, in Zhe Bades in 
the Wood, and there it was he first met that unruly pair 
of infants, Herbert Campbell and Harry Nicholls. 

Among others who appeared with him were Harriet 
Vernon, Maggie Duggan, Charles Lauri, Victor Stevens, 
and the Griffiths Brothers. Here again his success was 
never in doubt. In the first month of his engagement 
Sir Augustus Harris renewed it for three years, and, 
after that, for five more. 

Subsequently Drury Lane claimed him, as he used 
to say, for the term of his natural life; a term which, 
unfortunately, proved to be all too short. | 

When, in the fulfilment of his own prophecy, he 
made his first bow to a Drury Lane audience, he found 
that his reputation had preceded him. It is interesting 
to read that— 


_ “Mr, Dan Leno, whose reception was very cordial, 
made much capital out of the part of The Baroness, 
his dancing being especially diverting.” 


Apropos of the late Charles Lauri, who was, as has 
been stated, one of his colleagues in this pantomime, 
Dan used to tell a good story. 
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One Christmas season Lauri was playing the part of 
a dog in one of the provincial pantomimes. At re- 
hearsals he was, as ever, full of suggestions for little bits 
of artistic “ business” wherewith to embellish his part and 
help the show along generally. He had, of course, a great 
name as an animal impersonator, and his reputation, 
combined with the fact that his suggestions were gener- 
ally excellent in themselves, naturally induced his 
fellow-artistes to respect and act upon them literally. 

In this pantomime were engaged two gentlemen of 
the knockabout persuasion, who stuck hatchets in each 
other’s heads, and generally committed assault and 
battery in the way of business, The name under which 
they appeared before the British public was “The 
Tender Brothers Mick,” and their speciality was a blow 
on the skull that would render senseless anybody but a 
“Tender Brother.” 

It was these worthies whom Lauri rashly approached 
with the request that they would help him in one of his 
scenes, 

“When you come on the stage,” he explained to 
them, “I'll bark ; then I'll run out of my kennel and go 
for you. While I’m biting one of you on the leg, the 
other one must hit me on the head with his stick. Then 
I'll howl and run back into my kennel again. See?” 

They listened attentively to the explanation, and said 
they quite understood what was meant. In fact, they 
added, it might almost be said to be in their line of 
business. And so it was arranged, and performed for 
one night only. 
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When the “ Tender Brothers” arrived upon the stage, 
Lauri barked, rushed out of his kennel, and fastened on 
to a leg. Whereupon one of the “ Tender Brothers,” 
according to instructions, raised his stick and gave 
Lauri one on the head with it. 

I suppose, for a “Tender Brother,” it was not a 
particularly vigorous stroke; merely the kind of blow 
he was accustomed to give his other “ Tender Brother” 
when they were informally rehearsing for their more 
serious efforts in public. But it was more than enough 
for poor Charles Lauri. 

He howled more than realistically ; retired to his 
kennel, and, metaphorically speaking, did not emerge 
from it again for quite three days. 

Dan Leno’s second Drury Lane pantomime was 
Jack and the Beanstalk, in which he again appeared 
as the down-trodden mother of the heroic Jack. Here 
he gave a most amusing study of an elderly lady 
endeavouring to sing a serious love ballad, and being 
constantly thwarted in her endeavours by a rival 
concert of cats immediately outside her window. 

It is also to be noted that, although he had parted 
with his clogs, he had by no means parted with his 
dancing. He had merely changed from one style to 
another that was apparently better suited to the taste of 
the metropolis ; because in a notice of this pantomime 
we read :— 


“Mr. Dan Leno’s dances must be seen to be believed 
in. They are electrical.” 
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Up to this, Dan had only been seen by Drury Lane 
audiences as a woman, and the idea struck Sir Augustus 
Harris that he might do worse than give him a chance 
to show what he could do as a member of the male sex. 

“Dan,” he said to him one day with this thought in 
his mind—‘“ Dan, how do you think you’d be as a 
man?” | 

“ Well, I don’t know,” returned Dan modestly. “But 
I think I ough? to be all right; because, you see, I was 
born that way.” 

So it came to pass that on the following Boxing Day, 
Dan appeared as Sir Lombarde Streete in the panto- 
mime of Beauty and the Beast. Among the ladies 
who played in this pantomime were Vesta Tilley and 
Belle Bilton. 

Man or woman, it was all the same to Dan; which- 
ever he was, he amused his audience, and his audience 
loved him for it. 

As Sir Lombarde Streete we read :-— 

“Mr. Dan Leno, who impersonates Reauty’s father, 
was most certainly ‘lively on,’ and we doubt not was 
also ‘lively off,’ for he always came up, if not smiling, 
yet full of drollery, and prepared for speech, song, 
dance, or business to add to the fun and increase the 
merriment.” | 

He further seems to have succeeded in playing a 
“drunken scene” without unduly offending the suscepti- 
bilities of press or public, for the critic goes on to say :— 

“Those who saw Sir Lombarde Streete in his tor- 
tuous movements, on being conducted from the palace 
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after a too liberal allowance of the wine-cup, are not 
likely to forget him. It was a piece of pure comedy 
from start to finish.” | 

Dan Leno was now just as much a standing dish at 
the Lane as was Herbert Campbell, albeit smaller and 
of a different flavour, and the following year, in the 
pantomime of Humpty Dumpty, these two comedians, 
so widely different in their methods, yet so perfect in 
alliance, began that successful series of “double scenes” 
with which the later generation of playgoers so. in- 
evitably associates them. | 

As the King and Queen of Hearts they pervaded 
the pantomime together, Herbert’s calm stolidity con- 
trasting finely with Dan’s “verve” and “go,” while 
Dan’s excitable methods made Herbert appear to be 
the most abnormally and comically placid monarch 
ever seen upon the stage. It was an ideal partnership, 
and was then and there perpetuated only to be broken 
by death. 

It was in this pantomime also that they sang their 
first topical duet—the forerunner of many—entitled 
“It Made no Difference.” , 

After this followed in regular yearly succession :— 

Little Bo-Peep, Robinson Crusoe, Dick Whittington and 
His Cat, Cinderella, Aladdin, The Babes in the Wood, 
The Forty Thieves, Jack and the Beanstalk, Sleeping 
Beauty and the Beast, Bluebeard, Mother Goose, and 
Humpty Dumpty, which, alas! completed the tale both 
for Dan Leno and his trusty lieutenant, Herbert Camp- 
bell. It is a wonderful record for the pair; a record 
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which it is not likely will ever be equalled, still less sur- 
passed, 

In casting one’s mind back over this vista of departed 
pantomimes, pleasant memories of this or that perform- 
ance keep cropping up, and somehow or other whoever 
else occurs occasionally in these memories, Dan Leno 
occurs in them all. 

For instance, in Dick Whittington I see an eccentric- 
ally active Idle Jack arrive outside the village church 
for the purpose of getting married therein. I hear him 
enter into a long, explanatory conversation with a deaf 
sexton—a very deaf sexton indeed—so deaf, in fact, 
that he reduced Idle Jack to such a fearful state of 
mental anguish because he could wot make him under- 
stand that it makes me laugh now when I think of it. 

In Cirdervella 1 have a vision of a stout, unemotional 
Baron and a vivacious, somewhat acidulated Baroness 
being refused admission by a haughty flunkey to the 
Prince’s ball. 

The Baroness explains at length, while the Baron 
“stands by,” and puts in an occasional remark—short, 
but generally to the point. They are the Prince’s 
bosom friends, and what if they do happen to have lost 
their tickets? That kind of accident might happen to 
anybody. | oe 

Then come the various little stratagems designed to 
frustrate the flunkey’s vigilance, Dan going in back- 
wards to look as if he was coming out—Herbert’s idea 
of passing in without being noticed! Finally, an entire 
change of the situation, when Dandini enters to rebuke 
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the flunkey and commands him to let the worthy pai 
pass in at once. 

Then ensues the triumph of the Baroness. She 
really doesn’t care whether she goes in or she doesn’t. 
It isn’t worth while to make a fuss about it; but, just to 
show that no flunkey can interfere with her, she zw2// 
go in. 

Yes, and just to show that she is perfectly free and 
independent, she will come out again, and what’s more, 
she will keep on going in and coming out as long as 
she likes—and she does it with a“ Now I’m in! See?” 
and “Now I’m out! Eh?” directed at the flunkey each 
time she passes him. 

Since then I have heard in various parts of the 
country very many Idle Jack’s talk to deaf sextons, 
and I have seen many Baronesses in difficulties with 
flunkies at palace gates; but, in my memory, those 
parts are still ineradicably embodied in Dan Leno. 

I turn to Aladdin, and I chuckle as I think of the 
Widow Twankey entertaining the Slave of the Lamp, 
who happens to be Paul Cinquevalli, in her humble 
kitchen. 

I see Cinquevalli open his “bag of tricks” by doing 
marvellous things with a humble saveloy, and, as he con- 
tinues to show his feats of magic to the spell-bound 
Widow, she can only reassure herself that her reason is 
not departing by picking up the saveloy between each 
feat, and remarking to herself encouragingly, “Yes, it 
zs so! That’s a saveloy right enough!” 

The Babes in the Wood remind me of a peculiar ie 
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with a very fine and large sister—a boy who carried 
dead rats in his pocket and recited Hamlet to his sister's 
Ophelia on prize-day at school. I see him grow up and, 
to his great dismay, develop whiskers, and, above all, I 
see him climb on a stable roof, thereby to enter and 
poison a horse, explaining to his unimaginative sister, 
who tells him the door is open, that “no real burglar 
ever goes through a door.” 

The Forty Thieves, where a certain quaint lieutenant 
presided over a truly remarkable board meeting, and 
Jack and the Beanstalk, in which an embarrassed widow, 
having promised to marry two men on one and the 
same day, arranged two wedding feasts in two different 
rooms in the same house, and was consequently kept on 
the run between the two, are recollections I would be 
very sorry to part with. 

In the second scene of Zhe Sleeping Beauty and the 
Beast four attendants entered bearing with them two 
curtained palanquins, which they set down on the stage 
and departed. 

Curiosity was rife among the audience, but the 
mystery was solved when Herbert’s voice was heard 
from one interior inquiring, “Have you anything to do 
this afternoon, my dear?” and Dan replied from the 
other, “No, I have nothing on!” A roar of welcome 
went up from the audience, which was renewed when 
the flunkeys, returning to bear away the palanquins, the 
bottoms fell out, and the unmistakable voices were 
corroborated by the equally unmistakable feet. 


To enter and exit unseen, and yet to gain an enthusi- 
K 
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astic reception, is, I should say, a feat no other actor has 
ever successfully accomplished. Thereafter I can recall 
Dan’s genuine dismay and disgust when, after their 
hundred years’ sleep, the old King and Queen return to 
find their monarchy transformed into a republic. 

I can see him perched on a balcony, and trying in 
vain to enter the museum, by means of an elusive 
window, for the purpose of recovering the crown jewels, 
and I can see him lying on his back, under a broken- 
down motor-car, explaining to Herbert exactly what 
was wrong and how to remedy it. 

It was during the run of this pantomime that I was 
privileged to witness an unrehearsed scene between the 
two, a scene that Dan had evolved in a pure spirit of 
mischief. 

The fulness of it was not apparent to the audience ; 
but, as I happened to know what Dan was driving at, 
I enjoyed it immensely. 

It was Herbert’s invariable custom to dine at home 
between the matinée and the evening show, and, as he 
always followed up his meal with a twenty minutes’ 
nap, he had very little time to spare. — 

He managed it by having his brougham ready at the 
stage door for him. Directly the curtain fell he would, 
without changing much of his stage attire, or removing 
a great deal of his make-up, get in the vehicle, and be 
driven to Canonbury and back at express speed, the 
coachman waiting in readiness at the door the while 
Herbert dined and slept. 

Naturally, it was always more or less of a rush; s0 it 
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is not to be wondered at that Herbert was never eager 
to unduly prolong the performance at a matinée. 

Dan knew this very well, and he was sometimes 
tempted to play tricks, as he did on this particular 
afternoon. 

When they came on the stage together, to play the 
scene in which they stole the crown jewels, I noticed 
that Dan was an unusually long time in “coming to 
cues.” | 

He talked about this, that, and the other, all very 
amusing, but not at all relevant to the matter in hand. 
Herbert followed him loyally, as he always did when 
Dan launched out upon these unexpected and wordy 
excursions ; but, after a time, as the latter showed no 
sign of coming to a speedy and definite ending, Herbert 
grew anxious, 

“My dear,” he said, “I don’t like to interrupt a lady 
and a Queen; but—what about the crown jewels?” 

Dan turned upon him a face indicative of the utmost 
surprise, 

“Crown jewels?” he queried. “ What crown jewels?” 

“ You know!” returned Herbert. “ Zhe crown jewels ! 
Our crown jewels!” 

“I know nothing whatever about any crown jewels!” 
retorted Dan, with an air of finality, and wandered 
forth again into the realms of fancy. 

Herbert began to look rather worried. The precious 
time was fast slipping by, and, although he attempted 
to check Dan’s loquacity by himself preserving the 
strictest silence, Dan seemed on this particular after- 
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noon to be quite capable of going on by himself for 
hours. 

“ Look here,” he said at last in desperation, “it isn’t 
good enough. You know perfectly well that we came 
here to talk about the crown jewels.” 

“You surprise me,” exclaimed Dan. “Of course, you 
have a perfect right to talk about what you like, but 
you mustn’t dictate to me. J came here to talk about 
dinners, and do you know, King, that’s what I like so 
much about you—-you would always rather dine in 
your own palace with your own little Queen than you 
would have the best dinner the biggest hotel can give 
you.” 

“I'll tell you what it is,” replied Herbert with deter- 
mination, “unless you’re going to settle about those 
crown jewels at once, I'll have the motor-car brought 
on.” 

The motor-car scene followed the crown jewels scene, 
and, if Dan had not judiciously yielded at this point 
and given Herbert the necessary cue, it is certain that 
there would have been no burglary at that performance. 
This was not the only trick of the kind that Dan Leno 
played on Herbert Campbell, but in the Forty Théeves 
Herbert contrived to look after himself. 

In one scene Ali Baba (Johnny Danvers) and Abdallah 
(Dan Leno) engaged in a fierce and occasionally pro- 
longed battle ; while the fair Zuleikah (Herbert Camp- 
bell) looked on anxiously (especially at matinées) and 
wondered how long they were going to be. 

In this case, however, the remedy lay in his own 
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hands, because the signal for the change of scene being 
the firing of a gun, and that gun being within Herbert's 
reach, he could always stop the proceedings by whisper- 
ing, “Come on, Dan, that’s enough. Another minute, 
and I'll fire the gun.” 

And, on more than one occasion, he ad fire that gun 
in self-defence. 

In Bluebeard Dan Leno gave a magnificent study of 
the character of Sister Anne. 

There was no suggestion of the elderly lady who has 
seen trouble in this Sister Anne. 

She was a sprightly, somewhat below middle-aged 
person, who was of a “coming-on” disposition, and who 
had not yet abandoned hope. 

The more Fatima repulsed Bluebeard, the more 
tenaciously did Sister Anne cling to him. She saw 
that Fatima was preferred to her, but she could not 
understand why ; and when, after dancing before Blue- 
beard to show him that she could charm as sweetly as 
any Fatima, she was rudely told that she was “as grace- 
ful as a steam-roller,” her pitiful droop, as she sadly com- 
muned with herself, “I wonder if I push myself forward 
too much,” was a study in sentiment. 

Or again, who that saw Sister Anne can ever forget 
when, having learnt the harp, specially to’ amuse 
“Bluey,” she sang “When the Heart is Young,” accom- 
panying herself on and mixing herself with the instru- 
ment until the whole entertainment ended in a confused 
and inextricable mass of harp, music-stand, and Sister 
Anne. 
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In Mother Goose Dan Leno, in the opinion of many, 
achieved the greatest triumph of his pantomime career. 

At his very first entrance (which was specially devised 
for him by Arthur Collins) he aroused his audience to 
a degree of mirthful enthusiasm such as even he had 
never seen surpassed, and all through his performance 
he never lost this advantage for a moment. 

Picture Dan Leno, attired as a humble rustic widow, 
seated in a little cart, alongside a crate containing live 
geese, and peacefully driving a pair of donkeys along a 
Surrey lane. As the cavalcade reaches the cross-roads 
a motor horn is heard, and a car, driven by a huge 
gentleman, enveloped in the orthodox furs, dashes 
broadside into the little country cart. 

Over goes the cart, and there ensues a scene of the 
wildest confusion, amid which one has visions of Dan 
Leno in all parts of the stage at once; Dan Leno rais- 
ing the struggling donkeys to their feet: Dan Leno 
rescuing geese that have escaped from the crate, and are 
wandering down the stage to investigate Jimmy Glover, 
and, finally, of Dan Leno firmly grasping by its neck 
an excited and struggling goose in either hand, and 
alternately “slanging” the chauffeur in English, French, 
German, and Italian. 

It may be mentioned that, after the first few nights, 
“ property ” geese were substituted for live ones, because 
the latter developed an unfortunate habit of straying to 
some bourne from which they never returned. 

In the hands of Dan Leno Mother Goose went through 


many phases : 
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Poor; but contented. 

Wealthy ; but plain, and not a little haughty. 

Young, beautiful; but penniless. 

And finally— 

The good old original Mother Goose who began the 
story. 

In all these phases his Mother Goose was con- 
sistency itself. 

When she was poor, she was humble and un- 
assuming. 

When she was wealthy, she had the “grand air” 
obviously put on with her riches. 

When she was young and beautiful, she was as coy 
and skittish a young creature as one could wish to 
see. 

And, when she returned to her pristine state, it was 
with a sigh of relief that she welcomed back her old 
familiar “ top-knot” and even her bunion. 

At times screamingly and irresponsibly funny, he 
treated the part where it required to be thus treated 
quite seriously. | 

When Mother Goose first discovered that wealth 
without beauty was not everything, and lamented that 
her face was sufficient bar to her ever marrying a title, 
and, again, when she found out that beauty without 
wealth is even a greater drug in the matrimonial 
market, it was no uncommon thing to hear people in 
the audience, in the intervals of spasmodic laughter, 
remark with feeling, “Poor old soul! She makes me 
fee] quite sorry for her.” 
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At the end of the run of this pantomime the direc- 
tors of Drury Lane Theatre made a double presentation 
of a handsome service of silver plate, both to Dan Leno 
and to Herbert Campbell, in recognition of their unique 
services, 

Dan was the first recipient, and the presentation was 
made, in the saloon, by Mr. Birch, the chairman of the 
board. Mr. Birch stood by the table, on which, care- 
fully covered, lay the plate in question. Arthur Collins 
stood by his side, and Dan, who knew nothing whatever 
of what was going to happen, sat at the far end of the 
saloon. 

In a highly appreciatory speech, the chairman spoke 
of Dan’s career; of his more than excellent work at 
Drury Lane; of the high esteem in which he was held, 
and ended up by uncovering the presentation, and, in 
the name of the directors, begged Dan Leno’s accept- 
ance of the same. 

Then everybody applauded vigorously and turned 
towards the recipient. 

Dan had watched the proceedings with a pleased 
smile; but at that time he was unfortunately afflicted 
with deafness, so had not heard one single word of what 
had been said. 

However, seeing from the faces round him that he 
was expected to say something, he rose to his feet, and, 
waving his hand to Arthur Collins, remarked— 

“ Governor, it’s a magnificent present! I coneretulate 
you, and you deserve it.” i 

When his mistake was explained to him, he was so 
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surprised and overcome as to be unable to say anything 
in reply for some little time. 

Surprise presentations are not always genuine sur- 
prises, but, if ever any man experienced the happening 
of the unexpected, it was Dan Leno on that night. 

He had a lively experience, by-the-by, on his way 
home after the function. The horse in his brougham, 
possibly excited by bearing so much wealth, bolted in 
the Clapham Road; the coachman was thrown off the 
box, and a catastrophe seemed imminent. 

Here it was that Dan displayed an amount of pluck 
and presence of mind that stood him in good stead. 

He had with him in the brougham his youngest boy 
and one of his juvenile friends, who, placidly seated on 
the floor of the conveyance, were comparing marbles in 
blissful ignorance of the danger they were in. 

Without alarming them by disclosing the true condi- 
tion of affairs, Dan took down the front half of the 
movable hood and clambered on to the box seat. From 
there, holding on to the harness with both hands, he 
crawled along the shaft, seized the dangling reins in his 
teeth, and, returning as he came, succeeded in pulling up 
the frightened animal. Having done this, he drove back 
to pick up the fallen coachman, and, finding him injured, 
took him at once to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Finally he drove home, feeling, I have no doubt, that 
he had been through a very strenuous and eventful day, 
but turned up on the morrow at the Drury Lane Annual 
Dinner as if nothing particular had happened to him. 

Humpty Dumpty was his last pantomime, and if, in 
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view of the illness that was then hanging over him, he 
was given less to do for fear he might not be able to bear 
the strain, yet in all he did he stood out pre-eminent as 
of old. 

It was after a prolonged absence from the stage that 
he appeared on Boxing Night, 1903; and the public 
rejoiced to see his welcome face again, and hoping that 
his cure was a permanent one, gave him a reception that 
nearly lifted the roof off old Drury. 

Once more, but for the last time, did he play Queen to 
Herbert Campbell’s King, and the scene where Her 
Majesty produced a miniature pair of braces as a birth- 
day present for her loving but stalwart spouse, and 
shrieked with laughter because she had, inadvertently, 
“brought home the wrong parcel,” was quite in Dan 
Leno’s very best form. So also were his two duologues 
with Harry Randall, the cook, in the kitchen anent 
certain provisions the cat had consumed; and under the 
Tree of Truth, that dropped its fruit on the head of him 
or her who sat beneath its shade and told a lie. 

In a word, Dan Leno’s pantomime work was in itself 
quite sufficient to earn him the highest fame as a 
quaintly eccentric yet withal innately truthful comedian. 

We are taught to believe that, by a merciful provision 
of nature, no man has ever lived or ever will live who is 
absolutely necessary and cannot possibly be dispensed 
with, even in his own sphere of action. Granting this, 
we must admit that Dan Leno came as near to achieving 
the impossible as any man, and his loss is keenly felt by 
all who heard him utter the last words he ever uttered on 
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Drury Lane stage, when, on the last night of Humpty 
Dumpty, he and Herbert Campbell sang, in duet, and 
with clasped hands— 


“In the panto of old Drury Lane 
We have both come together again, 
And we hope to appear 
For many a year 
In the panto of old Drury Lane. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DAN LENO AT REHEARSAL 


Y first personal experience of Dan Leno at re- 
hearsal was, naturally, at the first Drury Lane 
pantomime with which I was connected. 

As I was walking along towards the theatre he passed 
me in his brougham, or, to speak more correctly, o# his 
brougham, because, the day being fine, he rode on the 
box-seat beside the driver, as was always his custom 
under such conditions. 

He arrived at the stage-door only about fifty yards 
before me. There was the usual nondescript crowd 
hanging about, and two seedy gentlemen standing near 
where I was suddenly shouted excitedly, “ There he is,” 
and set off at a swift run to swell the ranks. 

When the brougham stopped I saw Dan, to my sur- 
prise, jump from the box-seat as if it had been a spring 
plank and dive through the stage-door in the manner he 
was once wont to dive through the “ grave-traps.” 

As I got to the door a part of the crowd was slowly 
dispersing, and I caught such disjointed remarks as 
“ Missed ’im that time!” “ Never mind! He’s bound to 
come out again.” “Rehearsal’s over at six!” “’E’s 
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worth waiting for—'e’s good for a quid if you do catch 
’im and tell ’im the tale,” etc., etc. 

I remarked to the stage-door keeper as I went in, 
“Mr. Leno seems to be in a hurry this morning,” to 
which that experienced official replied— 

“ And he’s a jolly good judge, too! He’s that soft- 
hearted that three minutes among that crowd outside 
there would cost him over a tenner.” 

Which, from later observation, I discovered to be 
absolutely true. | 

His first greeting of me, a comparative stranger in the 
place, was enough to encourage the most faint-hearted. 

Shaking me by the hand, he said, “ Arthur Collins 
says you’ve done your best for him. Arthur Collins 
always does his best for everybody, and I’m going to do 
my best for both of you to make it a success,” 

And, as he promised, so he did, and a success it was. 

Dan Leno at rehearsal was, as he was everywhere 
else, kindly and unassuming. 

He was always ready to help those with whom he 
played, and ever the first to set. the very necessary 
example of deferring to the management. Although 
his salary rapidly increased, his demeanour to those 
around him remained unaltered. 

To those who met him and worked with him when he 
began his long list of Drury Lane engagements at a 
salary of £20 a week, he was still the same Dan Leno 
when he was drawing the princely remuneration of £250 
for seven performances, 

When Sir Augustus Harris, who first pamauel him at 
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Drury Lane, died, he transferred his allegiance to Arthur 
Collins, and served him as loyally as he had served his 
former chief. 

To be sure, Arthur Collins was no stranger to him, as 
he had, for some years previously, had practical control 
of rehearsals as stage manager; but, apart from this 
fact, Dan had a genuine regard for him and an immense 
belief in his capabilities, 

In the accepted meaning of the siivabe. it cannot be 
said that Dan Leno ever “learnt” a part. Neither did 
Herbert Campbell. 7 

That is to say, instead of taking the “scrip” home, 
studying it, and arriving at rehearsal letter perfect, with 
nothing but the “trimmings” to add, they preferred to 
assimilate it by a process of constant repetition on the 
stage, during which they put on the “trimmings” as 
they occurred to them, and as they went along. 

To those who did not understand their methods, it 
was a somewhat unpromising spectacle to see the pair 
rehearse a scene together. 

They were generally supplied with long, printed 
“galley-pulls” apiece, and from his, with the aid of a pair 
of gold-rimmed eyeglasses, Herbert read his part with 
the air of a benevolent rector reading the lessons in 
church. 

. Dan, who had to be supplied with a fresh “galley-pull” 
daily, because he was in the habit of trailing it on the 
ground and accidentally walking over it when not in 
actual use, repeated his portion, with his head slightly 
tilted towards Herbert, a deeply puzzled expression in 
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his eyes, and every now and then a quizzical expression 
at the corners of his mouth, when he came across a line 
or a bit of “business” that suggested to him possibilities. 

The rest of the company conversed quietly apart ; 
Arthur Collins stood in front of the pair ready either to 
give or accept ideas; while the prompter, book and 
pencil in hand, hovered immediately behind him, wait- 
ing to record any fugitive “gag” that might be worth 
keeping, because Dan had a way of saying good things 
at rehearsal and then forgetting all about them. 

To take a rehearsal of Mother Goose as a fair example, 
the general effect was something as follows:— { 


Herbert (stolidly). 1 say, mother, you ave a swell! 

Dan (wearily). Do you think I look expensive 
enough ? 

Herbert. Rather! You look like a walking Bank of 
England. 

Dan. Of course, in my position I want to look 
wealthy. 

Herbert. Yes\! That dress must have cost a lot of 
Cees. , 

Dan. 1 don't care, but I do grudge having so many 
expensive things underneath I daren’t show—— (Zo 
Collens.) 1 say, Arthur, I suppose Comelli designs these 
expensive things for me. 

Collins. Well, I don’t know, Dan. We can’t afford 
to pay Comelli his price for designing things you daren’t 
show. 

Dan (with a twinkle in his eye). Yes! But you might 
have a line in the programme to say that, as these 
things were executed by Alias from Comelli’s designs 
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the management had decided they were too good to 
waste, so , 

Herbert (strictly on business), Come on, Dan, let’s get 
on with it. Play the game. 

Dan. Allright! All right! (Refers to part.) Let 
me see. What do I say now? 

Herbert (severely). You don’t say anything at all. 
It’s me. (Reads). It’s the same with me. I’ve got seal- 
skin socks on this very minute. 

Dan. I\'m sure we all ought to marry into the aris- 
tocracy, you and Jill and I. 

Herbert. What? You get married? (Wsth intense 
solemnity.) Ha,ha,ha! (Zo Dan who has paused.) Go 
on. It’s your turn. 

Dan. Ym waiting for my cue! 

Herbert. Well, I gave you your cue! 

Dan. No, you didn’t! My cue is—“ Jack laughs.” 

Herbert, Well, 1 did laugh! (Zo Collins.) Didn't I? 

Collins. Yes, Dan. It’s all right. He laughed! | 

Dan (innocently surprised). Was that a laugh? I 
thought he had the croup. (Refers to part.) Why not? 
I’ve deen married, haven’t I? 

Herbert. Yes; but that was to father—not to a 
stranger—— 

Dan (aside). I’ve heard that one before. 

Collins (to vest of company, whose conversation has 
gradually risen to flood-tide). Well you ladies and gen- 
tlemen please be quiet? We can’t hear a word we're 
saying here. 

Herbert (resuming). I'm going to marry Gretchen. 

Dan (turning over “ galley-pulls” and getting somewhat 
entangled therein). Well, that’s what I came here to do. 
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I’ve no particular reason for doing anything or being 
anywhere. I’m really going somewhere else. Come, 
Priscilla! (Surprised.) That’s funny! I appear to go 
off here with a goose! When did the goose come on? 

Herbert (judicially), There’s something wrong: my 
next speech doesn’t fit in. 

Collins (coming to the rescue) Let me see. What 
page are you on, then?” 

' Dan. Page nine! 

Collins. Oh, you’ve turned over two pages! (Puts 
things straight.) Now you're all right. Go ahead! 

Dan. Oh, by-the-by, Jack, I’ve been buying some 
ancestors. 

Flerbert. What are ancestors? 

Dan. Don't youknow? They’re relations who grow 
on a family tree. 

Flerbert, What kind of a tree is that? 

Dan. It’sa (drops “ galley-pull” and picks tt up 
again.) Yes,it’s true! Iam beautiful! I’m (stops 
abruptly.) That sounds silly. 

Collins (again coming to the rescue). You've got on 
the wrong page again, Dan. (Rearranges.) There you 
are! Goon! 

flevbert (meditatively). You know I fancy this scene 
is going to turn out very funny. 

_ Dan. Yes, I can see a lot in it. (Resumes.) A 
family tree is a kind of a—sort of a Give me a 
piece:of chalk ! 

Herbert. Were you are! (TZentatively to Collins.) 1 
suppose this is where I give Dan the chalk? 

Collins. That’s right. 

Dan. This is the tree; this is the trunk, and—— 
(Pauses.) What do I do with the chalk? 
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Collins. Oh! There'll be pictures on the stage, and 
you'll turn one round and draw on the back of it. 

Dan (velieved). I see! (Resumes.) These are the 
branches, and these are the tree-roots that—(crawling 
on hands and knees down stage, chalking and tmprovising 
as he crawls)—the tree-roots that go right away down 
into the main sewer. 

Collins (to prompter), Put that down! 

Herbert. Right! (Zo Dan.) And when I say 
“parsley-bed,” you put your foot through the picture 
and everybody comes on. (Zo Collins, encouragingly.) 
That'll be all right, governor ! 

Dan (agreeing). Yes; I can see a lot of fun in that 
scene. 

Collins, All right! (Zo rest of company.) Come 
along, ladies and gentlemen, picture scene over, every- 
body on! 


To the uninitiated such proceedings as these held out 
smal] hope of success, and I have heard new-comers to 
Drury Lane inquire doubtfully of each other at re- 
hearsal, “ Are they rea//y going to be funny?” 

A decided answer in the affirmative was, however, 
always forthcoming on the first night, for it was upon 
these apparently shaky foundations that Dan Leno 
invariably built his masterly edifices of humour. One 
might well be pardoned for doubting during the ex- 
perience of a first rehearsal ; but after having once been 
privileged to see the inception, the gradual growth, and 
the complete result, one could never doubt again. 

Dan Leno’s method of rehearsal was, I fancy, largely 
induced by his memories of early days; days when a 
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rehearsal of such subsidiary things as “the words” was 
not considered to be at all necessary. A “run-through ” 
with the “props” in the afternoon, before performance 
on the same evening, was all that was given or asked; 
for, and the rest was left to luck and the mother-wit of 
the performers. 

A tale he used to tell of one of his early rehearsals 
well illustrates this. 

The company had engaged to appear for one night 
only, in some hal] in a small market town, and the 
proprietor of the said hall, after having agreed to fit 
up a suitable stage, and to provide decent furniture, 
fittings, etc., at his own expense, basely endeavoured, 
at the last moment, to back out of his share of the 
undertaking. 

There ensued a stormy interview between this gentle- 
man and Dan's stepfather. A great many uncomplimen- 
tary epithets were exchanged without satisfactory result, 
and, in the end, the proprietor was distinctly given to 
understand that, the company being there, it would 
appear; but that it would provide no furniture or fit- 
tings of any sort, and, in the event of him (the said 
proprietor) failing to do so as per contract, the true 
reason would be announced from the bare boards to 
his eternal shame. 

The proprietor, on his part, declined to definitely 
commit himself to any course of action whatever, and, 
under these strained conditions, the afternoon rehearsal 
began, with the proprietor as an interested spectator. 

Dan's stepfather, with a baleful glance at his 
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adversary, opened the proceedings by calling out, 
“Dan, come on the stage to me!” and Dan obediently 
obeyed the call. 

“My boy,” said his stepfather,“I’m going to tell 
you what to do in this scene,” and, speaking to Dan 
and af the proprietor, he continued— 

“When you come on the stage you will find me 
sitting just here on a chair (although Heaven alone 
knows if there wz// be any chair here for me to sit on). 
I will be resting my elbow on a table (of course, that’s 
always supposing the wretched proprietor of this hall 
is not too mean to provide a table). You put your 
arm on my shoulder (I can guarantee that effect all 
right, Dan, because this poverty-stricken company of 
ours provides the arms and shoulders that are necessary 
in thts piece) and you hand me a letter. (By-the-by, 
Dan, just before I go on, let me know if the manage- 
ment of this place grudge you a bit of paper for that 
letter. If they do, go out in the market-place and 
beg a bit, and tell everybody why you are obliged to 
do it.) 

“I will jump up and go to a desk that will stand 
in this corner (at least, it won’t stand anywhere if the 
mean hound who runs this hall has anything to do 
with it); out of the desk I will take a photograph 
(which, by the way, means more expense for the 
grasping management), and I will say, ‘Curse him!’ 
(And if all the furniture and ‘props’ aren’t there in 
their places to-night, you'll know very well who I mean 
when I say it.) 
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“When I do this, you will stand there in the moon- 
light (although the Lord knows if there'll be any moon ; 
some people are capable of grudging you the light of 
heaven), you will turn your face to the audience (and 
I'll bet there’s no audience if they know anything at all 
about the skunk that owns this barn), and, just as you 
say, ‘Stay! he is your son!’ the curtain will fall (and, 
when I say that, I’d like to lay long odds there won't 
be anything so expensive as a curtain provided for us 
here to-night)——” 

Here the much-goaded proprietor broke in at last. 

“Yes,” he said, “and after that you'll come round to 
collect the receipts, and from what I’ve seen of your 
performance so far, I’m open to bet my boots that there 
won't be any.” 

And the sequel proved that the proprietor was almost, 
if not quite, correct in his estimate. 


A pantomime rehearsal is not a very exhilarating 
function when you are thoroughly used to it; but Dan 
did his best to keep ours lively. 

He was quietest when he was himself rehearsing ; 
when he was not thus engaged, he was, so to speak, 
all the more actively engaged. Flitting here and there, 
chatting to one group; cracking jokes with another ; 
dancing in secluded corners to amuse an admiring 
crowd of stage-hands; asking the children riddles, and 
equally rewarding with pennies those who guessed and 
those who didn’t guess the answer—he was continually 
“on the go.” 
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When he had a long wait he would sometimes vanish 
from the stage altogether, but roars of laughter and 
wild, weird noises would eventually enable the stage 
manager to track him to the saloon, where he would 
be discovered entertaining the chorus by singing a 
mock pathetic ballad, accompanying himself the while 
on the piano, in some mysterious and inharmonious 
manner known to himself alone. 

He was particularly fond of teasing Herbert Campbell 
in a friendly way, and Herbert always accepted these 
attentions much in the same calm way as a big dog 
watches a frolicsome kitten playing round about him. 

A little incident at one of the rehearsals, however, 
showed to all who saw it that Dan had a very warm 
corner in his heart reserved for Herbert. 

The particular incident in rehearsal was “the start for 
the hunt.” It was arranged that the comedians and 
some of the chorus should cross the stage on horse- 
back in order to make the scene more realistic; the 
necessary order was given to the property master, and 
he duly turned up on the stage at the appointed time 
with a selection of horses and mules and one odd 
donkey. 

Nobody thought that Herbert Campbell would care 
to indulge personally in such active exercise, and it was, 
therefore, with some surprise that we heard him an- 
nounce his decision to “have sixpenn’orth on the 
donkey.” : . 

Now all these animals had already acted together in 
a previous piece, and as a result of their former training 
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they had very firm ideas on the question of order of 
precedence. 

Unfortunately, when the animal that the donkey had 
always been accustomed to follow started off, Herbert 
was not quite ready. The sagacious and conscientious 
beast, realising, like a good actor, that the success of a 
piece depends largely on attention to details, was with 
difficulty restrained while Herbert essayed to mount. 
In the end the donkey prevailed; for while Herbert 
was yet half on and half off its back, it broke away 
in a burst of dramatic enthusiasm and careered across 
the stage at a swift trot that was calculated to make up 
for a lot of lost time. 

What we saw from the front, without knowing the 
cause thereof, was the sudden apparition of a small 
donkey, moving at a ridiculous pace, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that it was carrying Herbert Camp- 
bell, and Herbert himself perched on its back at a truly 
perilous angle, an angle that grew more and more im- 
possible until the law of gravitation finally asserted 
itself and deposited him on the stage, leaving the 
donkey to “exit so/us.” 

The swift and surprising ludicrousness of this spec- 
tacle caused all in front to unite in a hearty shout of 
laughter—all, that is, except one man—and that one 
man was Dan Leno. 

“My God! he'll be killed!” he cried, jumping up 
from where he was sitting, and was through the iron 
door and by Herbert's side as soon as anybody. | 

Fortunately, Herbert escaped with nothing worse than 
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a fright and a slight shaking ; but Dan returned to his 
seat, still pale with apprehension, and shaking his head 
gravely, remarked, “I don’t see how anybody could 
laugh at that. It might have been a very serious matter 
for a heavy man like Herbert.” 

Later on in the day, when a youthful member of the 
company—who probably did not realise the possible 
danger of the situation, as, indeed, none of us in the 
first surprise had done—suggested that, if Herbert were 
to perform the same feat nightly it would be the 
funniest thing in the pantomime, Dan turned on him 
and gave him such a wigging as that youthful member 
has every reason to remember to-day. 

As I have before remarked, Dan Leno in his later 
years suffered from deafness. This never troubled him 
during dialogue, as he seemed always to be able to pick 
up his cues, whether he heard them or not; but it was 
sometimes a source of inconvenience when it came to 
the musical numbers, 

Dan’s voice was not a very powerful organ, and 
Glover was always faced with the problem of keeping 
his orchestra sufficiently “up” to enable Dan to hear 
the tune, while, at the same time, it was sufficiently 
“down” not to drown his voice altogether. I believe it 
is true that his accompaniments were always played in 
what was known as “ Dan’s key”—a key unknown to 
musicians at large, and only possessed by Glover and 
his men. 

However that may be, Dan, although not a great 
stickler as to tune, looked upon time as a matter of 
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great importance, perhaps not so much so when he was 
merely singing a song by himself, but certainly when 
he was engaged in any finales or concerted numbers. 

While learning these at rehearsal he used to assist 
himself by waving his right arm in a peculiar and semi- 
circular fashion, as if he were stirring porridge, and at 
‘the same time he would bob his head serenely to the 
particular rhythm in which he was singing. 

This mannerism grew upon him until he was com- 
pelled to introduce it into his performance, and in the 
end Dan never sang a solo in a finale (unless he danced 
at the same time) without waving his arm and bobbing 
his head just in the same way as he did at rehearsal. 

His deafness was responsible for one rather comic 
incident at rehearsal. 

In the Bluebeard pantomime a very lofty tower had 
been built for the benefit of Sister Anne, and the first 
time the scene was set Arthur Collins asked Dan to go 
to the summit of this tower and rehearse his part from 
there as it was proposed to perform it on Boxing Night. 

Dan cheerfully made the ascent, and was very shortly 
seen peering over the battlements on to the stage 
below. 

“Can you hear up there?” asked Arthur Collins, 

“Eh?” said Dan, putting his hand to his ear. 

“The Guv’nor wants to know if you can hear,” put in 
Herbert Campbell. 

“Oh yes, I can hear,” responded Dan cheerfully, 
which was not to be wondered at, because either from 
long association or from the quality of the voice, he 
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could always hear Herbert better than he could hear 
anybody else. 

At this juncture the scene painter came round, and a 
long discussion ensued between Arthur Collins and him 
as to whether the scene fulfilled all its requirements. In 
the end it was decided that various alterations were 
necessary before anything more could be done in the 
way of rehearsing that particular part; so upon Collins 
instructing the stage manager to announce that the 
rehearsal was dismissed until eleven o'clock on the 
following morning, everybody left the theatre except 
Arthur Collins and those immediately concerned with 
the structure and working of this particular scene. 

It was not until they had been engaged for some 
twenty minutes or so in discussing and arranging the 
necessary alterations that they heard a plaintive voice 
from above inquiring, “May I come down soon?” and 
looking up they saw Dan Leno forgotten, but still 
patiently waiting on the top of his tower. 

Dan was not one to immediately jump at every fresh 
idea that was suggested to him at rehearsal. He 
generally preferred to consider it and see it from his 
own point of view before he accepted it fully. 

It was suggested, for instance, that it would be a very 
funny scene if Dan and Herbert were to have a game 
at ping-pong together; the suggestion was generally 
approved of, and an up-to-date ping-pong table, with 
bats, balls, and net all complete, was duly provided. 

The scene was roughly written in, and when the pair 
faced each other across the table for the first time 
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everybody gathered round, curious to see what they 
were going to make of it. 

Dan surveyed the preparations blankly and in silence. 

“ So thts is ping-pong,” he remarked at length. 

“So they tell me,’ agreed Herbert. “Go ahead, 
Dan, do something.” 

.“ It’s all very well to say do something,” returned Dan, 
“ but what on earth can I do?” 

“Hit the ball with your bat,” suggested Herbert 
practically. 

“Oh! if thaz’s all,” murmured Dan discontentedly, 
“I can hit a ball with a bat.” Here he aimed at one 
and missed it. “I say, I can hit a ball with a bat as 
well as most people.” At this point he made a second 
unsuccessful attempt. “I don’t see anything in it,” he 
concluded, throwing down his bat. 

“It zs rather a fool’s game,” coincided Herbert, 
and silence reigned as they gazed at the table thought- 
fully. 

“Now,” remarked Dan, arousing himself from his 
reverie, “if that table were just an ordinary common 
kitchen table 

“IT see!” put in Herbert quickly. “With an onion 
net stretched across it instead of that fancy thing.” | 

“That's the idea,” Dan went on, “ frying-pans for 
bats and potatoes for balls——_” 

“Property master,” called out Arthur Collins, grasp- 
ing the situation at once, “clear away all this stuff and 
get me a kitchen table, an onion net, two ey pane, 
and a dozen large potatoes.” 
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And that is how Dan Leno and Herbert Campbell 
made a funny scene out of a game of ping-pong. 

On another occasion Dan required a little persuasion 
and some judicious coaxing before he would tackle an 
air-ship in which he eventually scored a very big success. 

He and Herbert had read their parts on terra firma 
for some time before they were formally introduced to 
the machine itself, and Dan had taken scant interest in 
the matter, because he was confessedly of the opinion 
that “the whole thing would be cut out before dress 
rehearsal, like these kind of things always were.” 

When they were summoned to the stage, therefore, to 
see the air-ship in full working order, Arthur Collins led 
Dan up to it, much as a nervous horse is led to examine 
and see for itself the harmlessness of a motor-car or a 
steam-roller. Herbert followed behind, quite ready and 
willing to dare all that Dan dare. 

Dan inspected the machine as it reposed peacefully 
on the ground. 

“ How high will it be when it’s slung up?” he inquired 
distrustfully. 

“ Oh, only about six feet,” said Collins reassuringly. 

Dan grunted. “I see,” he commented. “A gallon of 
beer a night, or down we come.” 

“Rubbish!” returned Collins. “You know very well 
that Drury Lane men don’t do that kind of thing.” 

- “Ves, and even if they did, what price me?” in- 
quired Herbert. ‘ You wouldn’t get the worst of it.” 
“TT would if you fell on me,” retorted Dan gloomily. 

With infinite tact and patience, Arthur Collins took 
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Dan Leno in hand; he explained this and explained 
that, until Dan got interested in spite of himself, and 
getting interested, began himself to do some explain- 
ing. 

Collins, at this point, artfully retiring from the ex- 
planatory business, Dan took it up with growing enthu- 
siasm, until, to make perfectly clear what it was he 
meant to do, he had to climb into the car and explain 
in a practical manner. 

Herbert promptly climbed in after him; they were 
slung up, and there they remained in mid-air, while 
jokes and “business” enough were suggested to make 
the fortunes of forty scenes. 

As Herbert remarked confidentially to Arthur Collins 
after they had been lowered to the ground— 

“I knew it was all right directly you got Dan to 
climb into the car. By atic he night the little 
beggar will be all over the rigging.” 

And after events proved Herbert to be a true 
prophet. 

There is a curious sequel to this story. 

Arthur Collins, after successfully launching the panto- 
mime, went across to New York on business. He was 
away for some time, and during the whole period of his 
absence the air-ship worked without a hitch, and was 
one of the funniest episodes in the whole show. 

When he returned to London he lost no time in 
visiting the theatre to see for himself how things were 
going on. 

He arrived during the evening performance, at the 
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very time when the air-ship scene was in progress, and 
just as he reached the wings to interview the stage- 
manager, the machine, for the first and only time in its 
career, collapsed, and fell to the stage, carrying, of 
course, its occupants with it. 

- The whole affair was a pure accident, and, fortunately, 
it came down so gradually that nobody was hurt; but 
the coincidence was a very peculiar one. 


The children employed in the pantomime had a great 
deal in common with Dan Leno. If they were full of 
high spirits and mischief, so was he, and, like them, 
he had a way of treating rehearsals as if they were 
capital fun. 

On the occasions when the principals rehearsed with 
the full company it was impossible to chase those 
children out of the theatre so long as there was any 
likelihood of Dan going on the stage and doing any- 
thing whatever. They might be dismissed early in the 
evening, and told they would not be required again until 
next morning ; but, instead of going home, they would 
retire in a body to some secluded corner of the pit 
and there wait unobtrusively but hopefully for the 
appearance of Dan Leno. 

When he asd come on to run through a scene, song, 
or dance, they invariably defeated their object and 
betrayed their presence by a burst of laughter or 
applause, which, coming from a totally unexpected 
quarter, startled everybody. 

Then it would be a case of— 
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“Good gracious! What are those children waiting 
for?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. They were dismissed an 
hour ago.” 

“Children, don’t you understand? You may go 
now. Go straight home, and be on the stage punctu- 
ally at ten in the morning.” 

Then the children, with hypocritical thanks, would 
vanish only to reappear a little later on in a fresh 
place. 

It was their custom to perform a little pantomime of 
their own in the big ballet-room every year. 

This was always written and performed entirely by 
themselves; the scenic artists on the staff would help 
them with the scenery, and it was Dan’s delight to be 
among them superintending generally. 

At the public performance of this yearly entertain- 
ment, which was given between the matinée and the 
evening show, and attended by the entire staff, Dan’s 
place was always in the very centre of the front row of 
seats, from which position he would lead the applause 
and laughter with great heartiness and goodwill. 

During the intervals a very small boy, bearing on his 
head a fireman’s helmet several sizes too large for him, 
was wont to appear on the stage and exhibit a large 
placard on which was printed in prominent letters— 


“ FIRE-PROOF CURTAIN” 


This was, I believe, Dan’s idea, and was designed to 
show that, although the power might be lacking, the will 
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was there to comply with the regulations of the London 
County Council. 

I have also seen Dan bribe this same diminutive fire- 
man with sixpence to go and do his duty towards the 
managing director, who stood at the back, an interested 
spectator, smoking a cigarette. 

To Dan’s intense joy, the fireman earned his money 
by tapping the managing director on the shoulder 
and informing him with outward severity and inward 
trepidation— 

“You mustn’t smoke during the performance, sir!” 

And, to the managing director’s credit be it said, 
that, entering into the spirit of the thing, he humbly 
apologised and extinguished his cigarette at once. 


CHAPTER IX 
DAN LENO IN AMERICA 


T was not to be expected that such fame as Dan Leno 
achieved could for long be confined to his own 
country. 

He received many offers to travel, but refused them 
all until, in 1897, he was tempted to cross the Atlantic 
and show them what he could do in the United States 
of America. 

He contracted to make his first appearance there on 
12th April at Hammerstein’s Olympia Music Hall, in 
New York. 

Americans who know the stage over there very well 
have since said that this was not, by any means, the 
place most suitable for Dan Leno’s particular form of 
entertainment; but, however that may be, it is certain 
that the management heralded his advent loudly enough 
by placarding the city with enormous posters that pro- 
claimed the appearance of 


“DAN LENO, 
THE FUNNIEST MAN ON EARTH.” 


Whether this challenging and somewhat invidious an- 
nouncement was good policy is, of course, a question for 
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the management alone; but it certainly gave Dan a 
very formidable reputation to live up to among strangers, 
who were naturally disposed to believe that they had one 
or two funny men of their own who were hard to equal 
and still more difficult to beat. 

Decidedly he did not feel as if he were “ The Funniest 
Man on Earth” when he landed in New York! He was 
lonely; by some oversight he was not met by any 
official from the Hall, but instead, he was seized upon 
by a crowd of American reporters, the like of whom 
Dan had never seen before in his life. 

“Say! Are you Leno?” inquired the first one who 
captured him, notebook in hand. 

Dan meekly confessed to his identity. 

“ Then,” said the other, looking him up and down “I 
guess you've got to be mighty funny to realise the 
poster.” | 

Dan, who had neither seen the poster nor knew any- 
thing about it, failed to understand the allusion, so they 
all made haste to explain to him— 

“Why, you're the funniest man on earth, ain’t you? 
Don’t you know it?” 

No! Dan was modest, and did ot know it. He 
made no such lofty claim; he merely claimed to be 
Dan Leno, who had come over from London to fulfil 
an engagement in New York, and he proposed to do it 
to the best of his ability. 

But they were persistent. They wanted to know all 
about him: what were his methods; what he did, how 
he did it, and why he did it; had he seen the American 
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comedian So-and-so ?—was he at all like him? If not, 
where did he differ >was he funnier than him ?—was 
he as funny? Did he make them laugh in England ?— 
did he expect to make them laugh in America? If so, 
he mustn’t expect to do it easily, because it took a 
mighty smart. comedian to make them laugh in New 
York; and so on and so forth, until Dan was reduced 
to a state of abject nervousness, which reached its climax 
when, as he rode through the streets, he saw the huge 
posters advertising himself. 

How he struck New York on the first night may be 
best judged by the following extract from a daily paper. 
It is headed— 


“DAN LENO'S SUCCESS,” 
and goes on to say— 


“ When the New York public gets to know Dan Leno 
well, and Dan Leno gets to know the New York public 
well, there is no doubt about it, he'll be nearly as big 
a favourite here as he is on his native heath, meaning 
the London music-hall stage. 

“Every Englishman in the city, and many English 
women, too, were at the Olympia last night to give Dan 
a welcome—and they gave it to him with a will. 

“A few minutes before he went on the stage, as he 
stood first on one foot and then on the other, and the 
beads of perspiration stood out all over his face, Mr. Leno 
remarked with a spasmodic smile that he was as cool 
as a cucumber, and felt as if he had been born and 
brought up right in New York. 

“Then he rubbed a little grease-paint on his cheeks, 
made a few dashes of black at the corners of his mouth 
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and round his eyes, pulled on a pair of trousers, a vest, 
and a coat, each of them a mile too big, and he was 
ready for his first song, ‘ The Lucky Horseshoe.’ 

“Meantime the audience was making all the noise it 
could—the way a New York audience always does 
when a new actor with a big European reputation makes 
his début. Suddenly Leno makes a dash into the centre 
of the stage, and the applause redoubles. Then it is all 
quiet, and the song begins. At the end, there is some 
applause, but an American remarks,— 

“* Well, I’ve heard better!’ 

“ The next song, ‘ Wait till I’m his Father,’ goes better ; 
but still it is the Englishmen who lead the cheering. 
‘The North Pole’ is voted decidedly slow by the 
Americans anyway, and then comes ‘Going out of 
Town,’ which describes the joys of a man whose wife 
has been ordered away somewhere for her health. That 
is a situation every man present apparently under- 
stands perfectly, and before the song is half over the 
house is roaring its approval, and Dan Leno has made 
his hit. 

“*The Shop-Walker’ goes even better. Such droll 
mimicry, such grotesque pantomime, New Yorkers had 
not seen before, and—well—you’ve all heard of deafen- 
ing applause: that’s what followed the performance. 

“One lady in a box almost had hysterics, and gave 
vent to her feelings by shouting,— 

“* Give ‘em “ The Red Poppies,” Dan!’ 

“And Dan forthwith proceeded to oblige. 

“ That closed Mr. Leno’s turn, and four big floral pieces 
were passed over the footlights, while the audience 
shouted for a speech. Mr. Leno was visibly affected, 
and, when he could make himself heard, he explained 
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that he had been a little bit nervous at first, but that 
was all over now, and he hoped to show his appreciation 
of the public’s kindness on future occasions. Flowers 
were usually sent to the beautiful, and he presumed— 
with an unusually grotesque twist of his features—that 
was why he had been so favoured. 

“To top off the whole, he gave an amusing little 
recitation about ‘The Robin Redbreast,’ and danced 
a hornpipe. Then he retired, while the audience yelled 
itself hoarse, and clapped its hands sore. 

“ A few minutes later Mr. Leno might have been found 
in his dressing-room, bathed in perspiration, and radiant 
with happiness. 

“*T was too nervous to do myself justice to-night,’ he 
remarked, ‘and the orchestra played on too low a 
pitch for me; but I'll do better hereafter, now I know 
what they like. Of course, I'll change my songs to suit 
the audience.’” 


Another paper describes him as follows :— 


“Leno is short, thin, and hatchet-faced. His costume 
consisted of odd garments, each several sizes too large 
for him. Semicircular black eyebrows lent a peculiar 
expression to his features; his eyes he made seem tiny 
or large at will, and his mouth was all over the lower 
part of his face at different times, so extravagant were 
his grimaces, ... 

“A more active vocalist is rarely seen. When his 
arms had exhausted for the moment their powers of 
emphasis, a leg came into play, and invariably with as 
effective reinforcement. Not a tremble came to the 
singer’s tones as he stepped backward six feet in one 
Stride, and again and again he slapped the floor with a 
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wide-soled shoe, making a noise like a rifle-shot, that 
seeméd only a fitting part of the performer’s antics.” 


The real fact of the matter is that, while they liked 
Dan’s comedy in America, they failed to appreciate the 
fulness of it as we did on this side of the water. Prob- 
ably they were convinced that they saw all in it that 
there was to see; but I am inclined to doubt if they 
really did. Another of the New York papers sums up 
the situation in these words :— 


“It was absurd to presume that a London concert- 

hall singer could throw a New York audience into 
paroxysms of laughter. The jokes and the humour of 
the English vaudeville stage are, as a rule, so terribly 
out of date, that the importation of them to this country 
is apt to be a failure. 
“Leno was fortunate that he ever made a good im- 
pression. It is easy to see, however, how, on his native 
soil, he became the idol of the people who attend the 
London concert halls, He is just the kind of an English- 
man you would think would naturally appeal to English- 
men. He has just the manner and the ways which 
every Englishman finds, for some reason or other, 
excruciatingly funny. 

“In New York he is worth seeing only as a type— 
not as a humorist. 

“People unfamiliar with the English comique should 
find him interesting as a study.” 


Well, if we read the above again; alter the words 
“ London” and “ English,” wherever they occur, to “ New 
York” and “American” ;—the notice, in my opinion, 
would very neatly apply to more than one American 
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comedian who has come over here with a great repu- 
tation. 

But whether he be English or whether he be American , 
when we see a performer capable of interesting and 
amusing a great public composed of people quite as 
intelligent as ourselves, it seems to me to be only fair to 
confess that, if we don’t like him, it is probably because 
we don’t understand him. 

Dan was sufficiently insular not to fall in with 
American ways very readily. He seems to have missed 
the accustomed comforts of his home life, while the 
general hustle and bustle of hotel life worried him a 
good deal. 

Also, some of the hotel appliances puzzled him not a 
little just at first. 

One day, while sitting in his bedroom, he was seized 
with the desire to write letters ; so, lacking pen, ink, and 
paper, he rang the bell. A coloured man appeared in 
response, and to him Dan explained his requirements. 
The man, without replying, merely pointed to the wall 
and left the room. 

Dan waited patiently for some time; but nothing 
happened, and no pen, ink, or paper es aaa so he 
rang the bell again. 

Once more the coloured man appeared, and looked 
very annoyed indeed when Dan repeated his request. 
He was not an argumentative man, however, because he 
once more simply pointed to the wall, and, briefly 
ejaculating “ Thar!” left the room as before. 

Dan was mystified; but, looking in the direction 
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where the darkey had twice pointed, he noticed a disc 
on the wall. He got up and examined it, and saw that 
on its face were printed the names of various commodi- 
ties, such as “ Soap,” “ Towels,” etc., etc. He could make 
nothing of it beyond imagining it was some new kind 
of a round game, and, if it were such, wondering why 
it should be hung up on a bedroom wvall. 

He waited for another spell, and as he was still 
severely ignored he arose in his wrath to find the 
manager and air his grievances. ... But he couldn't 
find the manager, and nobody appeared to have any 
time to help him to do it. As he wandered about the 
hotel, endeavouring to explain to the various officials he 
met how badly he was being treated, they one and all cut 
him short before he was half-way through with his story, 
and saying, “ Ring the bell,” or “Move the indicator,” 
fled hastily, to make up for the time he had caused them 
to waste. 

He returned to his room in a temper, and rang his 
bell fiercely, determined to have some satisfaction out of 
somebody. 

The same coloured man entered for the third time. 
He was in a rage quite equal to Dan’s, and took the 
wind out of the latter’s sails by getting in the first 
shot. 

“What in thunder do you want?” he demanded. 

“Pen, ink and paper!” returned Dan firmly ; “and if 
I don’t get them, I leave this hotel to-night.” 

“Thar!” remarked the man, again pointing. 

“So you said before,” replied Dan. “But I'll bet my 
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salary against yours for the next three weeks, that you 
won't find any pen, ink and paper ‘ thar’ !” 

The coloured man went to the disc, turned the 
indicator impatiently round to “ Pen, Ink and Paper,” 
ejaculated, with double emphasis, “ Wall, THAR!” and 
retired with the air of a man who had done a great 
deal more than he was paid to do. 

Dan rose and examined the disc more carefully, but 
still failed to grasp its full meaning. While he was thus 
engaged, the door opened and a boy entered, bringing 
with him the pen, ink and paper Dan had been so long 
worrying after. 

“Qh, here you are at last!” exclaimed Dan. “ Why 
didn’t that nigger tell you at first?” 

“Nigger!” said the boy, rather surprised. “No 
nigger told me anything!” | 

“Then who aid tell you to bring up these things?” 
persisted Dan, anxious to get at the bottom of the 
mystery. 

The boy gazed at him asif he feared he had suddenly 
taken leave of his senses, and then, pointing to the disc, 
said, “ Why, that!” 

“Oh, ‘ Zhar’ told you, did it?” exclaimed Dan, be- 
ginning to understand. 

The boy, now quite certain he was dealing with some 
eccentric gentleman who was not to be trusted, turned 
to go. 

“Hey!” shouted Dan, just as he reached the door. 
“If you see a coloured gentleman loafing about outside 
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there, will you tell him from me that I think his machine 
has got a jolly sight more sense than 4e has.” 

It was in New York that an incident happened of 
which Dan was wont to make a good story against 
himself. 

While walking along Broadway he noticed, on the 
pavement, a piece of paper that struck him as having a 
very familiar appearance. He picked it up, examined 
it, and saw that he had not been mistaken. It was a 
one-thousand-dollar bill. 

Putting it in his pocket, he pursued his way to the 
hall where he was due to perform, and, after the show, 
producing it for inspection by some of the company, 
told the tale of how and where he had found it. 

They all looked at it, and opined that it was better to 
be born lucky than rich. They absolutely scouted Dan’s 
suggestion that he should give it up to the police; it 
was very evident, they said, that Dan knew nothing of 
their police ; he had found it, and he had a perfect right 
to keep it. | 

In the end Dan agreed to their views, with the com- 
promise that he would keep it intact for three days, and 
if, by the end of that time, the rightful owner had not 
advertised for it, or turned up in some way to claim it, 
he would stand them all a good supper out of the 
proceeds, 

The story was made sufficiently public, and a great 
many people turned up to see Dan’s thousand-dollar 
bill, and seemed to be greatly interested in it; still, in 
spite of this publicity, nobody appeared, as rightful owner, 
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to demand it, and although Dan daily searched the papers, 
he found no advertisement of such an article having 
been lost. So, on the evening of the third day, Dan 
considered the thousand-dollar bill to be his own, and 
prepared to entertain his friends out of it. 

He did the thing really well, and his friends thoroughly 
appreciated his hospitality. He was called upon to 
narrate once more the history of the finding of the 
thousand-dollar bill; his health was drunk; the health 
of the original owner was drunk, after being proposed 
in sympathetic and feeling terms by one of the 
company present; a vote of thanks was passed to 
the bill itself for delivering itself up into the possession 
of such a worthy owner as Dan Leno;; in short, it was a 
convivial evening, and everybody seemed to be as 
delighted, that Dan should have found such a treasure, 
as Dan was himself. 

When everybody was tired of drinking healths, and 
the general opinion appeared to be that “enough was as 
good as a feast,” Dan called for his reckoning. 

When the waiter presented the account, there was a 
universal cry of “Pay him with the thousand-dollar 
bill,” and Dan, seeing the suitability of the suggestion, 
laid his prize on the waiter’s salver. _ 

The man glanced at it, smiled slightly, and was 
about to make a remark, when one of the Americans 
stopped him, and told him to take it to the governor 
himself; to say it came from Mr, Dan Leno, and that 
he wanted change for it at once. 

The man smiled again, but obediently departed, and 
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in less than two minutes the governor himself appeared 
at the table, with the precious bill in his hand. 

“You're Mr. Leno?” he remarked interrogatively. 

“TI am,” said Dan. 

“ And you want to pay your bill, and get me to give 
you change, out of this?” demanded the governor, 
throwing the bill on the table contemptuously. 

“I do,” returned Dan. “Why not? Yovr're not the 
man who lost it, are your” he added, as a sudden 
thought struck him. 

“ Lost that? No, sir,” replied the other. “I guess the 
man who lost ‘hat one isn’t losing any sleep over it.” 

“Why not?” asked Dan. “It isn’t a bad one, is it?” 

“See here, Mr. Leno,” exclaimed the governor, fairly 
losing his temper, “ they tell me you’re a comedian, and 
I’m not going to deny it; but all I can say is, if a stale 
old joke like this goes down where you come from, 
they're a great deal easier to please than they are over 
here.” 

Dan, in perfect bewilderment, picked up the bill and 
gazed at it earnestly; while the others, unable to 
control themselves any longer, shouted with laughter 
at the genuinely puzzled expression on his speaking 
countenance, 

The thousand-dollar bill was an artfully veiled ad- 
vertisement issued by an enterprising New York 
tradesman, and although it was perfectly plain to the 
Americans, Dan’s comparative unfamiliarity with the 
current cash of the United States had rendered him an 
easy prey to the deception. However, he could take a 
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joke as well as he could make a joke, and, if he had to 
pay the piper, it is safe to say that nobody enjoyed the 
tune better than he did. 

As he was only in the States for four weeks, and was 
in New York most, if not all, of the time, he cannot be 
said to have explored America to any great extent. 

He managed to see most of the sights in and around 
the metropolis, and was very specially interested in the 
Chinese quarter, where he spent a good deal of his 
spare time. 

This choice neighbourhood seemed to have a great 
fascination for him, and here it was, he used to declare, 
that he met a buxom Irish colleen from County Cork, 
who had married a wealthy Chinese laundryman, and 
was the proud possessor of a Chino-Hibernian baby boy, 
who was, by his fond parents, christened under the all- 
embracing name of “ Mickie Sing-Sing.” Whether this 
is really a fact or an invention of Dan’s, nobody is quite 
sure, 

Although, in private, he used to tell many tales of his 
American experiences, he brought back with him no 
new types of comedy. One might have expected that 
from such a cosmopolitan store as New York he would 
have found something worth adding to his collection of 
eccentric characters; but if he did, he never showed 
them to us on the stage. 

He never visited America again; nor, although he 
had many good offers, would he consent to journey as 
far as Australia. 

In a sense it is a pity that he never gave our Australian 
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cousins the opportunity of seeing him; for there, surely, 
was a warm welcome and hearty appreciation waiting 
for him. Still, he was essentially a home bird, and 
could never have been happy for long in unfamiliar 
surroundings. America and Australia were, to him, 
alike foreign, simply because they were not England, 
and of him, as of the gallant hero in H.4/.S. — 
it might be truly said— 


In spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
He remained an Englishman. 


CHAPTER X 
HIS INFINITE VARIETY 


E have the very best authority for stating that 

“one man in his time plays many parts”; but 

it is not easy to say exactly how many parts Dan Leno 
played in his time. 

We know that after he settled in London he played 
in eighteen pantomimes, three burlesques, and one or 
two smaller farces at benefits. How many different 
characters he had portrayed before that time it is quite 
impossible to estimate, and I don’t for a moment 
suppose that he was ever quite certain on the question 
himself. 

In addition to this record we must count his songs 
innumerable ; because in each and every song he played 
a separate and clearly defined part. He was never 
merely Dan Leno singing a song; but in make-up, 
gesture, and general demeanour, he was a consistent, 
if exaggerated, type of character. 

In these performances he certainly had the stage to 
himself so far as the eye was concerned, but by his 
art he contrived somehow to make the imaginary people 
with whom he conversed, and about whom he spoke, 
almost as real as himself. 

175 ; 
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Considering, therefore, as we are entitled to do, that 
to him each new song was a new part to study, Dan 
Leno may be fairly said to have established a record. 

To mention only a few of the many quaint beings he 
successfully impersonated is sufficient to prove that his 
range was both wide and varied. 

He was, among other things, a Huntsman, a Recruit- 
ing Sergeant, a Shop-walker, a Beef-eater, a Fireman, 
a Grocer’s Assistant, a County Councillor, a Highland 
Chieftain, a Professor of Anatomy, a Shoemaker, a 
Railway Guard, a Doctor, a Japanese, a Detective, One 
of the Unemployed, a Waiter, a Grass-widower, a 
Cavalier. He was every known kind of henpecked 
husband and universally crushed parent; he was the 
mischievous boy, and the boy’s justly irate stepfather ; 
and he was, in himself, a peculiar and extensive gallery 
of females, mostly middle-aged and garrulous, but each 
one artistically differentiated in some way or other from 
her sisters. 

As has already been pointed out, Dan Leno, in the 
patter which was by far the greater portion of these 
songs, had a truly wonderful gift of peopling the stage 
with the purely imaginary characters who were helping 
him to play his little comedy. 

You didn’t see them, but you knew they were there, 
because Dan conversed with them so earnestly: and 
if you didn’t exactly hear all they said to him in reply, 
you always managed to gather from his own disjointed 
repetitions of their remarks quite sufficient to enable 
you to follow the conversation intelligibly. Or again, 
when he was telling these people something about some 
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third party, who did not happen to be present, he con- 
trived, without actually describing this person in any 
way whatever, to convey to everybody concerned a very 
accurate picture of what manner of being he or she 
really was, 

A striking instance of this occurs in a song entitled, 
“ll marry him,” which was written and composed by 
Mr. Herbert Darnley, the author of most of his later 
successes. 

This song primarily deals with the fixed and grim 
determination of a certain lady—name and age alike 
unknown—to marry a gentleman in the building trade, 
known as Jim Johnson. The first verse and chorus 
deal exclusively with this idea, as follows :— 


For twenty-five years I’ve been doing my best 
To make with Jim Johnson a match ; 
I’ve done everything except ask him point-blank, 
But he won’t come up to the scratch. 
I really think Jim’s very partial to me, 
Though never a word has he said ; 
But this morning I passed where he’s building a house, 
And he threw half a brick at my head. 


Spoken: Just tocall my attention. You know we've been courting 
a long time—at least, I’ve done the courting ; Jim’s so slow. You 
see, I do very well in my business. I’m a dressmaker’s labourer. 
I think Jim’s awfully fond of me. I’m very fond of Jim, but I can’t 
stand his sister; she’s so mean. Oh! she is a mean woman, 
She’s so mean that she'll buy half-a-dozen oysters and eat them 


in front of a looking-glass to make them look likea dozen. But she 
shan’t turn me against Jim. 


Chorus: My mind’s made up, I’m going to marry him ; 
He'll have to come to church; if he won’t I’ll carry him. 
Five-and-twenty years I’ve had my eye on Jim ; 
If he won't marry me, !'ll marry him. 
N 
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At the end of the third verse we are casually intro- 
duced to a lady who is now well known to fame, although 
no human being ever saw her in the flesh; a certain 
Mrs. Kelly. 


You see, we had a row once, and it was all through Mrs. Kelly. 
You know Mrs. Kelly, of course—Mrs. Kelly—JA/rs. Kelly // You 
know Mrs. Kelly? Oh, you must know Mrs. Kelly! Good life 
a-mighty! Don’t look so simple. She's a cousin of Mrs. Niplett’s, 
and her husband keeps the little what-not shop at the—oh! you 
must know Mrs. Kelly. Everybody knows Mrs, Kelly ! 

And long before Dan Leno had finished with her 
everybody aid know Mrs, Kelly. They knew her so 
well that the song was christened “ Mrs. Kelly,” and 
is best known by that title to-day. 

To my mind, this is a typical example of Dan’s 
wonderful power of suggestion. When he first came 
across Mrs, Kelly in the dialogue written for him, she 
distinctly appealed to him. He formed a very vivid 
picture of her in his own mind, and having done so, 
he simply could not help making a feature of her. 
At the same time, without presenting any one of her 
salient features to his audience, he managed to give 
them the identical impression of Mrs. Kelly that he 
himself had. 

I know that, having heard him for the first time dis- 
course upon the lady, I came away feeling that I was 
intimately acquainted, not only with Mrs. Kelly, but 
also with her cousin, Mrs, Niplett, and her husband, who 
kept the little what-not shop. 

On the other hand, Jim Johnson, about whom the 
song was ostensibly written, was, to me, a myth, simply 
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because Dan elected to throw him overboard to make 
room for Mrs. Kelly. 

The true artist betrays himself, not only in the things 
he says, but, almost in a higher degree, in the things he 
leaves unsaid. And in this particular, as in all, Dan 
Leno was a true artist. 

Take, for example, the song “Our Stores,” of which, 
with Mr. Harry Wright, he was part author :— 


Our Stores! Our Stores ! 
Our nineteenth-century stores ! 
There’s mutton and lamb, 

And beef and ham ; 

Sugar and spice, 

Everything nice. 

Our Stores! Our Stores ! 
Our nineteenth-century stores ! 
There’s eggs overlaid, 

And new marmalade, 

In our nineteenth-century stores. 


Anon, he discourses on the ethics of eggs from the 
point of view of the conscientious assistant of a grocer. 


“Where is there an article,” he asks, “that will compel you to 
tell more lies than an egg? Do you know, I don’t think we 
properly grasp eggs. There is something awfully artful about an 
egg—there is a mystery in it. Of course, there are three kinds of 
eggs—there is the new-laid egg (which is nearly extinct)—then 
there is the fresh egg, which is almost the same as the new-laid, 
but with an additional something about it that makes all the 
difference. Then comes 7he Egg; that is the egg I am talking 
about. That is the egg that causes all the trouble. It’s only a 
little round white thing, but you can’t tell what it’s thinking about. 
You daren’t kick it, and you daren’t drop it. It has got no 
ee on can’t get it to laugh. You simply look at it and say, 
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“This morning a lady came in and said, ‘How do you sell 
eggs?’ I said, ‘As quickly as possible.’ She walked out again. 

“On New Year’s Day I made a lot of good resolutions. I made 
up my mind that, whatever happened, I would always speak the 
truth—whatever happened, I would never tell another lie as long 
as I lived—and I was feeling so happy and comfortable and 
angelic about it as I was taking down the shutters in the morning, 
when—What do you think? What do you think? The very first 
customer who came into the shop asked me straight out, ‘Are 
those eggs fresh ?’” 


Not another word did Dan Leno speak; but two steps 
back and two hands spread out in helpless and despair- 
ing gesture told the rest of the story. There you saw, 
on the one hand, his duty to his employer, and, on 
the other, the probable overthrow of all his magnificent 
resolutions. What was the poor man to do? He 
mutely called us all to witness that he meant well, and 
that the fault (if there were a fault) was due to circum- 
stances, and not of his own creating; and we both 
laughed and sympathised with him in his unfortunate 
dilemma. . 

Another example of Dan Leno’s apparently intuitive 
knowledge of the precise psychological moment at which 
to finish, and thus secure the greatest possible effect, 
occurs to me. 

In the chorus of his Scotch song he used to describe 
a species of burlesque “ McGregor’s Gathering,” at which 
there were present representatives of all the clans ever 
heard of, and a few that Dan had invented for the 
purposes of the song. He always began very cheerfully 
with his list— 
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There were McGregor’s men, 
And McPherson’s men, 

And McTulloch’s men, 

And Mc—— 

Here his memory gave out, and a worried look came 
over him. After a brief mental struggle he tried back, 
and began the chorus again— 

There were McGregor’s men, 
And McPherson’s men, 


And McTulloch’s men, 
And Mc—— | 


No! It was no use! He stuck again at the same 
point. He thought, and thought, and thought—you 
could see him thinking harder than you ever saw any 
other man think in your life. He tried various little 
devices, such as murmuring the chorus to himself below 


his breath— 
There were McGregor’s men, 
And McPherson’s men, 
And McTulloch’s men, 
And Mc—— 


Stuck again! He stamped his foot impatiently as 
he said to himself, “I now there were some more 
men,” and once more mentally reviewed his list. 

It was all in vain; so, with a glance at the conductor 
that was half resignation and half apology, he said, 
“Never mind! Go on with the dance!” 

Then the band struck up, and Dan apparently threw 
his whole heart and soul into the mad whirl of a High- 
land fling. Nobody, you thought, could possibly dance 
as he did, and have time to think of anything else, and 
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yet, in the very midst of the most exciting and riotous 
movement of all, you saw his face suddenly light up 
with a new-born joy, and you wondered what sweet 
thought had given rise to it. 

Ceasing his dance abruptly, he clapped his hands as a 
signal to the orchestra to stop playing, and, coming well 
down to the footlights, he triumphantly remarked to the 
conductor,— 

“ McFarlane’s men !” 

Then, having said this, and vindicated his memory, 
he went off the stage without finishing his dance or 
speaking another word. 

Those who have seen it done will have no hesitation 
in saying that, as a finish to this particular song, the 
effect was much better than if he had continued his 
dance; but how many men are there who could invent, 
or who would venture to try, such an original and daring 
experiment? 

“The Recruiting Sergeant” was one of Dan Leno's 
most amusing creations :— 

Recruiting ! Recruiting ! 
Better far than shooting, 
Labouring and sabring with guns that will not shoot ; 
When dogs delight to bark and bite, 
And heroes, they go out and fight, 
It’s my delight, 
Both day and night, 
To capture a Recruit. 


A short man was this sergeant, but with a ferocious 
little moustache, and a gleam in the eye that more than 
atoned for his lack of inches. 
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He carried a short cane, with which he smartly slapped 
his leg as, in the intervals of conversation, he remarked, 
in tones of the sincerest self-admiration, “Ha! what a 
life |” 

He had received many medals in his time; so many, 
in fact, that he had to give up wearing them on his 
chest, because their weight was tending to make him 
knock-kneed. On the whole, he preferred promotion to 
medals, although he confessed that there was a large 
amount of uncertainty about the former reward :— 


Promotion in the army is very like a whack on the nose ; you 
never know you've got it till you get it. 


But still, after all, there was no doubt that the life of 
a recruiting sergeant had many compensations :— 


What a life! Oh, my word! Splendid life! Nothing to do but 
stand still and walk about all day! Dear, oh dear! A wonder- 
ful life! I was standing at the corner of the street the other day, 
and I saw a fine, handsome, dashing fellow—a man much after 
my own stamp. I thought what a fine soldier he would make. I 
walked over to him and said, “You want to be a soldier?” He 
said, “I don’t. I’m waiting for a bus!” Oh dear! Oh dear! My 
word! What a life! 


He was not too proud to own that he made occasional 
mistakes, as for instance :— 


The other day I was standing at another corner of the street 
—I always stand at corners, because then I catch them both 
ways. A fine young fellow came up and said, “ Governor, will I 
do for a soldier?” I said, “I think so!” I walked round him, 
and I noticed he walked round at the same time. When I got 
him before the doctor, the doctor said, “Smirks! you do find 
them,” and we discovered he'd only one arm. Well I’d never 
noticed it because, you see, he kept the arm behind him that he 
hadn’t got. 
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“Buying a House,” we instinctively recall to our minds 
that celebrated river that wasn’t really a river, but was, 
in fact, the overflow from the gas works—the river that 
was at the bottom of the garden in summer, and the 
garden that was at the bottom of the river in winter. 

And so on, down to one of the last—if not the very 
last—song he ever sang, when the disconsolate wife of 
a gas stoker complained that the gentleman who lived 
next door (also employed at the gas works) brought 
home to his wife more money on Saturday night than 
her husband did, and opined the reason was that, being 
the smaller man of the two, he could get further up 
the gas pipes. 

There is no doubt that Dan Leno took most of his 
characters from real life, and it must have been interest- 
ing, for instance, to be with him when he was studying 
the little peculiarities of the various shopwalkers whom 
he blended into the wonderful type that sang with so 
much success,— 

Walk this way! Walk this way! 
The sale’s now on; we've a grand display. 


Upon my word, we're giving them away ! 
Step this way, madam! Walk this way ! 


That he was continually on the look out for new 
types to portray, an incident within my own personal 
knowledge will show. 

I was sitting with him in his dressing-room during 
a pantomime wait, when a card was handed in from the 
representative of a life insurance company, who asked 
the favour of an interview with him. 
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Dan agreed at once, at which I was rather surprised, 
because, as a rule, he did not care to be bothered with 
any business but theatrical business during performance. 
However, he had at the moment time to spare, and the 
gentleman was ushered in forthwith. 

He had come with the idea of persuading Dan to 
ins@re his life, and Dan welcomed him in such an 
encouraging and cordial manner that he looked very 
hopeful indeed as he took a seat and prepared to open 
the campaign. 

He began by producing the company’s balance sheet, 
and discoursed therefrom on the subjects of assets and 
liabilities with great fluency, and at some length. Dan 
listened to him with rapt attention, and, when he had 
finished, asked to be allowed to look at the document. 

It was handed over to him, and after a brief but 
apparently careful inspection, Dan gave it as his opinion 
that it was very nicely got up, and reflected great credit 
on everybody concerned. 

Then, in a ludicrous travesty of the insurance man’s 
manner, he proceeded to explain the various items to 
me in his own way. 

I remember he told me with great gravity, among 
other things, that the “uncalled capital” was money 
that belonged to nobody in particular, and that they 
called it “uncalled” because they didn’t know what to 
call it; that the “amount of claims paid” represented 
the profit that the company had made on defunct 
policy-holders, and that the “reserve fund” was not 
really money at all, but merely figures that were put 
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down for the purpose of making both sides of the 
balance sheet add up to the same total. 

The insurance man, who was very much in earnest, 
and seemed unable to conceive the possibility of any- 
body making a joke out of such a serious subject as 
life insurance, interposed, and, with deference, ventured 
to suggest that Dan had not “ got it quite right.” 

For this he had the pleasure of explaining it all over 
again, while Dan listened as politely and attentively as 
before. 

“Splendid!” he commented, as the insurance man 
came to a conclusion. “And now, supposing I insure 
my life with you, what do I get?” 

Out came the prospectus, and piles of figures were 
speedily quoted to prove that a life insurance policy 
effected with this particular company was the very best 
investment that any man could possibly make. 

“TT see!” murmured Dan meditatively. “The people 
who insure in your company make their living by 
dying, and from what you've told me, they seem to do 
very well out of it, too.” 

Certainly, the agent admitted, they did better in his 
company than in any other. 

“TI suppose,” Dan went on, “that yours is the best 
company that is or ever was.” 

The agent confessed to it without a blush. 

“Then,” remarked Dan, with conviction, “the man 
who called on me yesterday must have been a liar.” 

“He certainly must have been,” agreed the agent 
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cheerfully, “if he represented a rival company and 
claimed supremacy for it.” 

“Well, it’s this way,” said Dan finally. “There seems 
to be an impression abroad that I want to insure my 
life, and for the last three weeks I’ve interviewed one 
insurance man a day. Every day a man calls with a 
better company than the man who called yesterday, so 
that’s why I’m in no hurry. Up to now, you are the 
very best; but I think I'll wait until to-morrow, because 
I fancy a man is sure to call then with one that can 
beat yours.” 

After the agent had left the room, Dan turned to me 
and remarked— 

“That chap wouldn’t make a bad song, would he?” 

I heartily agreed, and regret he never carried out 
what was certainly his intention at the time, 

Although Dan Leno, to get his broad effects, naturally 
resorted to an extravagant make-up, he was really quite 
a master of the art. 

We are all familiar with the abnormally elevated 
coal-black eyebrows, the very slightly rouge-tipped and 
inquisitive nose; the hat and suit, apparently built for a 
Herbert Campbell, that he wore as a man, and the cork- 
screw ringlets that he very often affected as a woman; 
but his scope was not limited by such as these. 

As the Widow Twankey, dining out at a fashionable 
restaurant, and as the newly-enriched Mother Goose, 
he gave us pictures of really presentable, if plain- 
featured, elderly ladies. As Mother Goose made 
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beautiful, he presented a very colourable imitation of 
the typical village maiden ; and it is certain that on the 
first night of that pantomime, when he was discovered 
as a classic nymph reclining in a beautiful shell, nobody 
in the audience recognised him until he spoke. 

It was, of course, his love of and taste for art that 
primarily helped him in perfecting these disguises, and 
his skill revealed itself even more markedly when he 
made up for his own amusement than when he did so 
for the exigencies of the stage. 

At several of the Covent Garden balls he appeared in 
character, and when one examines the photographs 
taken of him in costume, one realises that Dan Leno 
could do a great deal more than merely make up for the 
halls. 

There certainly is a suggestion of Leno about the 
eyebrows, if nowhere else, in his Charles I. costume; 
but as Richard III., as Nelson, and as an Indian squaw, 
he is absolutely unrecognisable. 

He always had a strange yearning to play the part of 
Richard III., and went the length of rehearsing con- 
siderable portions of it in private. How he would have 
played the part it is impossible to say, but to judge 
from his photograph he would have looked it. 

It was at a Covent Garden ball that he met for the 
first and only time a character of whom he used to 
delight to talk. 

He was a gentleman up from the country somewhere, 
and being anxious to taste all the delights of London 
before he returned to home and rustic bliss, he had des- 
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patched an obedient wife to her bed in the hotel and 
sallied forth to his first Covent Garden ball. 

He was evidently something of an enthusiast, and 
wishful to do things in a thorough manner, because he 
had arrayed himself as a medieval knight in a suit of 
chain armour, and, when Dan first noticed him, was 
enjoying himself as well as he could be expected to do 
under very uncomfortable conditions, 

The formation of his costume rendered it equally 
impossible for him either to dance or to sit down, so he 
had spent the whole of the night on his feet, gaining an 
occasional and much-needed rest by leaning against 
a wall or a pillar, or, provided there were no objection, 
even a fellow-creature. 

He had, moreover, also seriously miscalculated his 
capacity for refreshment. He had consumed as much 
as a gentleman up from the country generally does con- 
sume before his accepted closing time of eleven o'clock, 
and then suddenly found himself confronted with a 
long vista of hours during which he had nothing on 
earth to do but “ have another.” 

So, having just “had another,” he took a walk round 
the room, and, suddenly feeling a strong desire to lean 
against something for a space, he spied Dan as the 
nearest object, and, without previous introduction, leant 
against him. 

Dan pushed him away politely but firmly. 

“How now, thou saucy Malapert!” quoth the in- 
dignant knight. “An thou jostlest me thus, 1’ll smite 
thee o’er the mazzard.” | 
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“Out upon thee!” returned Dan on the instant. 
“Out upon thee for a scurril knave! Get thee gone 
ere I cleave thee from chine to brisket.” 

“My dear fellow!” exclaimed the knight, shaking 
Dan by the hand delightedly, “you're the only sensible 
man in the room. I’ve been doing my best to keep up 
this character all night, and you're the first one who 
has helped me to do it properly. Come and have a 
drink.” 

“Ay, marry, that will I!” agreed Dan, and very 
soon the pair were at the bar, and the knight was 
loudly demanding— 

“What ho, there, Verderer! Bring me a cup of 
sack,” 

When the waiters got used to being called “verderers”; 
when the lady assistants realised that to be addressed as 
“wench” was merely Early English, and nothing de- 
rogatory to their fair fame; and when the staff gener- 
ally gathered that “cups of sack” and “ warm possets” 
were but idioms that stood for more familiar and up-to- 
date liquors, they quite enjoyed hearing Dan and the 
knight converse in the medizval tongue, while as for 
the worthy knight himself, he was enjoying himself as 
he never had enjoyed himself before. 

When the time came for departure, Dan would on no 
account permit such a thoroughly consistent performer 
as his new acquaintance to go home in anything so 
distressingly modern as a cab; so, improvising one or 
two torches, he and some friends, as link-boys, escorted 
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him to his hotel. As the knight himself expressed it, 
it was a worthy finish to a great evening thus to arrive 
home in state, to which Dan added,— 

“ And, as your wife will probably tell you to-morrow, 
in your «sual state.” 


CHAPTER XI 


FROM STRAND TO SANDRINGHAM 


ENTION has already been made of the fact 

that, in addition to his music-hall and panto- 
mime work, Dan Leno played in three burlesques, and 
in the first of these he, as a matter of fact, made his 
initial appearance in the west end of London. 

It was after his second pantomime at the Surrey 
Theatre, and before he appeared in his first at Drury 
Lane, that a burlesque entitled A¢a/anta was produced 
on November 17th, 1888, at the Strand Theatre. 

The piece was written by George P. Hawtrey, and 
the music composed by Arthur Dyer, with additional 
numbers by William Corri and Edward Solomon. 

The original cast was: Messrs. W. F. Hawtrey, 
T. Squire, F. Wyatt, Fleming Morton, F. Wensley, 
Rudolph Lewis, and the Misses Nellie Bennett, 
Florence Lancaster, Stephanie Baring, Stella Leigh, 
Mary Glover, Minnie Cunningham, Lulu du Cane, 
Jessie Collier, Carlotta Zerbini, Alma Stanley, and 
Marie Linden. 

It was not a conspicuous success to begin with, and 
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after a run of three weeks or so Dan Leno was engaged 
with a view to strengthening the comedy generally. 

In this respect there is no doubt whatever that he 
fully justified his inclusion. All London flocked to 
see him compete in a burlesque race with Alma 
Stanley, the fleet-footed, and the situation may best 
be summed up in a verse that parodied one of Mr. 
Tom’s Squire’s songs, and that appeared in a journal 
then published under the title of Zhe Hawk :— 


The booking went up, up, up, . 

They came from all over the town ; 
But when Stanley or Leno 

Were not to be seen, oh! 

The booking went down, down, down. 


As may be guessed from the opinion expressed in 
this verse, the management of the Strand Theatre 
were very anxious to retain Dan Leno’s services, and 
Mr. Hawtrey approached Sir Augustus Harris more 
than once with tempting offers to induce him to 
release Dan from his engagement in pantomime. Sir 
Augustus, however, knew a good thing when he had 
got one, and he stuck to his prize. 

Had he acted otherwise, who knows but that a 
burlesque and. musical comedy career might have been 
in store for Dan, and that Drury Lane pantomime 
would never have known him at all. 

There is no reason to suppose that he would not 
have been quite as successful in the one line as in the 
other; but as it turned out he confined himself to music- 
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halls and Drury Lane pantomimes for the next ten 
years, 

It was in 1896 that it occurred to Mr. Milton Bode 
that Dan Leno, touring the theatres in the principal 
provincial cities with a company and a piece of his own, 
would be a profitable investment. 

So he communicated with Dan, laying before him his 
suggestions, and the result was a meeting between 
Milton Bode, Dan Leno, and Dan’s agent. 

The conversation was at first entirely between Milton 
Bode and the agent. 

“To begin with,” said the latter gentleman, “we are 
now only in the year 1896, and Mr. Leno is not dis- 
engaged until 1898.” 

“Very well,” returned Milton Bode. “I am quite 
willing to engage Mr. Leno for the year 1898.” 

“ Yes,” went on the agent, “ but he is only disengaged 
for six weeks in that year.” | 

“Quite right,” agreed the manager. “Then I am 
ready to engage him for those six weeks.” | 

“ H’m!” remarked the agent dubiously. “I’m afraid 
you don’t know what salary he is asking just now.” 

“No,” admitted Milton Bode, “I do not. How much 
does he want?” 

“One hundred and twenty-five pounds a week,” 
replied the other impressively. 

“T’ll give it to him,” agreed the manager promptly, 

and in no wise dismayed. 

“In that case,” persisted the apene swiftly pursuing 
his advantage, “he will also require a cash deposit of, 
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say, four weeks’ salary—five hundred pounds down— 
before he signs the contract.” 

“T’ll give it to him now,” said Milton Bode, producing 
his cheque-book without a moment’s hesitation. 

Up to this point Dan had sat in perfect silence while 
the two were arranging his future for him; but the last 
remark induced him to join in. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, addressing Milton 
Bode—“ do you mean to say that you are ready to 
engage me two years and four months ahead at a salary 
of one hundred and twenty-five pounds a week ?” 

“Certainly I am!” was the reply. 

“ And that you are willing to pay five hundred oo 
on account down now ?” 

Milton Bode got his cheque-book and fountain-pen in 
order. 

“J am more than willing. I am quite ready,” he 
said. 

“Then,” said Dan, with decision, “there can be no 
question of deposits between you and me. Get the 
contract ready, and I’ll sign it as soon as ever you 
like.” 

The piece in question was entitled Orlando Dando, 
and the subject, as well as the object of it, was, so far 
as anybody could make out, principally Dan Leno, 
Certainly no comedian ever worked harder or more 
constantly in a piece to earn his salary, and make the 
tour a success, 

_ That he aid make it a success is best oved by 
the fact that Milton Bode re-engaged him for another 
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and a similar tour at largely increased terms, the vehicle 
in this case being a piece entitled Mr. Wex of Wickham, 
which of course, like the first, was merely an alias for 
Dan Leno. 

This also was a big success ; and such was Mr. Bode’s 
belief in Dan’s drawing capacity, that the salary he was 
ready to give him was practically only bounded by the 
seating capacity of the theatres he visited. 

There is no doubt about it, however, that these tours, 
during which he had to sustain on his own shoulders 
the bulk of a three hours’ entertainment, and the visits 
he paid to provincial music-halls, where he rarely got 
off under ten songs a night, were a great strain upon 
him. 

On his first tour, as the company had some rather 
long Sunday journeys to negotiate between towns, a 
special saloon car was provided for his use; but more 
often than not that saloon car ran empty, while Dan 
was to be found in an ordinary carriage among the boys, 
helping to enliven the journey for them in his own 
inimitable way. | 

On one occasion, the journey being practically an all- 
day one, dinner was prepared in the car for himself, his 
wife, and a friend. 

Having examined the menu, which was, by the way, 
on a very generous scale, Dan strolled along the plat- 
form at a junction where the train pulled up for a 
quarter of an hour or so, and there saw the other mem- 
bers of the company preparing for their various and 
independent repasts.. 
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As he watched them producing their Bath buns and 
ham sandwiches out of their paper bags, he began to 
feel horribly and ineffably mean. 

“What am I,” he asked himself, “that I should be 
regaling myself on the fat of the land, while these 
people have to be content with such humble provisions? 
Why should I, just because I earn a good salary and 
can afford to buy my own dinner, be better treated than 
those to whom, for financial reasons, such luxuries as 
dining cars are barred ?” 

Then he thought of how he, when in his early struggling 
and poverty-ridden days, would have felt if some big 
theatrical “star,” who lived in the lap of luxury, had 
taken him by the hand, and asked him to share his 
good fortune. | 

Thinking of this, his resolution was quickly taken. | 

“Boys and girls!” he exclaimed, bursting in upon 
the company seated in the various compartments, “ put 
those things away, and save them up for tea. You are 
all coming into my car to have dinner with me.” | 

And, just before the train started, he presented him- 
self, beaming, and at the head of a procession of twenty 
or more people, to explain to an embarrassed dining-car 
attendant that he had invited one or two friends to 
lunch with him, and that he hoped plenty would be pro- 
vided, because they all rejoiced in the possession of 
good, strong, healthy appetites. 

It was while on tour in Glasgow that he wrote from 
there a letter to a friend which, if it is not always com- 
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plimentary to the second city in the empire, is, at least, 
amusing. 


“TI am in Glasgow,” he begins, “and I live near the 
docks. Opposite my window its a shipload of lime, at 
which I gaze affectionately day and night, because I 
seem to see your face in it, 

“It is raining ; it has been raining, and it is going to 
rain. It has rained so much that it has washed all the 
figures off the Town Hall clock, and nobody in Glasgow 
knows what time it is. 

“When you say to a Glasgow man, ‘It’s a wet day,’ 
he always replies, ‘Don’t mention it.’ That is, partly 
because he’s ashamed to mention it, and partly because, 
as it is always raining in Glasgow, it isn’t worth men- 
tioning. When the rain forgets for five minutes, and 
leaves off, and you say to a Glasgow man, ‘I think we 
shall have some rain shortly,’ he looks surprised, and 
says, ‘Of course.’ 

“ He isn’t surprised that we're going to have the rain, 
but he’s as surprised as you would be if somebody 
said to you, ‘I think the sun will rise to-morrow 
morning.’ 

“It is also cold. In fact, it is so cold that when 
I sent my dresser out for beer last night, the publican 
cut it off in lengths, and he had to bring it back with 
him in a brown paper parcel. 

“In Glasgow they talk Scotch, and also do other 
things with it. They can’t help talking Scotch, and 
they don’t want to help the other things. When a 
Glasgow man is talking Scotch to you, don’t swallow all 
he says, or you'll get drunk. 

“ There isa river here called the Clyde, and I sailed 
on it as far as Greenock—once. They say nobody ever 
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did it twice unless he was well paid for it. I said to the 
captain of the boat, ‘The river’s very high to-day, isn’t 
it?’ and he replied, ‘ Not at all. It’s just the opposite.’ 
So I said, ‘ Well, all I can say is, that you must have a 
bad cold in your head.’ | 

“T fancy we meant different kinds of ‘ highness.’ 

“ Glasgow is the second city in the empire; I don’t 
know what's the third, but when I find out I'll wire you 
to back it for a place. 

“We live in a flat entirely surrounded by human 
beings. The man who lives above us is a strong man, 
who juggles with mangles and grand pianos. He drops 
one occasionally, and if we’re lucky before we leave, we 
shall have a grand piano to bring away with us. 

“The man next door is learning to be a brass band, 
and the steamers on the river all hoot at him as they 
pass. 

‘‘When you go out into the streets for a rest, you find 
that they are paved with granite sets. This is done so 
that you can hear the traffic properly. Granite. sets 
never wear out; they always wear you out first... .” 


It was at a café in Manchester while on this tour that 
Dan was challenged to play a game at chess, It came 
about in this way. 

The smoke-room of this café was well provided with 
dominoes, chess- and draught-boards, and other play- 
things wherewith the busy Manchester man was wont 
to while away his dinner-hour. 

Here Dan saw a spectacled youth of earnest and 
scholarly appearance, poring over a chess-board, and 
occasionally referring to a newspaper spread on the 
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that Dan afterwards described as being very like the 
zigzag flight of a snipe. 

This was far beyond the powers or understanding of 
Leno the novice; so he, following the accepted custom 
as he had observed it among people who played chess, 
planted his elbows on the table, buried his head in his 
hands, and gazed steadily and raptly at the chess- 
board. | 

This species of passive resistance he prolonged so 
unduly that his opponent, growing impatient, felt him- 
self constrained to remark, in a tentative manner, 
“Your move, I believe!” 

“JT know,” said Dan briefly, and without raising his 
head. 

Another period of inaction ensued, during which the 
youth waxed mildly sarcastic. “I suppose you wouldn't 
care to play with a time limit, would you?” he asked. 

“Oh, no!” replied Dan politely. “Don’t worry 
about me. I’ve plenty of time, thank you.” 

With which remark he resumed his reverie, and 
maintained a masterly immobility that declined to be 
shaken by impatient coughs, shuffling of the feet, hints 
either mild or strong, or, in short, by any plan his 
antagonist could devise whereby to goad him into 
action. 

At last the latter, being able to bear the strain no 
longer, looked at his watch, rose abruptly, and shortly 
remarked, in a very gruff tone of voice, “Good after- 
noon !” | 
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“What! Must you go so soon?” asked Dan, looking 
up in innocent surprise. 

“Soon!” echoed the other bitterly. “I’m ten minutes 
overdue at the warehouse now, and all through you!” 

“Then it’s a drawn game,” announced Dan, rising 
from his seat with a sigh of relief. 

“fT should think you've played a good many drawn 
games in your time,” commented the youth sarcastically. 

“No,” returned Dan, “this is the only one.” 

‘'There’s one thing certain,” went on his disappointed 
adversary, buttoning his coat fiercely. “You'll never be 
beaten! Life’s much too short for that.” 

“Quite right!” agreed Dan, with unruffled composure. 
“I’ve never lost a game of chess in my life.” 

“I don’t believe it,” retorted the other explosively. 
“ No man who could play chess at all would have sat for 
the best part of an hour worrying over a perfectly simple 
move such as that one was,” 

“TI daresay you're right,” returned Dan. “ But then, 
don't you see, I can’t play chess at all.” 

“'You—can’t—play—chess?” exclaimed the youth, 
now goaded to the fiercest indignation. “Then why on 
earth didn’t you say so at first?” 

“I’m not quite sure,’ was Dan’s reply, “but I think 
it must have been because it never occurred to you to 
ask me.” 

Dan Leno, although, in his varied career, he did most 
things in the performing business, never cultivated the 
society or drawing-room entertainment. He knew that 
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his best place was on the stage and behind the foot- 
lights, and as both his inclination and his interests com- 
bined to keep him there, he had little or no temptation 
to appear in the réle of after-dinner performer at 
country house or West End mansion. 

He did it more than once, however; but principally 
in the cause of charity, for which he was ever ready 
to do a great deal; and he had at least one good story 
of his experiences with thoroughly select and exclusive 
audiences. | 

He had been giving a selection of his songs at one of 
these functions, and was just preparing to depart, when 
the son of the house entered the retiring-room and 
greeted him effusively. 


“I say, Mr. Leno,” said he, “I must tell you how 
much I enjoyed your comic songs, I think they are 
awfully good, and I can assure you I laughed im- 
mensely.” 


Dan was gratified, and said so in suitable terms. 


“Yes!” continued the young man with enthusiasm, 
“they were ripping—every one of them; but there was 
one that I liked, if possible, better than any of the 
others. I forget the name of it, and I’m not quite sure 
what it was about ; but I know you mentioned a frying- 
pan in it, and that appealed to me very much; I quite 
understood that one, because I’ve seen a frying-pan, 
don’t you know.” 


But if Dan’s appearances in high society were few, he 
was fortunate enough to attain what is, I take it, the 
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honour that every artiste appearing before the public 
most prizes; that of appearing in the highest society 
of all; the honour of giving a performance before their 
Majesties the King and Queen. 

The news was quite unexpected ; so much so, in fact, 
that he did not at first grasp the idea, and when he was 
first informed that His Majesty required his presence at 
Sandringham on 26th November, 1901, his ingenuous 
reply was, “I’m very sorry; but I can’t possibly go. 
I’m due at Sheffield on that night.” 

When the nature of a Royal Command was explained 
to him, and he fully realised the honour that had fallen 
to his lot, he was at first rather taken aback, and inclined 
to have a severe attack of nerves, 

On reflection, however, he consoled himself with the 
thought that Royalty at Sandringham would be the 
same Royalty that he had already succeeded in enter- 
taining and amusing in more than one Drury Lane 
pantomime, and if he could do it in one place, why not 
in another ? 

That he was still somewhat nervous and apprehensive 
when, on the 26th November, 1901, he and his accom- 
panying party set out for Sandringham, we have his 
own word to prove; but that, even then, he was too 
buoyant to be utterly crushed by his surroundings, the 
following incident will show. 

On alighting at Wolverton Junction, they found 
the royal omnibus waiting ready to convey them to 
Sandringham. 

Into this omnibus they all climbed, Dan Leno last of 
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ali. As he got in he looked up at the tall footman who 
held the door open for him, and, pointing to the other 
inmates of the vehicle, remarked interrogatively, in a 
tone reminiscent of Bow Street a ac “ Night 
charges ?” 

He need have been under no apprehension as to the 
success of his part of the entertainment. He found, as 
he had hoped and expected, that Royalty at Sandringham 
was quite as kind and appreciative as it is everywhere, 
and he has always declared that he never played to a 
more delightfully sympathetic audience. 

At the end of the performance he has recorded of 
himself — 

“The King, the Queen, and the Prince of Wales all 
very kindly shook hands with me, and told me how much 
they had enjoyed it. The Princess of Wales was just 
going to shake hands with me, when she looked at my 
face, and couldn't do it for some time, because she laughed 
so much. I wasn’t intending to look funny—I was really 
trying to look dignified and courtly; but I suppose I 
couldn’t help myself.” 


After this Dan naturally thought that all was over, 
and retired to his dressing-room to get ready for his 
journey home. Judge of his surprise and embarrassment, 
therefore, when a message was conveyed that the King 
wished to see him in the smoking-room. 

At once there ensued a frenziedly rapid hunt for his 
dress suit.’ The coat and waistcoat were unearthed at 
last; but where were the very necessary trousers? 
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Naturally, there were no trousers. There is always 
some little thing like that missing on these historic 
and vitally important occasions. 

What was to be done? His Majesty must not be kept 
waiting ; but the trousers of Dan’s walking costume were 
of a very light check species—a pleasing pattern in 
itself, but too striking a contrast to the dress coat and 
waistcoat to pass unnoticed and unchallenged. 

Happy thought! Dan’s dresser was wearing a pair 
of dark-blue serge trousers that, in a dim light, might 
very well pass for black ones. The dresser was both 
taller and stouter than Dan; but that didn’t matter; 
there was no time to stick at such trifles as a mere 
difference of a few inches in height and girth. The 
dresser, rising to the occasion, nobly and cheerfully sur- 
rendered the portion of his wardrobe that was so urgently 
demanded. How he managed on his own account is not 
stated ; but he certainly could never have got into Dan’s 
light checks, because Dan was able to keep the blue 
serge articles in place only by means of taking the 
waistband in with a row of safety pins. 

So far, so good; but there was fresh trouble in store. 
Where was the dress tie? Presumably with the dress 
trousers, since it was not to be found anywhere on the 
premises, So a fresh hue and cry was instituted, and 
the first available substitute, which happened to belong 
to a big man who took eighteen and a half in collars, 
was eagerly seized upon. 

As Dan had no time to fasten this tie twice round his 


neck, he had to use the extra material in building an 
P 
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abnormally huge bow. The effect of this was to make 
him, in his own eyes, resemble the corner-man of a 
nigger minstrel troupe, and, thus attired, he was ushered, 
in a very flustered and highly nervous condition, into the 
presence of his King. 

His Majesty, however, with his usual unfailing kind- 
ness and tact, quickly put Dan quite at his ease. He 
chatted with him in a friendly way for some time, and 
wound up the interview by presenting him with the 
breast-pin that, it is not too much to say, Dan thereafter 
prized and treasured more highly than anything else he 
possessed on earth. 

Dan emerged from the royal presence slightly dazed 
with pleasurable excitement; so, with a view to cooling 
down and thinking events over calmly by himself, he 
strolled out among the shrubberies until it was time for 
him to start for the train. 

It was very dark, and he had not been out very long, 
when, as he was walking along, communing with himself, 
he was, to his great dismay, suddenly seized from behind, 
and a stern voice peremptorily wanted to know “ What 
he was doing, lurking about there in the dark.” Dan 
earnestly protested that he was a perfectly innocuous 
individual who was neither doing nor meditating any 
harm whatever; but his captor kept firm hold of him, 
and drew him into the light. 

Having done so, as the rays of a lamp fell on Dan’s 
agitated countenance, he dropped his arm with a laugh, 
and exclaimed : 

“Good gracious, Mr. Leno! I beg your pardon! I’m 
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sure I ought to have known you, because I’ve seen you 
often enough at the Pavilion in town.” 

Thus Dan Leno escaped from the clutches of the 
detective, and so ended a delightful experience such as 
falls to the lot of very, very few to enjoy, and on the 
memory of which he dwelt with the keenest satisfaction 
to the end of his days. 


CHAPTER XII 
DAN LENO AND THE PRESS 


F Dan Leno did not actually write a great deal, it is 

certain that in his time he supplied a vast amount of 
copy to the daily Press. I daresay that, in the height 
of his fame, he was the most frequently interviewed, 
sketched, and paragraphed man of the day. Not that 
he ever went at all out of his way to seek this publicity; 
but the Press, knowing well that the British public 
took an absorbing interest in him and all he did, took 
care to supply the demand. 

The number of Press cuttings that were sent to him 
daily was something astonishing, and he must have 
been a small fortune to the agency that supplied him. 

His career as an actual journalist was a very brief 
and casual one; but it may be claimed for him that, 
nominally at least, he climbed to the top of the tree in 
this department with considerably less trouble than any 
other journalist in existence. 

It is not given to every Pressman to attain the giddy 
altitude of the editorial chair; but Dan occupied that 
eminent position on two occasions. In both instances, 
it is true, his reign was a brief one; in fact, in the second 
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case his tenure was for one day only ; but, if short, his 
editorial existence was a merry one. 

It was in the early days of 1898 that it struck Mr. 
Peter Keary, of Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, 
that Dan Leno might successfully edit a comic paper. 

The thought that originally came to him in the semi- 
somnolent hours of the early morning stuck to him after 
he had risen and was thoroughly awake, and the more 
he turned over the idea in his mind the better he liked it. 

The outcome of his further consideration was a visit 
paid to Dan Leno in his dressing-room, where the 
matter was quickly and satisfactorily arranged between 
the two. Terms were settled on which a paper, entitled 
Dan Leno's Comic Journal, was to be published by 
Messrs. Pearson. Dan Leno was to take a real and 
personal interest in the publication, and Mr. Keary, on 
his part, promised that nothing personal to him should 
appear in the paper without being first submitted to him 
and obtaining his sanction. 

This censorship he exercised rigorously so ie as the 
paper ran, and, in the words of Mr. Keary, he “killed a 
good deal of stuff every week.” 

The first number of the Comsc Journal was published 
on February 26th, 1898, and its instantaneous and mar- 
vellous success was a striking tribute to Dan Leno's 
wonderful personal popularity. 

Adopting for its motto the appropriate phrase, “One 
touch of Leno makes the whole world grin,” it was 
eagerly bought up as soon as it made its appearance, 
and 350,000 copies were sold of the first issue. 
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Whether the man in the street fondly imagined that 
in purchasing the paper he would succeed in tapping 
the hidden sources of Dan’s peculiar humour, or whether 
he thought that a perusal would be a cheap equivalent 
for a visit to theatre or music-hall, it is hard to say; but 
it is certain that on the 26th February, 1898, it was rare 
to meet anyone about the Stand, or its vicinity, who 
was not bearing with him a copy of Dan Leno's Comic 
Journal, 

The paper, which was only devised for a rapid and 
lucrative “boom,” ran rather longer than had been ex- 
pected, and answered its purpose admirably. Dan, in 
the pressure of his other work, lost interest in it person- 
ally ; so, after a brilliant and meteoric career, it was 
allowed to die. 

It was not until four years after the first publication 
of this journal that Dan ventured to blossom out once 
more as an editor. This time, feeling no doubt that his 
previous experience justified it, he dared to tackle a 
daily paper. It must be admitted that he retired from 
the fray after one day’s toil; but he retired honourably, 
and as a proof that, at any rate, he did no harm, it 
may be triumphantly pointed out that the paper in 
question still exists. 

On the 27th March, 1902, a highly-amused postman 
delivered an elephantine post card at my door with the 
remark, “He's a corker, is Dan. I wonder what he'll 
be up to next.” 

Somewhat mystified I examined the card, and found 
on the address side a picture of Dan basking in the sun, 
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and, as he pointed to the figure of Herbert Campbell in 
the background, remarking, “ That’s my sub-editor going 
to get a cup of tea.” | 

Turning it over in search of further information, I read 
as follows :— | 


“ The Sun, TEMPLE AVENUE, 


“ 29th March, 1902 
“ DEAR SIR, 


“T am editing Zhe Sun on April 1st. I don’t 
want to make such a mess as Joshua did when he com- 
manded the sun to stand still. Can you give mea hint? 

“Drop me a line, there’s a good fellow. Remember, 
‘One good worm deserves a turn.’ 
“Of course, this is strictly private. ‘Mum's the word !’ 
“Yours truly, 
“DAN LENO” 


As these massive post cards were sent out to all sorts 
and conditions of men, Mr. Editor Leno was, naturally, 
flooded with the advice he so rashly asked for ; but, to 
his credit be it said, he followed none of it. 

In his editorial he began by apologising for his exist- 
ence in such a capacity :— 


“ Some men are born great guns ; others grab greatness 
on their own, and some have a lot of greatness thrust 


upon them, as the poet said. To-day I am suffering 
from thrustness,” 


But further on in the same article he fully justified 


his fitness for the post by the following excellent 
advice :— 


“When your face wants to slide into a smile, let it; 
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when it doesn’t want to, make it. A merry-minded man 
is a perpetual slab of sunshine, and brightens up the 
work-a-day world a sight more than a circus procession 
or a check-suit. A sad-eyed sinner is no use to anyone, 
and a nuisance to himself.” 


Having, as a preparation for the responsibility of 
editing a London evening paper, visited, with his sub- 
editor, Herbert Campbell, the House of Commons during 
debate, he opined that it was a very dull show, and 
would be greatly improved and generally brightened 
and lightened by the introduction of a piano. 

Finally, after surmising, “It’s a wise Sus that knows 
its own editor,” he concluded :— 


“TI apologise to the public if there is anything they 
don’t like in this number. Don’t blame me. It is the 
fault of the sub-editor. There is a petty jealousy 
between us, but he has got the most of it.” 


Thus for the second time did Dan Leno triumphantly 
vindicate his claim to be a successful editor. 

The Sun of the 1st April, 1902, had a most enviable 
sale, and Dan, quite content with his wonderful record, 
retired on his laurels the same evening. 

With the ways and methods of interviewers he was 
perfectly familiar, and no wonder, for an interview was, 
to him, quite an ordinary occurrence, and all in the day’s 
work. Although he never offered, he never refused in- 
formation to the Press, and was as popular with its 
representatives as every man who treats his fellow-men 
with kindness and consideration deserves to be. 


3: 
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In this connection the following scene rises before 
me :— 

Dan having granted three interviews during a panto- 
mime matinée, and having just dismissed the third man, 
suddenly appeared in the dressing-room, attired in 
somebody else’s silk hat and frock-coat, which he wore 
over the skirts of the particular old lady he was repre- 
senting at the time, and, armed with a large notebook 
and a pencil, approached Herbert Campbell with a stern 
air indicative of great determination. 

“ Herbert,” he announced, “I’m tired of being inter- 
viewed. It’s beginning to worry me.” 

“Serve you right,” said Herbert. “You've no need 
to worry unless you like. Look at me/” 

“ Herbert,” he went on, “you’re going to be worried. 
Were you ever interviewed ?” 

“ Not since I was an infant prodigy,” replied Herbert. 

‘Then it’s time somebody took some notice of you,” 
remarked Dan, and, opening his notebook and grasping 
his pencil firmly, he began— 

“Excuse me, you are Mr. Herbert Campbell, I 
believe?” 

Herbert (apathetically). Yes. 

Dan (insinuatingly). Thank you. I am delighted 
to meet you. I am the representative of the Dasly 
Miracle—my card! 

Herbert. Datly Miracle! Never heard of it. 

Dan (annoyed). No! No! You mustn't talk like 
that. You must say, “ Zhe Daily Miracle! Ah (in a 
delighted tone), | read it every day.” 
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Herbert (vesignedly). All right. I read it every day. 

Dan. Our readers would be so grateful if you would 
kindly let them have a few particulars about yourself. 

Herbert. Then your readers are jolly hard up for 
something to read. 

Dan. For instance, you were born—er—you were 
born 

Herbert. No! I was only born once. 

Dan (impatiently). Can’t you see that I’m asking 
you when you were born? 

Herbert. No! You've never asked me anything 
yet. 

Dan (wearily). No wonder men don’t come to inter- 
view you / (shouting): When were you born? 

Herbert. Three o'clock in the morning. 

Dan. What day? 

Herbert. Don’t know. 

Dan. What year? 

Herbert. Don't know. 

Dan (writing in his notebook). “As Mr. Campbell 
possessed at the time of his birth no calendar, but 
simply a silver watch, he can only record the time, and 
not the date when he was born.” 

(Resuming). Let me see, you are a total abstainer? 

Herbert (endignanily). No, I’m not. 

Dan. Then prove it. 

Herbert (helping himself to whisky and soda). Good 
health. 

Dan (tentatively). It’s a very curious coincidence, 
but I am also not a teetotaler. 
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Herbert (uninterestedly). Is that a fact? 

Dan. I assure you it is so (pause). This is where 
you ask the interviewer to have a drink, you know. 

Herbert. What for? 

Dan. Well, it’s customary, and only common polite- 
ness. 

Herbert. No, I think newspaper men drink a great 
deal too much. I’m not going to encourage them. 

Dan (seizing bottle, and pouring himself out a dose). 
Herbert, I have come here to show you the proper way 
to be interviewed, and I’m going to do it, however much 
it costs you. (After drinking, writes in notebook): “Mr. 
Campbell is the soul of hospitality, and was never 
known to send any away empty.” 

Herbert (looking at remains of whisky). Except a 
bottle. 

Dan. What is your favourite part? 

Herbert. Shylock! 

Dan. Why? 

Herbert. Because I’ve never played it, and never 
will, if P’'ve any luck. 

At this point the interview was cut short by the in- 
sistent cries of the call-boy for “Mr. Leno” and “ Mr, 
Campbell,” and Dan and Herbert, having succeeded in 
amusing themselves and each other in the dressing- 
room, hurriedly repaired to the stage, there to, as suc- 
cessfully, amuse the audience. 

As has been truly said by more than one paper, the 
space occupied by Dan Leno on the bills and in the 
contents of the daily press was about equivalent to that 
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generally accorded to an influential Cabinet Minister. 

It is difficult to select out of the mass of appreciatory 

articles that were written about him; but one or two 

may be recorded as showing that Press and public were 

both agreed in their estimate of this unique comedian. 
The Zizmes says of him :— 


“Mr. Leno had not only a rich fund of comedy in his 
own quaint face and person, he had that far rarer gift— 
the intelligence to make use of it... . 

“He had imagination. He was not content to trade 
solely on what nature had given him. He could hardly 
walk, and certainly never dance, without raising a 
smile; but he had a hundred different ways of walking 
and dancing, each appropriate to the person he was 
representing. His brains were as much to thank as his 
face or his voice for the roars of laughter he could raise 
for fifteen minutes without a break in a packed house at 
Drury Lane, and though it is no secret that he did not 
invent all his quips for himself, he gave them all new 
point. 

“In all but the root idea, the long list of characters he 
performed in pantomime or music-hall were the chil- 
dren of his own imagination and his own minute care 
for detail. Everything he did showed observation and 
thought, as well as natural—if we may use the word— 
absurdity. 

Many comedians—some of them almost as naturally 
absurd as Mr. Leno—fall down, for instance, on the 
stage; we rarely laugh, but when Mr. Leno, as chair- 
man of the board of directors, fell down and got into 
confusion with the table, or, as professor of anatomy, 
fell down and got into confusion with the blackboard, 
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he did it so wisely and so well that the sides of his 
audience ached. To find anything like a close parallel 
to his style we should probably have to go back to the 
Italian ‘Commedia dell’ arte,’ or to any of the farces in 
which the actors extemporised their parts, the general 
drift being laid down for them and the details left to 
their own readiness of invention. 

“ That readiness of invention was Mr. Leno’s in extra- 
ordinary measure. His store of quaint words and 
phrases was inexhaustible.” 


In the opinion of the Daly Telegraph :-— 


“There was only one ‘Dan.’ His methods were in- 
imitable; his face was indeed his fortune, and his patter 
was of so quaint a fancy as to make his memory as last- 
ing as that of Charles Mathews. . .. Who has seen 
him in any of his disguises and has failed to laugh?” 


From two others I may also venture to quote, as being 
written by men who have evidently studied and 
thoroughly appreciated their Leno. 

The first is by “John o’ London,” in 7.P’s Weekly :—~ 


“It needs no courage or jugglery of speech,” he 
writes, “to say that Dan Leno was a genius. It is 
merely by habit that we narrow this term to men who 
are masters in art, literature, music, or research. Genius 
has been defined as the ‘dint of the inimitable.’ The 
man who in any calling or accomplishment adds some- 
thing to all that effort can attain has genius. Dan Leno 
had genius. 

“Let anyone call up the scene and atmosphere of one 
of his performances, and then shut his eyes and re- 
member and compare; and he will see that Dan Leno 
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brought something upon the stage that was not in his 
song, or in his talk, or in any of his nameable qualities ; 
not even in his humour. None of these really dis- 
tinguished him from the others. Behind all lay a 
unique quality to which one cannot put a word. 

“ However, Dan Leno’s genius came from the recesses 
of his character rather than from the recesses of his 
talent. 

“There was an extraordinary flow of sympathy from 
the little man. Who can forget that dry, rushing, plead- 
ing, coaxing, arguing voice, hoarse with its eagerness, 
yet mellow with sheer kindliness and sweetness of 
character? ... 

“His humour depended on its delivery; it was a 
lightning gift from man to man; an exquisite, reckless, 
irresistible fandango of fun round the little foibles of 
some familiar character—a doctor, a waiter, a shop- 
walker, a beef-eater—yet so loosely tethered to its 
subject as to be free to indulge in any number of irre- 
sponsible drolleries of speech, verbal contortions, and 
what not. —— 

“The unifying quality was the man’s amazing rapidity 
and gusto. He drowned drollery in drollery, he annihi- 
lated thought; he seemed to absorb all the earnestness 
in the house, and use it before our eyes to make us 
laugh. And there was nothing merely expert in his 
rapidity ; the expertness was there, but it was the 
rapidity of expertness in the temperature of kindness. 

“This abounding kindliness and explosive frankness 
gave to all Leno did its supremacy. Dozens of music- 
hall singers used the same comic materials, but no one 
approached him in the art of button-holing an audience, 
say, rather, in the fact of loving it. The tone of 
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sympathy, of privacy, never left his voice. He was for 
ever making a clean breast of it, and beginning again in 
a new frenzy of confidence or warning. In all of which 
you felt that he was only acting with the stream of ‘his 
character, that he was indeed the kindest and most 
ebullient of men, and a delicious observer.” 


Another fine appreciation of him is by Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, in Zhe Saturday Review. He says :— 


“ Dan Leno’s was not one of those personalities which 
dominate us by awe, subjugating us against our will. 
His was of that other, finer kind—tthe lovable kind. 
He had, in a higher degree than any other actor I have 
ever seen, the indefinable quality of being sympathetic. 
I defy anyone not to have loved Dan Leno at first 
sight. The moment he capered on, with that air of 
wild determination, squirming in every limb with some 
deep grievance that must be outpoured, all hearts were 
his. 

“That face, puckered with cares, whether they were 
the cares of the small shopkeeper, or of the landlady, or 
of the lodger; that face so tragic, with all the tragedy 
that is writ on the face of the baby monkey, yet ever 
liable to relax its mouth into a sudden wide grin, and to 
screw its eyes up to vanishing point over some little 
triumph wrested from Fate, the tyrant ; that poor little 
battered personage, so ‘put upon,’ yet so plucky, with 
his squeaky voice and his sweeping gestures, bent but 
not broken, faint but pursuing, incarnate of the will to 
live in a world not at all worth living in—surely all 
hearts went always out to Dan Leno, with warm corners 
in them reserved to him for ever and ever. .. . 

“T think I myself shall ever remember Dan Leno more 
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vividly and affectionately as the shoemaker than as any- 
thing else. 

“The desperate hopefulness with which he adapted his 
manner to his different customers. 

“ One of his customers was a lady with her little boy. 

“Dan Leno, skipping forward to meet her, with a 
peculiar skip, invented specially for his performance, 
suddenly paused, stepped back several feet in one stride, 
eyeing the lady in wild amazement. 

“He had never seen such a lovely child. How old 
did the mother say? Three? 

“ He would have guessed seven at least, ‘except when 
I look at you, ma’am, and then I should say he was one, 
at most!’ 

“Here Dan Leno bent down—one hand on each knee 
—and began to talk some unimaginable baby language. 

. A little pair of red boots with white buttons ? 

“Dan Leno skipped towards an imaginary shelf, but 
in the middle of his skip he paused, looked back as 
though drawn by some irresistible attraction, and again 
began to talk to the child. As it turned out, he had no 
boots of the kind required. 

“He plied the mother with other riches suggested 
this and that, faintlier and faintlier, as he bowed her 
out. 

“For a few moments he stood gazing after her with 
blank disappointment, still bowing automatically. 

“Then suddenly he burst out into a volley of deadly 
criticisms on the child’s personal appearance, ceasing as 
suddenly at the entrance of another customer. . . . 

“I think I see some of my readers—such as never 
saw Dan Leno in this eee their hail 
Nor do I blame them. 
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“Nor do I blame myself for failing to re-create that 
which no howsoever ingenious literary artist could re- 
create for you. I can only echo the old heart-cry, ‘Sz 
tpsum audissetts. 

“Some day, no doubt, the phonograph and the bio- 
scope will have been so adjusted to each other that we 
shall see and hear past actors and singers as well as 
though they were alive before us. 

“IT wish Dan Leno could have been thus immortalised. 
No actor of our time deserved immortality so well 
as he.” 


This article bears on it the unmistakable stamp of 
sincerity, and could only have been written by one 
to whom Dan Leno’s humour appealed vividly and in 
the fullest sense. 

I cannot, however, agree with the writer in lamenting 
the lack of a combined phonograph and bioscope where- 
with to reproduce Dan Leno before us, because I am 
unable to conceive the possibility of such a desirable 
miracle ever being worked by any effort of mere 
machinery. 

Human substitutes for combined phono-bioscopes we 
have with us now in the shape of the numerous pro- 
fessors of the art of imitation whom we meet so often 
on the halls and at smoking concerts. 

None of these considered their stock complete with- 
out an imitation of Dan Leno; whoever else they crossed 
off their list, he must on no account be omitted. The 
result was that some imitated him very well indeed, 
some very indifferently, while others, under the guise 
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of imitation, appeared to be content to sing all his copy- 
right songs and speak his own original patter in their 
own way. 

The existence of the third species Dan resented 
strongly, and it is small wonder that he should have 
done so. Some of them were unrestrained by incom- 
patibility either of build, feature, age, or even of sex; 
and their performances were well calculated to remind 
one of the old Scotch professor who described golf as 
being a game that was played with instruments very ill 
adapted to the purpose. 

Of those who, on the other hand, were capable of 
giving a really clever imitation of Dan Leno, I have 
seen and admired several. There was the quaint, 
familiar attire to a button; there were accurate copies 
of expression, make-up, and gesture; there was re- 
produced faithfully the intonation of the voice as it gave 
forth the song and the joke we all knew so well; in fact, 
everything was there except Dan Leno himself. The 
better the imitation, the more one felt how fatal was this 
naturally unavoidable omission, and how impossible a 
task it was to attempt to reproduce such a personality 
with fidelity to nature. 

I have often heard the expression, “ So-and-so imitates 
Dan Leno so well that, if you shut your eyes, you 
would swear that Leno himself was on the stage.” As 
I have said, I have seen and heard some very excellent 
imitations of Dan Leno, but to experience the effect 
aforesaid I would have had to shut more than my 
eyes. | | | | 
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Dan Leno listened to imitations of himself on more 
than one occasion. As a rule, the performers were 
mercifully unaware of his presence among the audience 
either before or after the event ; but there was one sea- 
side performer whom the fact of Dan being present as 
an interested auditor did not affect in the very least. 

Dan, taking a “ busman’s holiday” by the sea, found 
himself in the front seats of the regulation concert-hall 
one afternoon, and, being quickly spotted there by the 
performer then occupying the platform, was somewhat 
taken aback when he heard him announce, “I will now 
give my celebrated imitation of a gentleman who is at 
this moment among the audience—Mr. Dan Leno!” 

The announcement was, of course, greeted with great 
applause, and thereafter, for nearly half an hour, Dan 
had the pleasure of listening to his own songs and 
patter, proceeding from the lips of another, in a curious 
travesty of his own style. He stood it patiently and 
well, making no sign either of approval or disapproval, 
save an occasional murmur, “ Good gracious! am I like 
that ?” to a companion by his side. At the end of the 
performance he went round to the dressing-room and 
presented his imitator with half a sovereign and the 
complimentary remark: “ This isn’t for your talent ; it’s 
for your confounded cheek !” 


Reverting to his connection with literature and the 
Press, it may be recorded that in the year 1899 he pub- 
lished a small volume of his reminiscences, which he 
entitled Dan Leno: Hys Book. 
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This title led to a peculiar mistake, because after the 
book had been catalogued the publishers received a 
letter from a well-known mission preacher in the north 
of England, requesting them to forward immediately 
several copies of Dan Leno's Hymn Book for the use of 
his flock. 

Whether he ever got them, and what he thought if he 
did, is not stated. 

As a final example of the practically unanimous 
chorus of Press approval that Dan Leno elicited, the 
words of the late Clement Scott are well worth not- 
ing :-— 

“ During the best part of the last half-century I have 
seen all the best, the drollest, the most pathetic and 
tragic comedians, whose humour, variety, tenderness, 
and intensity have delighted the playgoers of the world. 
Among these representatives of art, and sometimes 
genius, Dan Leno holds his own bravely indeed. Nay, 
I am not sure that in certain gifts of expression, variety, 
and, if I may so express it, tornado or instant comic 
farce, Dan Leno has ever had a rival... . He catches 
every expression, every trick, every attitude, every in- 
flexion of voice, and all is done without offence or 
@ suspicion of vulgarity. In his grim earnestness con- 
sists his humour. 

“Whenever he is on the stage, be it theatre or music- 
hall, he literally holds his audience tight in his power. 
They cannot get away from him. 

“He is monarch of all he surveys. Long, then, may 
the reign of King Dan Leno last; long may he be 
spared to us to delight the children at pantomime time, 
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and to make those who, though going downhill, are 
not ashamed to laugh as young, at least in heart, as the 
little ones by their side.” 


And yet the eulogies of the critics in no wise elated 
Dan Leno unduly; indeed, it may be said that they left 
him unaffected in any way, because he had no desire to 
be analysed. He preferred to be simply and unquestion- 
ingly accepted for what he was. 

He had peculiar views on the subject of his own 
popularity, and well I remember him, on the afternoon 
of a certain Boxing Day, some three hours before 
performance, turning to me with a most doleful ex- 
pression on his countenance, and gloomily remarking, 
“ Nobody cares for me—nobody !” 

In reply, 1 ventured to point out to him (as actually 
happened afterwards) that his appearance on the stage 
that evening would be the signal for such a shout of 
welcome only one other actor could awake within the 
walls of Drury Lane Theatre. 

He merely remarked, in the same pessimistic tone— 

“Yes; but that’s not for me/ It’s for what I’ve 
done!” 

He was never at his ease on Boxing-nights, among 
the critics and first-nighters; and on these occasions 
invariably gave the worst performance he ever gave 
during the entire run of the pantomime. Not that he 
ever gave a bad performance—he could never do that— 
but he seemed to miss some sympathetically indefinable 
something that he required to inspire him to his best 
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efforts. He had a feeling within him that impelled him 
to say after the show: 

“T hate first nights! I always feel as if there were a 
brick wall between me and my audience. 

“T never feel properly at home with my part until the 
first matinée, when”—here his face would light up— 
“when the kiddies are in front.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
OF HIS INFINITE CHARITY 


T is reported of a certain philanthropist who be- 

stowed infinitesimally and trumpeted out of pro- 
portion loudly, that, being blamed for his methods of 
self-advertisement, he replied that he saw no reason for 
hiding his light under a bushel. To this the ready 
retort was forthcoming : 

“Why should you, when a thimble can cover it?” 

Such was neither Dan Leno's charity nor his method 
of distribution. 

Although no human being, except Dan himself, ever 
knew the fulness and extent of Dan’s charitable light, 
it shone too brightly for any bushel to conceal alto- 
gether. He never made any display of it; but it could 
not possibly be hid. 

Mistakes he made in plenty, and was well aware that 
he did so; but, as he always argued, it were better to 
assist twenty frauds than send one deserving case empty 
away, and on this system of lavish, if irresponsible, 
generosity he acted throughout his career. 

He had known what it was to be poor—to be cold—to 
be hungry; and he seemed to have made up his mind, as 
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soon as he turned the corner to wealth, that he would, 
so far as in him lay, alleviate the lot of all those who, 
crossing his path, he found in a similarly distressed 
condition. 

The pity of it was, and it was inevitable that it should 
be so, the frauds found him out more quickly and 
numerously than the deserving cases; but Dan, although 
he helped far too many of the former, went out of his 
way many and many a time to unearth and practically 
relieve the sufferings of the latter. 

It is a safe calculation to say that, for him, a walk 
along the Strand, or any other Thespian promenade, 
meant an expenditure, in various small sums (all loans, 
never to be called up) of anything from half a sovereign 
upwards, the hire of a cab being, under these conditions, 
a very distinct economy, 

He was so well known and looked after that, wher- 
ever and whenever he walked, his progress was not 
without incident. 

Picture him as he emerges from the Pavilion stage- 
door and turns into Shaftesbury Avenue. A tall, 
shabby-genteel, and clean-shaven man, who has been 
anxiously watching that door for some time, darts across 
the street and overtakes him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Leno!” 

“Oh, good morning!” Dan glances at him, and, 
recognising the type, instinctively puts his hand in his 
pocket. 

“I suppose you don’t remember me, sir?” This is 
part of the formula, and is invariable. 
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No, Dan does of remember him. 

“T thought not, sir! I was one of the crowd at the 
Lane three years ago, when you made your big hit in 
Aladdin. I was the one you gave your cloak to when 
you took it off in the ninth scene, sir!” All this with 
the fluency and certainty of carefully pre-ascertained 
knowledge. 

“I was never a second late for that cloak all the run, 
sir, if you remember.” 

“Oh! Ye-es!” with very doubtful memory. 

“ But I’ve had a lot of trouble since then, sir.” 

“ Ah!” and Dan, diving further into his pocket, selects 
a coin unseen. 

“Yes, sir. I was touring with Zhe Lively Girl, and 
got badly bitten while we were showing at Margate.” 

“You ought to be more careful in selecting your 
lodgings at these seaside places. Some landladies are 
very careless,” remarks Dan, fingering his coin, but with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

“Oh, no, sir! you mistake me—it wasn’t those—it was 
a dog, bit me through the wrist and the ankle.” 

“Wrist and ankle? What were you doing? Scratching 
your leg?” 

“No, sir; separating two dogs—they were fighting, 
sir. I was laid up three weeks in hospital, sir. When 
I came out, my place was filled up, and I’ve been out of 
a shop ever since.” 

“Hard lines!” murmurs Dan sympathetically. A 
coin changes hands, and the bitten one departs jubilant. 

Dan goes on his way, and, turning a corner suddenly, 
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nearly collides with a short man, of shifty expression, 
who holds a child with either hand. 

“Can I have a word with you, Mr. Leno?” inquires 
the short man mournfully. 

“ Certainly not!” returns Dan with immense decision, 
“I’m surprised you dare speak to me. You know very 
well that I found you out for a fraud long ago.” 

“Yes, sir,” the other agrees, “and I daren’t have 
come near you ever again if it wasn’t to help these,” 
indicating the children. ‘Call me what you like, sir, 
but it’s not they fault that Iam what Iam. Don't let 
them suffer for what I’ve done.” 

Dan looks at the children; they smile at him, and his 
heart melts. 

“TI never knew you had any children,” he says, at 
length, in a changed voice. 

“No, sir; I daresay not. I try to keep them right 
out of the kind of life I lead. I know I’m not fit to be 
in charge of the innocent little dears ; but what am I to 
do? Their mother’s gone, and——” further utterance 
choked by sobs. 

“Well, it’s for the last time, remember, and it’s only 
because of the kiddies.” Another coin is passed over, 
and the short man goes on his way rejoicing. 

“Good heavens, Dan!” exclaims a friend, who has 
just arrived in time to see the end of the transaction, 
“you don’t mean to say you've given that fellow money, 
after all you know about him ?” 

“He had two children with him,” argues Dan apolo- 
getically and weakly. “Didn’t you notice them?” 
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“ Notice them? Yes!” says the other scornfully, “ but 
those are not Azs children! I happen to know he hasn't 
got any. He must have borrowed or hired that couple 
on the off-chance of meeting you.” 

“You don’t say so! I never thought of that,” replies 
Dan, looking rather crestfallen. “Still—there they were 
—whoever they belonged to, they were real children, 
and——” brightening up at the idea, “ perhaps what I 
gave him will help to pay for their hire!” 

Such incidents were all in the day’s walk with Dan, 
and it was a poor beggar who failed to get something 
out of him. 

In giving much, he wasted much; but, happily, there 
is another side to the picture, where, in giving casually, 
he gave deservedly and well. 

He was performing in Douglas, Isle of Man, one 
summer, and while strolling on the promenade during 
the afternoon, was accosted by a ragged boy, who 
asked him for help because they “were starving at 
home.” 

Dan lent a ready ear, as he invariably did to tales of 
distress and woe, and having heard what the boy had 
to say, gave as ready a pecuniary response. The boy, 
hastily thanking him, darted off with the gift, and Dan, 
curiously wondering whether the case were genuine or 
otherwise, quickly followed to discover, if possible, his 
final destination. 

Up back streets and down alleys went the boy, with 
Dan Leno after him, until he finally pulled up at the 
door of a poverty-stricken house situated in a wretched 
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passage, and gave his money into the hands of a woman 
who was sitting disconsolate on a step. 

Dan at once went up to her, explained who he was, 
why he had come, and expressed his delight at the fact 
that the boy, whom he had relieved haphazard, should 
thus so quickly have proved to him that his charity had 
not been misapplied. 

The woman, encouraged by the presence of a sympa- 
thetic listener, poured forth her sad tale of widowhood, 
stern privation and distress, the immediate result being 
a several-fold increase of Dan’s original gift, and a 
promise (which was rigidly kept) of his influence to- 
wards procuring suitable work for both her and her 
boy. 

That night, in his dressing-room, there was handed 
to him, among his letters, a small parcel wrapped in 
a dirty piece of paper. He opened the parcel, and a 
letter fell out, which ran as follows :— 


“ DEAR Mr, LENO, 

“You have saved my life to-day. Until you 
came and put fresh hope in me, I had fully made up 
my mind to end it all by taking the contents of the 
enclosed to-night. God bless you!” 


“The enclosed” was a bottle of poison. 

On another occasion, of which his friend Johnnie 
Danvers speaks personally :— 

Dan Leno and Danvers were in Brighton, when they 
accidentally came across an official engaged at one of 
the music-halls in the town. 
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He stopped them, and, producing a subscription list, 
began to explain how a certain old woman employed as 
an occasional cleaner at the establishment had met with 
a great misfortune. Her only son, to whom she had 
looked for her main support, had, for some offence, been 
sent to prison. 

As the official pointed out to them, it was not a 
question whether the son was innocent or guilty; which- 
ever it was, he had been the chief breadwiuner, and the 
old woman was bound to suffer in consequence. 

He went on to say that he had attempted to get up a 
subscription for her, but had met with a poor response; 
he had collected fifteen shillings only, and was then on 
his way to take that sum to her. 

With these words he held the subscription list in- 
vitingly before them. Danvers at once offered to give 
the necessary five shillings to make up the sovereign, 
but, to the surprise of both, Dan made no offer what- 
ever. 

As, however, they were not particularly occupied at 
the moment, they went with the official to see the old 
lady, and assist in making the presentation. 

This was done in due course, and amid many expres- 
sions of thankfulness from the grateful recipient. Dan 
said little or nothing, and listened, without much 
apparent interest, as the prospects of her ability to 
keep the wolf from the door unaided were freely dis- 
cussed, 

He left the house with the other two, but, after walk- 
ing on for a few minutes, suddenly remembered that he 
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had left his gloves on the kitchen table, and ran back to 
fetch them. He soon overtook the others, and, talking 
of various subjects, the old woman’s troubles were, for 
the time being, dismissed from their minds. 

It was more than a week after this event that the 
official met her and said : 

“I’m sorry I couldn’t do any more for you, Nancy ; 
but I did my best.” 

“Goodness me!” said she; “I’m content.” 

“Yes, I daresay you are,’ he continued. “But the 
little gentleman that came to your house with me the 
other day was Mr. Dan Leno, and I thought he would 
have done something to help you. He’s usually so 
generous. I can’t think how it is that he never gave 
you anything.” 

“Lord love you!” she cried. “Is it the little gentle- 
man with the funny face you’re talking about? Why, 
after you’d gone, he came running back, put a ten- 
pound note on the table, and ran off like as if the police 
was after him.” 

In Dan Leno all the theatrical and music-hall charit- 
able funds that appealed to him for assistance found a 
ready and willing subscriber. Among his other réles, he 
has been the president of the Music Hall Benevolent 
Fund, and he was one of the founders of the Music 
Hall Railway Artistes’ Association. The object of the 
first charity is sufficiently indicated by its name, and 
the second institution (although not a charity) has been 
the means of reducing, very considerably, the travelling 
expenses of many a small-salaried artiste upon whom 
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the weekly toll necessarily levied by the railway com- 
panies weighed heavily. 

At benefits of all descriptions he was in universal 
demand, and being too good-natured to refuse, he 
practically gave his valuable services to all and sundry. 
Many and many a time was his kindness abused by 
those who either had no thought or conveniently 
ignored the fact that what was play to the audience 
was sheer hard work to the comedian, and to this 
systematic and serious encroachment on his hours of 
rest his early breakdown may be largely attributed. 

Here is a specimen of the work he managed to get 
through in one day, which may be taken as a fairly 
typical example of what he was able to endure. 

In the morning he travelled to Dudley, in Stafford- 
shire, and there performed the ceremony of opening a 
new music-hall, 

Having received and replied to several addresses, he 
returned to London, and in the afternoon appeared at 
a charity concert in St. James’s Hall, where a delighted 
audience declined to part with him until he had sung 
six songs. 

After these restful episodes he repaired to a charity 
dinner at the Trocadero, where he occupied the vice- 
chair. 

In the middle of the dinner, after making his pre- 
liminary speech, he left to begin what the public might 
consider to be his sole day’s work—that is, he went 
to the Pavilion Music Hall, there to fulfil his engage- 
ment, and after a fairly long turn returned to the 
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Trocadero and completed his duties as vice-chairman at 
the dinner. 

After this, he was free to go home, and for all any- 
body knew, to rest. But he had not yet had any time 
to look at his correspondence, and as every day brought 
with it a pile of letters that he invariably looked through 
and answered personally, the birds in his garden were 
up and singing long before Dan went to bed and 
dreamt of a lot of things he had to do when he woke. 

At the yearly Music Hall Sports, whereof the pro- 
ceeds were equally divided between the professional 
charities and various public hospitals, Dan Leno was 
absolutely indefatigable, and his presence alone went 
far towards ensuring the complete success of the 
gathering. | 

Whether he was playing a game of cricket according 
to his own original rules, and thereby incidentally scoring 
millions of mythical runs ; whether he was playing foot- 
ball on some code understood only by himself, and 
kicking extraordinary goals, as to the legitimacy of 
which he was the sole and self-constituted referee ; or 
whether he was riding and invariably winning comic 
bicycle races—he was, at all times, the cynosure of all 
eyes, and he spared neither brain nor body to devise 
new and original methods wherewithal he might diffuse 
mirth among the spectators. 

Although he was no sectarian, and thoroughly catholic 
in his charitable sympathy, I believe such was his 
intense love for children that all other charities would 
have had, if necessary, to give way, so far as Dan was 
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concerned, to make room for one in which the little 
ones were vitally interested. I am sure it would have 
caused him the greatest joy could he have known that, 
at the present time of writing, a “Dan Leno” cot was 
about to be dedicated, for the benefit of the small 
community he loved so well, in the Belgrave Hospital 
for Children, in the Clapham Road, at a cost of £1,000. 

Dan Leno, it may be mentioned, was a vice-president 
of this hospital, and took a very real and practical 
interest in its welfare. 

In his numerous chairman and vice-chairmanships of 
charitable dinners and other gatherings Dan was, of 
course, obliged to make frequent speeches. 

His style of oratory was, like himself and all he did, 
strictly original, and more than a little amusing. 

He was always absolutely extempore, and the only 
demand he made on his hearers was, that they would 
not expect that he would confine himself to, or even 
incidentally mention, the particular subject upon which 
he happened to be supposed to be speaking. 

One of the last occasions on which I heard him speak 
in public was in the capacity of chairman at the Music 
Hall Benevolent Fund dinner. 

He certainly proposed the loyal toast with every 
regard for the subject-matter, although, even with these, 
he contrived to interweave various personal and amusing 
reminiscences of his adventures at Sandringham and 
other places. But when he came to propose the toast 
of the evening he fairly let himself go. 


Behind his chair there stood a tall toast-master of 
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lugubrious appearance, who, it is only reasonable to 
suppose, was selected for the post because of his 
physical inability to smile. At any rate, the popular 
idea among all present was that, as he never did smile 
throughout the entire evening, the reason was that he 
couldn't. 

When this functionary announced in sepulchral tones 
—‘ Silence, gentlemen, for your chairman, who is about 
to propose the toast of the evening, ‘The Music Hall 
Benevolent Fund,” there was great applause as every- 
body in the room looked towards Dan. Dan twisted 
round on his chair, and gazed up at the toast-master 
inquiringly, but with a mischievously quizzical ex- 
pression of countenance. 

“I beg your pardon, were you speaking to me?” he 
asked. 

The toast-master repeated his message without in any 
way relaxing his stern expression. 

Dan listened to him attentively, and, when he had 
finished : 

“Thank you very much,” he said politely and grate- 
fully, and rose to his feet. 

Leaning well back as he stood, he so contrived it that 
it was at once apparent to all present that the top of his 
(Dan’s) head was on a level with the third button of the 
toast-master’s waistcoat. 

A universal roar of laughter proclaimed the fact that 
this effect had been duly noticed. An instantaneous and 
shocked surprise overspread Dan’s features when he 
heard this outburst of merriment. For a moment he 
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stood there silent and puzzled, and then, as if the solu- 
tion of the mystery had just struck him, he turned round 
and gazed sternly at the toast-master, standing there un- 
moved, with a weary and far-away look in his eyes. 

“You're at your old games again, I suppose,” said Dan. 
to him severely, “always clowning behind my back.” 
The idea of “clowning,” as applied to such a highly 
respectable individual, struck the company as being 
droll, and again they shouted with laughter. 

Dan, who had turned round to face his audience, spun 
back again like lightning, as if endeavouring to catch his 
enemy in the act of grimacing or otherwise misbehaving 
himself. 

“He’s too quick for me,” he explained, with a sigh 
after a prolonged scrutiny, which the other endured with 
unimpaired gravity. 

Then Dan condescended to begin his speech. 

“When I was on tour with my stepfather,” said he, and, 
with these opening words he embarked on a sea of 
amusingly anecdotal personal recollections, the chief 
feature of which seemed to be that every one of them 
reminded him of another one. 

Every time his audience laughed (and they laughed a 
good deal) he was round in a vain endeavour to catch 
the toast-master at his tricks, and, failing to do so, was 
fain to content himself with some warning remark before 
resuming his speech. 

This jovial entertainment went on for some time, and 
was meeting with high appreciation and approval, when 
Dan suddenly paused in the midst of some most inter- 
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esting recollection, and turned helplessly to the toast- 
master : : 

“ What is this toast I’m talking about?” he inquired 
pathetically. 

“The toast of the evening —‘The Music Hall Benevolent 
Fund,’” responded that worthy promptly but unemotion- 
ally. 

“ Many thanks,” said Dan urbanely ; and then turn- 
ing to the audience and jerking his thumb towards the 
toast-master, he remarked in an explanatory manner, 
“ My stage-manager !” and once more urged on his wild 
career of anecdote. 

When he had exhausted his stock, and his hearers 
with laughter, he sat down, and the toast-master, in his 
severest and most official manner, proclaimed, “Pray 
charge your glasses, gentlemen, for the toast of the 
evening : ‘The Music Hall Benevolent Fund.’” 

At these words Dan jumped up again with alacrity. 
“There!” he exclaimed, “I knew I had forgotten some- 
thing—and you promised to remind me,” he added to 
the toast-master in a tone suggestive more of sorrow 
than of anger. With which protest he formally pro- 
posed the toast himself, and it was duly honoured. 

In private life Dan “tipped” as lavishly as an 
American on his first visit to Europe, and of this pro- 
pensity of his used to tell a good story against himself. 

He was spending a spare half-hour in a social club, 
of which he was a member, when he chanced to discover 
that he had a bad half-crown in his possession. Drawing 
the attention of some friends to the fact, he announced 
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to them his intention of having a joke with one of the 
club waiters, who was a well-known character. 

Calling the man up to him, he ordered drinks round. 
The order was taken, and when the drinks arrived 
Dan gave him half a sovereign in payment, and, in 
addition, presented him with the bad half-crown. “ For 
yourself, my boy, because you've always been very kind 
and attentive to me.” 

The waiter took the half-crown with every symptom 
of gratitude, thanked the donor, disappeared, and, in 
due course, returned with the change for Dan’s half- 
sovereign, 

“ Now, I suppose you think I was a fool to let any- 
body pass that half-crown on me,” remarked Dan to his 
friends, “but you can all see for yourselves how very 
easy it is to do it.” 

And they all agreed with him. Just before they left 
the club, Dan, who, of course, had no idea of saddling 
the poor man with a bad half-crown and leaving him in 
blissful, because ignorant, possession of it, again called 
him up. 

“They tell me you’re a very smart waiter,” said he. 
“Is that a fact?” 

The waiter was modest. He didn’t really know, but 
he supposed he was about as smart as it was necessary 
for a man in his position to be. 

“You never get done out of money or anything of 
that sort?” pursued Dan. 

No! The waiter was able to speak with some con- 
fidence on that score. He was always particularly 
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accurate and correct when he had to deal with 
pecuniary affairs. 

“Then,” went on Dan, skilfully following up his ad- 
vantage, “you fancy you could always spot a piece of 
bad money if you saw one.” 

“Oh yes, sir—at once! Nobody’s ever passed any 
bad money on me.” 

“Now I’m going to show you that you don’t know 
everything,” exclaimed Dan triumphantly. “You've 
got a bad half-crown in your pocket at this very 
moment.” . 

“Oh no, sir, I’ve not! You're quite mistaken.” 

“I’m not mistaken! Count up your money and see 
for yourself.” 

The money was produced and counted carefully, but 
no bad half-crown was forthcoming. 

“Then what have you done with it ?” demanded Dan. 

“Done with it, sir!” repeated the waiter, with a real 
or affected air of bewilderment. 

“Yes! You must remember that only a quarter of 
an hour ago I gave you a half-crown,” Dan explained. 
“Very well, that half-crown was a bad one.” 

“Oh, I see what you mean now, sir,” returned the 
man, suddenly enlightened. “I spotted it for a bad 
one directly you gave it me, sir; but I didn’t like to say 
anything, as it was a present, so I gave it back to you 
among your change.” 

And when Dan turned out the contents of his pockets 
he found the bad half-crown among them. 

Being himself ultra-generous by nature, it followed 
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that Dan Leno naturally hated a mean man. On him 
who could, but would not give, he had no mercy. 

On one occasion, when he and a few other kindred 
spirits were organising in the club a sort of private 
“whip round” to relieve the immediately pressing 
necessities of a fellow-member of the profession, there 
entered a certain member, whom we will call Brown, 
and who was more famous for his power than for his 
will to do generous deeds. 

“ Hallo! there’s Brown,” said Dan, sotto voce, “we'll 
make him give something !” 

“ How do you propose to do it?” queried one of the 
company, who knew Brown very well. “ Are you going 
to knock him down and rob him ?” 

“We'll spoof him into it,” replied Dan, with easy 
confidence. 

“Spoof him? How?” was the natural question. 

“ Let's have a sweep on the Cambridgeshire,” suggested 
Dan, with apparent irrelevance, as he picked up some of 
the club notepaper and began to tear it into slips. 

The rest looked on in mystified silence at his opera- 
tions, | 

“ Hello, Brown!” exclaimed Dan, genially greeting 
the new-comer, “ will you go in with us for a sweep on 
the Cambridgeshire? Sovereign a head.” 

An occasional sweep was a luxury that Brown per- 
mitted himself, so, “ Who’s in it?” he inquired. 

“Just the boys here,” answered Dan, indicating the 
others present. “They’ve all paid, and we just want one 
more to make the first prize into a tenner.” 
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“ All right,” agreed Brown, and risked his sovereign, 
while the others, who began to see a definite method in 
what Dan was doing, helped him to write down the 
names of the various horses and prepare for the draw. | 

All the papers being well shaken up in the hat, Dan 
drew first—‘ Grey-Legs!” he remarked, with satisfaction, 
as he showed his paper to one or two of his friends. 
“ Second favourite!” commented one. “ You're in luck, 
Dan !” 

The next man drew, announced the name of his horse 
as he pocketed his paper, and so it went on with varying 
fortune, until it came to Brown’s turn. He drew, and 
all crowded round eager to see the result. 

“A blank!” he announced in tones of bitter disap- 
pointment. 

“ Hard lines, old man!” 

“ Rough luck, I call it!” 

“ Never mind, there's another round !” 

“ Better luck next time!” 

Such were the remarks that were made as the hat went 
round for the second and last time. 

Again some drew horses and some drew blanks; Dan, 
amid cheers, announced that, at the second attempt, he 
had drawn the first favourite, and one temporarily 
forgetful gentleman nearly caused an unpleasantness 
by reading out the name of a horse that had been 
previously claimed by somebody else in the first round. 
This was, however, soon put right by Dan admitting 
that he had, in error, written the name of that particular 
horse twice; and on this explanation both gentlemen 
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amicably agreed to equally share the prize if there 
should be any. 

Then Brown drew again. 

“Another blank!” he said disgustedly ; and left the 
club. } 

When they were quite sure he was clear of the premises 
the conspirators laughed loud and long, and gathering 
up the papers on which they had pretended to write, and 
from which they had pretended to read, but which were, 
as a matter of fact, a// blanks, they burnt them as a 
precaution against immediate discovery. 

Then they sent their contribution (including Brown’s 
sovereign) to their fellow-member in distress, and ap- 
pended the names of everybody (including Brown) who 
had subscribed thereto. 

And so it happened that shortly afterwards Brown 
was sorely puzzled on receiving a grateful letter thanking 
him and his friends for so kindly and unexpectedly 
coming to the writer’s aid; nor did he discover until 
after the race had been run, and he began to make 
searching inquiries as to who actually held the winner, 
that the sweep on the Cambridgeshire had been got up 
more in the interests of charity than of sport. 
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to review my past life, wondering for which of my many 
sins I was being ‘shadowed’ at this particular stage of 
my career. 

“ At last, after searching every place I could think of, 
likely and unlikely, without success, I started back for 
the house, with the uneasy conviction that the christen- 
ing was going to take place minus a father. The solemn 
man, I may mention, stuck closely to me, and returned 
to the house also immediately at my heels. 

“As I was reporting the ill-success of my mission, and 
we were all wondering what to do next, we heard the 
sound of a post-horn as played, very evidently, by a 
novice, and looking out of the window, beheld Dan 
perched on the box-seat of a very well-appointed coach, 
blowing the horn atrociously. The coachman brought 
up his four spanking horses with a professional flourish 
at the door and we all realised that this was Dan’s 
‘little surprise for everybody.’ 

“ As I went down to the gate to meet him, I found him 
shaking hands cordially with the solemn man, who had 
evidently been waiting there while I had been discussing 
the situation in the house. 

“* You'll pardon me, Mr. Leno,’ he was saying, ‘ but 
I heard your friend say you were missing, and, as I 
knew nobody else in the party, I thought I’d stop out- 
side until you turned up.’ 

“It’s all right,’ returned Dan agreeably. ‘I don’t see 
that you need apologise to me for not going in my house 
when you've never been invited.’ 

“*Qh!’ said the solemn one. ‘You forget, Mr. Leno ! 
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You invited me three days ago—in fact, you made quite 
a point of it. You said you would be deeply hurt if I 
failed to be present.’ 

“Very likely!’ replied Dan. ‘I believe I have invited 
half London in those very words. I haven’t the least 
idea who you are, but you are heartily welcome.’ 

“So the solemn man joined us for the day. We never 
inquired who he was, and he never volunteered the in- 
formation ; but my own impression is that he was an 
undertaker who saw and seized the chance of a holiday. 

“So we rode in the coach-and-four to church, and there 
christened Johnny, after which, leaving the infant hero of 
the day at home with his nurse, we drove to Carshalton 
to spend the afternoon and evening. 

“The landlord of the inn there had cause to remember 
the merry christening party that disported itself in and 
around his pretty garden on that day. 

“In the first place, Dan, espying an urn of flowers 
mounted on a stone pedestal, must needs remove the 
former from its position. In doing so he broke the urn, 
a fact that was duly recorded in the bill afterwards, and 
the necessary payment for the damage looked upon by 
Dan as part of the day’s delightful pleasure. 

“ He then got on the pedestal himself, and there danced 
a clog-dance to the admiration of his own party, the 
hotel staff, and any other stray spectators who happened 
to be present. 

“ Having let off a little steam in this manner, he further 
relieved his feelings by standing on his head upon the 
same perilous eminence amid universal applause. 
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“ Finally, he concluded his entertainment by seizing a 
bottle of champagne, and, with this in hand, scrambling 
up the ivy on to the roof, where he drank his boy’s 
health and delivered an address on the advantages and 
responsibilities of being the parent of a fine son. 

“ And throughout the whole of that day he had one 
reply, and one only, for all who expostulated with him 
and urged him to keep calm and cool—‘ You mustn't 
talk to me like that, because I am the father of a very 
large child.’” 

When one considers the amount of work Dan Leno 
got through in public, one cannot but be amazed at what 
he was able to find time to do at home. 

He had a very decided taste for carpentering and 
mechanics generally, and was never happier than when, 
in company with his children, he was building them 
stages, booths, or model theatres in which to perform 
their own plays. He was good at fashioning models of 
all descriptions, and an adept at making and painting 
fire-screens, as many of his friends who are fortunate 
enough to possess specimens of his handiwork are able 
to testify. 

This gift he has bequeathed to more than one of his 
sons, notably to his eldest, who has adopted the manu- 
facture of cycles and motors as his profession, and to 
ancther who, although still quite a boy, has modelled a 
very quaint and original cake as a prize in a private 
cake-walk competition, which was organised by Dan and 
taken part in by the entire family. 

As is well known, he also found time to follow his 
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hobby of painting both in water-colours and oils, and of 
both classes he turned out some excellent specimens, 

The magnum opus of his hours of recreation may, 
however, be said to be his panorama. 

The original idea that he had in his mind when he 
started this colossal undertaking was that it would 
provide some occupation for his stepfather, who was 
becoming restless in idleness, the notion being to 
present it to the old gentleman when complete, and 
thus fully equip him for a lecturing tour in country 
schools. 

When, however, his death rendered it useless from that 
point of view, Dan simply went on with it at his leisure, 
and for his own amusement. 

From start to finish it took him twelve years to com- 
plete. He then sold it to Lieutenant Cole, the ventrilo- 
quist ; but, as the purchaser found no immediate use for 
it, Dan bought it back again, and kept it in full working 
order in his own house. 

With the sole assistance of Danvers, the thing was 
begun, carried through, and finished at home. 

The general scheme of the panorama was the compre- 
hensive one of a tour round the world; but Dan, with 
his usual quaint originality, preferred his own eccentric 
route to any of those more generally accepted by such 
as tour with Gaze or Cook. 

He elected to begin with a picture of the Great Fire of 
London in 1666, and then breathlessly and instantane- 
ously rushed his spectators into Liverpool Street Station. | 
From there he ruthlessly hurled them into the volcanic 
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regions of Vesuvius, and, before they had time to re- 
cover from the shock, landed them in the middle of 
Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 

It was, indeed, an excitingly erratic journey as origin- 
ally devised, and one to which I feel sure Mr. Leno, 
senior, would have done full justice in his lecture if he 
had been permitted to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The canvas was erected and the first outline sketched 
in an empty shop which Dan had hired for the purpose. 
The proprietor of this shop was an elderly gentleman of 
penurious habits and a distrustful nature, who, having let 
the premises to Dan at a rental of five shillings weekly, 
made a point of being on the spot personally and con- 
tinuously, nominally because of his interest in the 
painting, but actually to make certain that there was 
neither damage done to his premises, nor any possi- 
bility of a sudden departure with arrears of rent still 
unpaid. 

His constant presence, peering over the shoulder of 
the painter at work, used to annoy the latter consider- 
ably, and many a time and oft has Dan, stepping hastily 
backwards to get the effect of distance on what he had 
done, with his brush sloped at the approved angle over 
his shoulder, accidentally (or otherwise) filled the eye or 
the mouth of the suspicious landlord with paint. 

Johnny Danvers says that he used to think the move- 
ment was purely unpremeditated, so unconsciously and 
well was it executed ; but after it had occurred some ten 
or a dozen times, he began to see in it a precision 
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of aim that was something more than a mere coinci- 
dence. 

For this and other reasons Dan decided to vacate the 
shop and to build a studio in his own garden, and, dis- 
daining the aid of the British workman, he and Danvers, 
after many trials and tribulations, triumphantly suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing this task. 

The studio, which was a wooden structure, took many 
days to erect, and those days were full of incident. 

The amateur workmen, who were nothing if not 
thorough, repaired to a neighbouring wood yard, and 
carried the necessary timber home on their own 
shoulders. This, of course, showed a truly praiseworthy 
spirit of independence, but led to disaster on the very 
first day. 

As they were toiling along the street under their first 
load of uprights, a mischievous boy, seeing in Dan 
merely a small man staggering under the weight of a 
long plank, got behind him, and, seizing hold of the 
extreme end of the upright, gave it a vigorous spin 
round, Dan naturally spun round also, and with such 
velocity that he overbalanced and fell. Danvers, who 
was crossing the road immediately in front of him, 
heard the crash, and, for the moment forgetting that he 
also had a plank on his shoulder, turned abruptly to see 
what was the matter. The result was dire confusion 
among the traffic, and the narrow escape from total 
demolition of a horse and trap, together with the 
occupant. 

By the time matters were readjusted and apologies 
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made and accepted, the boy who had caused all the 
trouble was judiciously in the next parish, so the insult 
to Dan had to pass unavenged. 

The next trouble was all through his own fault, be- 
cause he insisted on carrying the planks through the 
house. At the very first attempt he demolished the 
hall lamp; the second fully accounted for a window or 
two; so, after a brief but exciting experience, he de- 
cided that the game was too expensive, and carried his 
timber to the garden by a more circuitous but safer 
route. 

They crowned the edifice with a corrugated zinc roof; 
but the very elements were against them, for, a very few 
nights after their work was, as they fondly hoped, quite 
completed, there arose a great storm of wind that lifted 
their zinc roof from its position and. contemptuously 
flung into the next garden. 

There it was found on the following morning; but 
that was not the worst. 

After the wind had removed the roof, the rain 
descended upon the unprotected and partly completed 
panorama in a perfect torrent, until it converted it, for 
the most part, into a sodden and unrecognisable blur of 
paint, 

Some of the scenes were ruined for ever, while others 
had fondly intermingled to such an extent, that, as Dan 
used to say, he spent the best part of a week trying to 
separate the Great Wall of China from the Falls of 
Niagara, and scraping the Pyramids of Egypt off 
Piccadilly Circus, 
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When Dan was painting, he always affected a strictly 
workmanlike costume, and in the immediate vicinity of 
his own house, where he was almost universally known, 
he did not always trouble to change his attire if he had 
occasion to take a short excursion in the midst of his 
labours. 

One morning, while, clad in his oldest and shabbiest 
suit, and wearing a very disreputable cloth cap on his 
head, he was hard at work in his studio, he suddenly 
remembered that he had an appointment at the Duchess 
Music Hall in Balham ; so, throwing down his brush, he 
departed, just as he was, to attend to the business in 
hand. 

He was detained rather longer than he had expected, 
and knowing that it was some time past the family 
luncheon hour, he turned into a newly opened restaurant, 
with the idea of getting something to eat. 

He had intended merely to order something very 
trifling and inexpensive, but the proprietor, who was 
by nature and nationality a thoroughly polite Italian, 
eyed him with such extreme suspicion as he took his 
seat at one of the tables, that he changed his mind 
about it. 

“ To begin with,” he airily remarked to the waiter who 
handed him the bill of fare as if he rather expected him 
to rise and run for the nearest “ Lockhart’s” when he 
had studied the prices, “to begin with, I'll have a nice 
sole.” 

The proprietor, who was alert and listening, coughed, 
and the waiter went over to him. There was a brief 
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discussion in Italian, and the waiter returned to where 
Dan sat, still studying the bill of fare. 

“ The soles,” he remarked, in a warning and distinctly 
discouraging voice, “are two shillings each.” 

“I didn’t ask you how much they were,” retorted Dan. 
“J'll have two of them.” 

The waiter, from force of habit, started for the 
speaking-tube that communicated with the kitchen ; 
but the proprietor coughed again, frowned, and shook 
his head decisively, so he returned without delivering 
any message. 

“ After that,” went on Dan placidly, and apparently 
not noticing this by-play, “I will have some nice lamb 
chops.” 

The waiter murmured that lamb chops were expensive, 

“Understand me,” said Dan severely, and taking no 
notice of the interruption, “they must be cut from a 
lamb—none of your small sheep for me; but a /amd.” 

The waiter listened, but, so far as the kitchen was 
concerned, committed himself to nothing, while the pro- 
prietor watched the proceedings with growing suspicion. 

“The wine list, please,” demanded Dan with easy 
confidence. 

After a faint suggestion that the lager beer was very 
good, the waiter meekly obeyed his behest, with a 
nervous eye on his master. 

“ A bottle of ’84,” announced Dan firmly, deliberately 
selecting, after perusal, the most expensive article he 
could find. 

The waiter turned slightly pale, and repaired once 
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more to his superior for advice and help in this his 
hour of need. 

There ensued another consultation in the Italian 
language (with which Dan sorely regretted that he was 
unacquainted), which ended in the proprietor himself 
approaching his mysterious customer, and informing 
him, with great difidence and much gesticulation, that 
it was his invariable custom to ask for a deposit before 
fulfilling an order. 

“ Most certainly not!” objected Dan. “I have dined 
at the best restaurants! I have never been asked for 
a deposit in my life, and I am not going to pay one 
now.” 

Then the proprietor was sorry to say he would be 
unable to provide the gentleman with what he asked 
for. He regretted it very much; but it was the rule of 
the establishment, and so, under the circumstances, he 
had the honour and pleasure of wishing him a very 
good day. 

But Dan sat still. 

“I wish you a good day, sir!” repeated the Italian 
urbanely, but with visible apprehension, while the waiter 
stood at the door ready at a sign from his master to call 
in a policeman. 

Dan fumbled in his pockets, and “ My card!” he 
remarked, finding one, and handing it to the proprietor. 

The worthy but distrustful gentleman accepted and 
read it, started suddenly and violently, gazed at Dan 
Leno, apparently recognised his features, and rushing 
to the speaking-tube poured into it a passionate flood 
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of Italian that brought up the chef and three additional 
waiters in five seconds. 

Mr. Leno’s requirements having been thoroughly ex- 
plained with great minuteness of detail to the chef, that 
important functionary departed below in hot haste to 
fulfil them. During the interval, the original waiter, 
now reinforced by the other three, produced a clean 
tablecloth, a clean serviette, a sufficient number of steel 
and silver implements to see a man comfortably through 
an eighteen-course dinner, and about a score of glasses 
of all descriptions, ranging in size from the imperial pint 
to the liqueur. 

The proprietor, meanwhile, hovered round anxiously, 
occasionally disappearing into the kitchen to harass the 
chef into greater activity, and invariably returning with 
an Italian newspaper which he bestowed upon his dis- 
tinguished customer, apparently quite oblivious of the 
fact that he couldn’t possibly read it. 

The lunch was a distinct success, and Dan, after par- 
taking, paying his bill and tipping the waiters, told his 
host as much. 

“It was well cooked, and well served in every way,” 
he said, “and I will certainly recommend all my friends 
to come here and give you a trial.” 

The proprietor was so completely overcome by this 
unsolicited tribute and generous promise, that he abso- 
lutely did not know what to do to sufficiently express 
his gratitude. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea struck him. 

It was about three o'clock and a beautifully sunny 
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afternoon in June; but excitedly rushing round the 
room, he switched on every electric light he had, and 
Dan, wearing his dirty cap and paint-besmeared clothes, 
was obsequiously bowed out in a perfect blaze of glory 
by the entire strength of the establishment. 

Dan Leno, among his other domestic hobbies, had a 
universal and catholic fondness for birds and animals of 
all species. Having plenty of ground space to spare 
where he lived, he availed himself of the opportunity to 
keep various pets, and in addition to his horse and dog, 
he found at various times a hospitable home for pigs, 
parrots, hens, canaries, geese, and, on one memorable 
occasion, for a donkey. 

This particular animal he purchased for the use and 
enjoyment of his children, it having been recommended 
to him as quiet to ride or drive, and very good in 
harness. 

This description turned out to be, to say the very 
least, somewhat deceptive. 

What it actually was in harness he never knew, 
because it never could be persuaded to wear any; but 
neither he nor any of his family ever ventured to ride it, 
and it would neither consent to be driven nor led. So 
it was turned out into a paddock adjoining his garden, a 
very Ishmaelite of a donkey, there to lead a morose and 
solitary existence. 

Into this paddock one day Dan incautiously ventured, 
and the donkey, either seeking revenge for some imagi- 
nary wrong, or from sheer hatred of the human race, 
laid its ears well back and went for him. 
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Dan, recognising the symptoms while still some little 
distance. from the animal, judiciously fled at once, in 
order to make the most of the slight advantage he had 
in the way of start. But the donkey, having four legs, 
made light of this small handicap, and overhauled Dan’s 
active couple so rapidly that Dan, to save himself, was 
compelled to dive into the friendly shelter of an adjacent 
pigsty. 

Into the inmost recesses of this building, where the 
roof was so low that no donkey, however determined, 
could possibly follow him, Dan rushed in a hurry, and 
bent almost double. 

There were no pigs at home, but he was greeted by 
a sitting hen, who, evidently fancying that here was 
some marauding egg-hunter who must be repelled in 
the interests of future chickens, promptly and fearlessly 
flew in his face. | 

Dan, darting back to avoid, was caught and securely 
fixed by the waistband of his trousers to an iron hook 
that was fastened to the very low ceiling, and his chapter 
of disaster was complete. 

Try as he would, he could not, in his awkward posi- 
tion, free himself from the iron grip of the relentless 
hook, and, although he shouted his loudest, the house 
was some distance away, and nobody was near except 
the donkey, who, having got him into the mess, went 
away and took no further interest in the matter. 

So Dan, being left absolutely on his own resources, 
evolved one of those inventions that necessity often 
compels into being. | 
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Raising his feet from the ground, and disposing of 
his body in the attitude of swimming, he depended his 
entire weight on the iron hook and trouser waistband, 
and earnestly hoped for the best. 

Naturally, it was the waistband that gave way in the 
end. It did not yield suddenly, but reluctantly and 
lingeringly, as if anxious to testify on behalf of its 
manufacturer that it was good material, and well put 
together. 

When at last, with an angry and disappointed rip, 
the iron hook released its prey, Dan fell forward on 
his hands and knees. He quickly picked himself up, 
and after a careful survey to satisfy himself that the 
donkey had definitely abandoned the chase, returned to 
the house fully determined to be very angry with every- 
body for not hearing and helping him in his trouble. 

When he began to tell them what had happened to 
him, however, they all laughed so much that he quite 
forgot he was angry, and before he was half-way through 
with his tale of woe he was laughing as much as any of 
them. | | 
In the end he heartily agreed with the family that it 
was the best bit of genuine fun he had ever experienced 
in his life, and that he wouldn’t have missed it for 
worlds, 

In his house he had a most extraordinary collection 
of curiosities that his various admirers had. sent him 
from all parts of the world. The rattle of a rattlesnake, 
a scorpion’s nest, nuggets of gold, sharks’ teeth, pieces 
of shell from Mafeking, cartridges from a Boer rifle— 
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such were some of the many presents that were made 
by people who were, to him, personally unknown. 

Many were the letters written to him by soldiers who, 
camping out in South Africa and thinking of home, 
felt impelled to write a letter to “dear old Dan.” In 
one of these was enclosed a scrap of grey hair, which 
the writer described as “a piece of Cronje’s whiskers,” 
and added the message, “I will send you Kruger’s later 
on.” In this curio cabinet of his he kept hoarded up 
with the rest a few articles, such as rusty knives, old 
nails, etc... which nobody knew quite what to make of, 
because it was impossible to find out whether he kept 
them as a joke or took them seriously. 

For instance, he once handed me out of these trea- 
sures a pair of broken scissors. “These scissors,” he 
explained reverentially, “are the identical pair with 
which the first clown’s dress that Grimaldi ever wore 
was cut out”; then, without giving me time to make 
any comment upon the statement, he went on to say 
with equal seriousness, “ And that’s the biggest lie I ever 
told, because I’ve just found them in the garden.” With 
which contradictory words he replaced them in the 
cabinet with the others as carefully as if he considered 
them to be the gem of the collection. | 

My own belief is that he kept, among his genuine 
curios, a few “spoof” articles, over which he would 
induce the unwary to go into raptures of enthusiasm 
for his own private edification, and, for the purposes 
of the joke, he was just as likely to decry the former 
as to attach a fictitious value to the latter. ; 
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For he was a man who could enjoy a joke none 
the less for having it all to himself. 

I remember a pianola merchant telling me that he 
had been trying to sell one of his machines to Dan 
Leno, but without success. 

Dan admitted the cleverness and utility of the 
machine, he said, and he agreed that, so far as mere 
value went, the price of sixty guineas that was asked 
for it was not at all exorbitant; but he added, “You 
can see for yourself, my dear fellow, how ridiculous 
it would be to put a sixty-guinea pianola on to play 
a twelve-pound piano,” 

“Of course,” remarked the pianola man when he told 
me, “I had to admit that it would be absurd; but 
it seems a strange thing to me that a man in Mr. Leno’s 
position can be content with a twelve-pound piano.” 

So I had to explain that Dan would have his little 
joke, even if it entailed the maligning of his Broad- 
wood. 

At the Drury Lane annual dinners, held, as a rule, 
the week following the end of the pantomime run, 
he fairly revelled in the fun, that was partly improvised 
on the spur of the moment, and partly prearranged. 

He was generally good for a song, half a dozen 
speeches, a score of amusing and personal reminiscences, 
and irrelevant interruptions innumerable. 

Presentations of a humorous nature, but made and 
accepted in the most solemn and serious manner, were 
a great feature of these friendly gatherings. In these 
Dan naturally delighted. 
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When he presented Arthur Collins with an egg as 
a precursor of “Humpty Dumpty”; Jimmy Glover 
with a broken chip as a conductor’s béton ; Comelli 
with a doll, dressed up in a horrible travesty of one 
of his own designs; or Sidney Smith with a bill order 
for two to the pit, he did it with a deadly earnestness 
well calculated to deceive the most sceptical. Then, 
after one or two of these pieces of humbug, he would 
rise and Say, in all seriousness :— 


“Gentlemen,—We have hitherto been making fun 
of each other, and very good fun it has been. A joke’s 
a joke, and I think everybody here can appreciate one ; 
but there is a time for everything, and, having come 
to the end of my list, I must now claim your attention 
for more serious matters. We have here with us to-night 
our good friend, Mr. So-and-so——” . 


Here would follow a truly magnificent eulogy on the 
qualities of Mr. So-and-so, delivered with such apparent 
sincerity that more than one in the room secretly 
wondered whether Dan was really serious this time, and 
Mr. So-and-so was to be rewarded with a genuine 
testimonial. The sequel, however, would be the presenta- 
tion of something more supremely ridiculous than any- 
thing that had preceded it. 

In my first experience of these functions I was 
selected as the first victim before the joke (of which 
I knew nothing) was given away. I remember sitting, 
in mingled doubt and wonder, while Dan, in a speech 
full of emotion, endowed me with attributes that I was 
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honestly surprised to hear any man could suspect me 
of possessing. 

The oration was ably seconded by the cordial “ Hear, 
hears!” and the sympathetic applause of the rest of the 
company, and the climax was the handing over to me 
of a pair of scissors and a paste-pot. 

Dan Leno was not, in any sense, a sporting man. I 
never heard of him taking any real interest in racing, 
rowing, or contests of a similar nature. He played 
cricket and football only on burlesque lines, and for 
charity, and he absolutely declined to be lured into 
golf. 

His objection to this last insidiously fascinating form 
of amusement was that it distinctly encouraged incom- 
petence, and he based his argument on the fact that the 
further you drove the ball, the further you had to walk. 

His favourite outdoor recreations were cycling (which 
he shared with the entire family), walking, and on 
occasion gardening. 

Out of the flood of anecdotes concerning Dan at play 
it is difficult to select, but a couple may be taken at 
random. 

At one time, for the improvement of his garden, he 
employed his spare time in building a rockery, and on a 
certain morning he was thus engaged, when a seedy- 
looking man entered to him, and began, familiarly and 
without preamble, in a very decided Lancashire accent— 

“Hallo! Dan, tha’ll recollect me in Manchester, I 
suppose. I’m in a bit of a fix, and I’ve come to you to 
get me out on it. What am I todo, Dan? What am 
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I todo? I’ve got a wife and child starving over yonder.” 
Here he pointed vaguely in a northerly direction, “Tell 
me, Dan, what am I to do?” 

Dan, who neither recollected him in Manchester nor 
anywhere else, briefly suggested “ Work!” 

“ Ay,” responded the man bitterly, “that’s what they 
all tell me. ‘Work,’ they say. It sounds easy enough, 
but I tell you I’m a man what’s got a wife and child 
starving over yonder,” and with these words he dis- 
tinctly pointed due east. 

“Well,” suggested Dan, rather moved by his earnest- 
ness, “ suppose you help me to build this rockery.” 

“ Rockery!” echoed the man from Manchester, view- 
ing the partially completed edifice with distinct dis- 
favour. “Rockery! Well, I never thowt I should come 
to it; but what’s a chap to do when he’s got a wife and 
child starving over yonder?” This time he indicated 
the south-east. 

Dan, who began to suspect him of having starving 
wives and children at all points of the compass, felt 
really sorry for him in his embarrassing position. 

“Il give you ninepence an hour,” he said. 

“It’s not much for th’ kind 0’ work,” commented the 
man, “but it'll keep th’ wife and th’ child from starving 
over yonder. Say no more, Dan. What am I to do?” 

“First of all, we must go with this wheelbarrow to 
that pile of stones,” instructed Dan. 

“TI see,” said the man agreeably, but making no move 
to do anything whatever. “Go on, Dan. I’m with 
you.” 
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So Dan wheeled the barrow to the pile of stones, 
while his assistant strolled by his side with his hands 
in his pockets. 

“Then we fill the barrow with the stones,” went on 
Dan, suiting the action to the word. 

“T see,” remarked the other, sitting down to watch. 
“By gum, Dan, you can shift stones for a little un!” 

“ And then we wheel them back over here,” explained 
Dan, as he did so, followed by the labourer at ninepence 
an hour. 

“Tt’s a rum job, this rockery business,” said the man, 
as he watched Dan laboriously putting the stones in 
their appointed places. 

“] daresay it is,” returned Dan, waxing indignant, 
as he realised that he was doing all the work, “but I 
don’t see that you’ve got anything to do with it at 
all.” 

“You're right, Dan—you’re quite right,’ consented 
the man cordially. “I’ve been watching you, and I’ve 
come to the conclusion it’s nowt in my line, Still, you 
said ninepence an hour, and as I’ve been here th’ best 
part of half an hour, you won’t be hard on me. You 
must remember I’ve got a wife and child starving over 
yonder,” indicating an entirely new and original direc- 
tion. 

Dan, who was now thoroughly convinced of the 
numerical value of his wives and children, put his hand 
in his pocket, and presented him with a shilling. 

“Go away,” he commanded briefly. 

“T shall have to walk to Manchester,” suggested the 
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man, accepting the shilling without comment and gazing 
at his boots reflectively. 

Dan followed his gaze, and saw that the boots were, 
at least, quite as likely to hold water as was the state- 
ment; so he said, “I’ll give you. a pair of boots,” and, 
taking him into the house, fitted him according to pro- 
mise, and saw him off the premises, 

After a few hours of toil, Dan, in search of society, 
rest, and refreshment, repaired to a neighbouring hotel. 

As he was chatting with a friend, a familiar voice 
struck on his ear, and he turned round to see his former 
assistant. 

“ Them boots didn’t fit me, Dan,” he ected “so I 
pawned ’em. I wouldn't have done it, only I’ve a wife 
and child starving over yonder——” 

Without waiting to see in which direction he pointed, 
Dan fled. 

The same evening he climbed on to a bus that was 
going Strand-wards, and sat on a seat immediately 
behind the driver. 

It was a sultry June night, and he remarked as he 
mopped his brow— 

“Very hot to-night, driver.” 

Before the driver could reply, a voice from the back 
broke in, “ Ay, it may be hot for you, Dan, but it’s a 
jolly sight hotter for a chap as has got a wife and child 
starving over yonder.” 

As Dan got off the bus in a — he imagined he 
saw the man from Manchester pointing towards the 
sky. | 
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The next night he chanced to meet Eugene Stratton. 

“T helped that friend of yours, Dan,” said the im- 
personator of coons. 

“ What friend ?” 

“Oh, the fellow you sent to me—a fellow from 
Manchester, who’s got a wife and child starving.” 

“ Over yonder?” was the eager question. 

Stratton nodded. 

“In which direction did he point when he said it?” 
inquired Dan anxiously, But Stratton had either for- 
gotten or not noticed. So Dan never knew the precise 
number and geographical position of the starving wives 
and children possessed by the man from Manchester. 

The second story deals with what he always con- 
sidered to be his most remarkable pedestrian feat, during 
which he used to claim he created a fresh record 
between Brighton and Worthing. 

He was staying at the former seaside resort, and 
one night announced his intention of getting up early 
on the morrow and having a real good day in the 
open air. 

The necessary instructions were issued and attended 
to, and on the following morning, after an abnormally 
early breakfast, Dan issued forth, clad in Norfolk jacket 
and knickerbockers, with the stern determination to 
walk as far as Worthing. 

Brighton was, as it generally is, fairly full of the 
theatrical and music-hall profession, So he had not 
proceeded very far before he met an old acquaintance, 


who was just returning from his morning bathe. 
z : 
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“Hallo, Dan, where are you off to so early?” was 
the greeting. 

“I’m going to walk as far as Worthing,” was Dan’s 
reply. 

To Worthing? How curious! Why, that was just 
what his friend had thought of doing. If Dan would 
only wait for a quarter of an hour while he had his 
breakfast—he wouldn’t keep him longer—just to swallow 
a cup of tea and an egg, that was all—he would walk to 
Worthing with him. 

Dan, after some demur, agreed ; and, after an interval 
of rather more than an hour, the two set off together. 

They had hardly started before they came across two 
more friends, and the same query and reply ensued. 

It turned out, strangely enough, that these two also 
intended to walk to Worthing, but were not quite ready 
to start. One had a couple of letters to write, and the 
other had promised to do a little shopping for his wife ; 
but it was only a matter of twenty minutes at most, 
and, if Dan and friend No. 1 would only wait for them, 
they would make up quite a jolly little party. 

So Dan and friend No. 1 good-naturedly took a seat 
on the sea-front and waited until the other two were 
ready. | 

This was in an hour and a quarter, and the company 
being now four strong, the walk was recommenced. 

As luck would have it, while they were passing an 
hotel, a figure, familiar to them all, emerged. It was 
that of a well-known music-hall artiste who, having 
been on an extended tour through America,. Australia, 
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and other strange lands, had only just returned home, 
and was staying at Brighton to recuperate. They very 
naturally, after this prolonged absence, welcomed each 
other with open arms. 

Where were they going? To Worthing? Capital ! 
He would go with them; but, before they started, they 
must come in and have a whisky and milk with him 
while they chatted over old times. 

So they chatted over old times until Dan began to 
feel very hungry. He looked at his watch, and, seeing 
it was very nearly one o’clock, he remembered his early 
breakfast, and was not surprised. 

He mentioned the fact, and it was at once unani- 
mously agreed that they couldn’t possibly walk to 
Worthing until they had had something to eat. So 
lunch was ordered, and lunch proved to be a very pro- 
longed repast. After lunch, they all looked at each 
other furtively, and secretly wondered who was going to 
suggest the desirability of a fresh start for Worthing. 
Apparently nobody felt that way inclined; but a refer- 
ence was made to possible coffees and liqueurs in the 
billiard-room. 

By the time these were disposed of it was universally, 
if tacitly, agreed that it was too late in the day to walk 
to Worthing or anywhere else; so instead of the 
excursion as originally planned, they all took pedestrian 
exercise round the billiard table. 

When, about seven o'clock that evening, Dan walked 
briskly back to his rooms, he was greeted with effusion. 
What a lovely day it had been! How he must have 
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enjoyed the walk! He looked very much better for it! 
Yes! And he didn’t even look tired! He must be 
hungry after such a long day in the fresh air! 

Such was Dan’s greeting, and everybody seemed to 
be so pleased that he had walked to Worthing that he 
hadn’t the heart to undeceive them. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE END 


F Dan Leno’s professional career may be said to 

have begun too early, it is more painfully certain 
that it ended, alas! all too soon. As he started, so he 
finished, long before his natural time ; but he contrived 
to crowd into his comparatively brief span of forty-four 
years more genuinely hard work than most men could 
manage to get through in three score and ten. 

Speaking personally, I can honestly say that I never 
saw him absolutely at rest. He was always doing some- 
thing, and had something else to do afterwards; or he 
had just been somewhere, was going somewhere else, 
and had several other appointments to follow. If it is, 
as is said, “better to wear out than to rust out,” then 
most assuredly Dan Leno chose the better part. 

To the casual observer he was a wiry, tireless little 
man; as such, he liked to consider himself, and others 
to consider him; but it was, for years, only the un- 
quenchable spirit that galvanised the body into ceaseless 
activity, and for this Nature exacted her penalty in the 
end. : 

After his first breakdown he, recuperated by a brief 
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rest, showed such signs of undiminished power in the 
pantomime of Mother Goose at Drury Lane, that all 
who knew him were delighted to believe that his cure 
was permanent and lasting. That he himself thought 
so is made apparent by the fact that he resumed his 
strenuous life, and spared himself no more than he had 
done before his illness. 

Then followed another and a more serious collapse, 
that necessitated his retirement for a lengthened period. 
In the home to which he went to recover from his brain 
fag they have many pleasant memories of him, and 
abundant proof that, although his mind was weary, his 
humour was unabated. 

On the second day after his arrival, it is said, he got 
up an argument with one of the attendants about the 
correctness of the hall clock. “That clock’s wrong!” 
he said, referring to his own watch. 

“No, sir,” contradicted the attendant, “the clock is 
quite right.” 

“T tell you it’s wrong!” persisted Dan. 

“No, sir,” repeated the other, “it’s quite right!” 

“Then,” said Dan, with the old gleam of fun in his 
eyes, “if it’s quite right, what's it doing here?” 

Complete rest again restored him to comparative 
health, and he was able to appear once more at Drury 
Lane in the pantomime of Humpty Dumpiy, the shout 
of welcome that greeted him when he first walked on 
the stage, after his long retirement, being one that must 
live for ever in the memory of all who were privileged 
to be present and hear it. 
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In the spring and early summer following on this ap- 
pearance he attempted to combine work and recreation 
by appearing at various seaside and watering-places, 
Needless to say that the enthusiasm he aroused wher- 
ever he went, and his earnest desire to give to his 
audiences both the quantity and quality he felt that 
such hearty greetings deserved, entailed upon him more 
work than recreation. | 

For this tour he had booked his own dates, and on 
one occasion at least he must have wished for an agent 
to blame. 

The usual Monday morning rehearsal was wppecesaing 
in the concert-room of the pier at Folkestone, when, to 
the surprise of everybody, Dan Leno walked in, bearing 
with him an armful of band parts. 

He sat down and waited until everybody had 
finished; but hearing the conductor then dismiss his 
band, he jumped up. 

“ Aren’t you going to play over my songs ?” he asked. 

“There’s no good playing them over this morning, 
Mr. Leno,” replied the conductor. “The men would 
forget them again before next week.” 

“ But I appear to-night,” said Dan. 

“No, sir,a week to-night,” corrected the conductor, 
and when the manager was referred to, it was estab- 
lished beyond doubt that Dan had by mistake arrived 
a week too soon. 

“It’s all right. It’s quite right” remarked Dan 
affably. “In fact, I’m rather glad. I'll stay here and 
take a week’s holiday.” | 
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With which philosophical words he retired with his 
band parts, and spent the better part of the week 
crossing between Folkestone and Boulogne, amusing 
the passengers en route and astonishing the natives on 
the other side. 

It was at this period that the sudden and unexpected 
death of his old comrade, Herbert Campbell, took 
place. This very naturally upset Dan completely for 
a time. 

The day after the sad event I met him accidentally 
as he was travelling from Harrogate, where he had been 
performing, back to London, and throughout the entire 
journey he could literally talk of nothing but the death 
of his old friend. 

“Dear old Herbert!” I remember him saying, with 
tears in his eyes, “I’d give a good deal to smell one of 
his cigars just now.” : 

This was in allusion to the fact that Dan, who never 
smoked, used to complain, apparently in bitter earnest, 
but really in fun, of the quantity and quality of the 
cigars Herbert was wont to smoke in their joint 
dressing-room at Drury Lane. | 

“Thank goodness he knew I didn’t mean it, and just 
went on smoking,” he added, after a pause. 

The last engagement he fulfilled was at the London 
Pavilion. It was only too apparent to all who then saw 
him that what he had formerly done with such consum- 
mate and spontaneous ease had now become to him a 
burden greater than he could bear. 

Still, the indomitable pluck of the man kept him going 
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under a weight that would have crushed most men, and 
he struggled on bravely to the inevitable end, dying, as 
he would have wished to die, practically in harness, on 
the 31st day of October, 1904. 

His funeral was made the occasion of one of the most 
remarkable demonstrations of popular sympathy that 
London has ever seen. The people assembled in their 
thousands to follow their lost favourite to his last resting- 
place, and, in variety as in numbers, the great crowd 
gave striking testimony to the fact that Dan Leno had 
captured the hearts of classes and masses alike. 

So ended, full early, the career of as unique a per- 
sonality as the present generation has seen. We know 
that theatrical reputations are ephemeral, and that to 
the next generation Dan Leno will be merely a name, 
as Grimaldi is to us now. We know that our grand- 
children will listen, with polite incredulity, to what they 
may describe to themselves as our senile babblings, when 
we claim for Dan Leno a crushing superiority over some 
comedian yet unborn; but to us, who knew him, his 
will ever be the gracious memory of a man who did 
much to brighten a dull world ; who strove and endured 
cheerfully and uncomplainingly, gave freely and gener- 
ously, nor was ever known to refuse help to a fellow- 
creature, and, finally, entered into his rest without leaving 
a single enemy behind him. 

Mr. Arthur Collins, of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
Mr. Frank Glenister, of the London Pavilion, who, by 
reason of their long and intimate business relations with 
him, are eminently qualified to judge of his character- 
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istics, have kindly added their quota to this book in the 
following impressions of “Dan Leno as I knew him.” 
Mr. Collins writes :-— 


“Dan Leno the comedian or Dan Leno the man? I 
wonder now which of the two I appreciated the more 
highly? Probably the latter, because I shared the 
comedian with the world, the man only with his in- 
“timates, 

“T have watched Dan Leno the comedian grow from 
a comparatively small salary to a princely remuneration, 
and, during the process, the nature of Dan Leno the 
man changed not at all. He was as loyal, honest, and 
true a worker at the end as he had been at the begin- 
ning. 

“If genius be really ‘an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, then Dan Leno was indeed a genius. To those 
who merely saw the bright and apparently spontaneous 
performance, it may seem absurd to write of Dan as 
‘taking pains, but those who, like myself, have watched 
and marked the gradual evolution of the idea, can testify 
to the fact that he tried, that he tried hard, and that he 
tried every time. He worked for his reward, and I am 
convinced that, the higher his salary grew, so he worked 
the harder to satisfy his own mind that he was loyally 
and conscientiously earning it. 

“With such an artiste it was, of course, impossible for 
a manager to be on any but the very best of terms, and 
on such terms we were. From long and intimate asso- 
ciation we understood each other, I should say, as well 
as men in our relative positions possibly cou/d under- 
stand one another. Suggestions he was ever ready tc 
give or take; improvements he was quick to see anc 
to act upon, and throughout his pantomime career he 
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worked not for himself alone, but for the success of all 
concerned, Of the excellence of his many performances 
at Drury Lane it is needless for me to speak, since his 
name is written large in the history of that theatre. 
Mingled with my deep regret at his loss, there is a feel- 
ing of pleasure that I was for so many years associated 
with him in his work there, and looking back upon those 
years, I can gratefully think of Dan Leno as I knew him 
at all times—an ever-cheerful worker and an ever-loyal 
friend.” 


From Mr. Frank Glenister we have the following brief 
but sincere tribute :-— 


“To me Leno was always a genial companion in our 
business relations, and his loss to us was indeed very 
great. 

“ He will be greatly missed by the many who received 
help at his hands, as he had always a thought for those 
in need, and did many charitable actions that were un- 
known to the outside world.” 


And, finally, this record of Dan Leno’s career may be 
fittingly concluded by the quotation of a few extracts 
from two of the most striking of the many memorial 
notices that were written after his death. 

The first is by “Tacitus,” and appeared in Te Outlook. 


“In Dan Leno,” he writes, “England loses a man of 
genius, whose end is yet another reminder (face Charles 
Lamb) that great wits are sure to madness near allied. 
Not that he was precisely a great wit; rather a great 
droll; but great within his limits he certainly was, and 
probably no one has ever caused more laughter, or 
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cleaner laughter. That was, perhaps, Dan Leno’s greatest 
triumph, that the grimy, sordid material of the music- 
hall low comedian, which, with so many singers, remains 
grimy and sordid, and perhaps becomes even more grimy 
and more sordid—in his refining hands became radiant, 
joyous; a legitimate source of mirth. 

“ In its nakedness it was still drunkenness, quarrelsome- 
ness, petty poverty, still hunger, even crime; but such 
was the native cleanness of this little eager, sympathetic 
observer and reader of life, such was his gift of showing 
the comic, the unexpected side, that it emerged the most 
delicious, the gayest joke. He might be said to have 
been a crucible that transmuted mud to gold. .. . Only 
those at all familiar with the music-halls know what a 
loss Dan Leno is. His nature and influence always 
made for sweetness. . . . He will be remembered as the 
sweetest-souled comedian that ever swayed an audience 
with grotesque nonsense based on natural facts.” 


The second is from the pen of Mr, T. P. O’Connor, 
who writes of him in JZ, A. P. as follows :— 


“LENO’S LOVE OF CHILDREN. 


“It was perhaps their sense of his love for them that 
inspired children with such an instinctive love for him. 
And this love was not a mere thing of words. As every- 
body knows, a large number of children are employed 
every year in the Christmas pantomime at Drury Lane 
Once, at least, every week Dan Leno provided these 
children with a big tea, and, what is more, he never 
relaxed his rule of taking tea along with them. Here 
again you see that he was thinking of the days of 
wretchedness which his own childhood had known. This 
it was that gave him the power of ready sympathy, and 
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the need for charity to the children of other parents and 
other times. It was his dead self he was tending when 
he tended them.” 


In reading these and other analyses of Dan Leno’s 
characteristics it is obvious that, while he appealed to 
the public at large as a comic genius, he was quite as 
fascinating a study to the thinking few from the point 
of view of a wonderful and striking personality. To 
many the man himself was more interesting than the 
comedian. 

That he was many-sided is best shown by the fact 
that, despite the myriad articles written about and around 
him, so many observant writers were able to discuss him 
from their own original standpoint, as he appealed to 
them personally ; and yet, while each critic found some 
dominant characteristic that struck him more forcibly 
than the rest, they were all agreed on two points—he 
was a great comedian and a lovable man, 

His loss we feel deeply, and yet, realising that it would 
have been a still greater loss to us had we never known 
him, we repeat, as we think of him, with mingled pride 
and regret, the words of Hamlet: 


“ Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him well.” 
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Part I.—GeEneERAL LITERATURE 


THE MOTOR YEAR BOOK FOR 1905. 
With many [Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 


Crown 8vo. 158. net. 


FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTI.- 
MENT. With 12 Coloured Plates. Post 
16710. 25. 6a. net 


Abbot Jaron — Little Blue Books. 

“Abbott Author of ‘Tommy 
Seabed a ILD COUNTRY: ii. 
PRESSIONS OF on AUSTRALIAN IN ENGLAND, 


Crown foe 
Acatos (M. J "See Junior School Books. 
Adams (Fr. uk). JACK SPRATT. With24 
Coloured Pictures. Super Royal 16mo. as. 
Adeney (W. F.), M.A. See Bennett and 
Adeney. 
Eschylus, See Classical Translations. 
aeoP See Illustrated Pocket Library. 


. Harrison). See Illustrated 
Pocket Library 


*Aldis s (Janet). "MADAME GEOFFRIN, 
SALON, AND HER TIMES. 
witk many Portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. x05. 6d. ngt. 
A ag Edition 1s also published. 

Alderson (J. P.). MR. ASQUITH. With 
Portraits and Demy 8vo. 
7S» 

Alexander (William 


(William), D Archbisho 
of Armagh, TH UGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
pelertea by J. H. Burn, B.D. Demy 16m. 


as. 
Alken THE NATIONAL 
SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. With 
descriptions in English and French. With 
$i oured Plates. Royal Folio. Five 
Guineas net. 
See also Illustrated Pocket Library. 


‘Tllustrations. 
6d, net. 


Allen (Fopale), See aie Books on Art. 


anon ie: Romilly), F See Antiquary's 
ooks 
Almack (E.). See Little Books on Art. 


Amherst SKETCH OF 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE. 
SENT DAY. With many Illustrations, 
ne ot ee are in Colour. Demry 8v0. 


Anders nF. M.). THE STORY OF THE 
BRITIS EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. 
With many Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 25. 
*Anderson (J. G.), B.A., Examiner to London 
University, the College of Seger and 
the Welsh Intermediate Board. NOUV. 
ete oe FRANCAISE 


Crow: 
HEXERCISES. ON NOUVELLE GRAM: 
are teas FRANCAISE. Crown v0. 


Andrewos (Biaho op). PRECES ee ; 
VATAE. Edited, with Notes, by F. E.- 
auenress = A. ‘of Pusey House, Oxford. 
Crown Bvo. 
Angio-Australien “bul eapeaad ME- 
ORIES. Crown 8vo. 
Aristophanes. THE FROGS. Translated 
into English by E. HUNTINGFORD, 


M.A., Professor of Cleasics in aed 
College, Toronto. Crows Bue. 2s. 6 
Aristotle. THE NICOMACHEAN 


Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Joun Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of oe at St. Andrews, Demy 800. 
105. 


Ashton GE See Little Blue Books. 


chard). THE LIFE OF 
Aerban HITMA With Portraits and 


Illustrations. Dessy B00. ros, 6d. net. 
on Colonial Edition is also published. 


hi 
tee io Me) See Oxford BENTHAM 
Doon 5S. bt, 
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Atkinson Gi D,). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
ith over 200 Illustrations by the Authar 


and oes Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


"38. 6d, we 
*A “GLOSS ARY OF TERMS USED IN 
lagers Sir a as Fcag. 


Auden is ), M. re F.S.A. See Ancient Cities. 
Aurelius (Maron). See Methuen’s Stan. 


dard Li 

Austen (Jane). Bee Little Library and 
Methuen's Standard Library. 

Aves (Ernest). See Books on Business. 

Bacon (Francis). See Little Library and 
Methuen's Standard guibery, 

Baden-Powell (R. 8.), Major-General. 
THE DOWNFALL OF ere ee With A 


Diary of Life in vane Ti With a1 
Ilusratons and a M Sd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. a 
Colonial Edition i is also abiohed. 


‘A 
THE MATABELE CAM 1896, 
With nearly 100 ‘iimeccocs Patek and 
Cheaper Edition. Large Crean 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bailey J.0.), M.A. See Cowper. 
Gs, M.A. See Junior Examina- 
ery eries. 


Baker (Julian L.), F.1.C., F.C.S. See Books 


on Business. 
Balfour (Graham). THE LIFE OF 
ROBE T LOUIS STEVENSON. Second 
ra aaa Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 255. 


ae Colonial Edition is also published. 
(8. B.). See Commercial Series. 
beth L. THE AUTO. 
BIOG HY OF A ‘NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.’ With a Portrait of the Author and 
her Dog. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ACo onial oa is also fr ublished. 
See Little Library. 
5 tice Maurice). WITH 
TH USSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
dition. Demy 800. 95. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is a ae 
Gould (8.) LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON ONAPARTE. With over 
450 Illustrations in the arts and x2 Photo- 
oT Plates. Gilt? quarto. eS 
T TRAGEDY 0O CAESARS, 
With numerous Mlustrations from Busts, 
pcarsey o Fifth Edition. Royal 


A BOOR OF FAIRY TALES. With 
fumerous Illustrations and Initial Letters 
este J. Gasxin, Second Edition, 


Buchranm. 6s. 
A BOOK oF BRITTANY. pie numerous 


liustration vown Bvo. 
oe DVENGLIS "FAIRY TALES. With 
Titustrations by F. D. Beeroee. 
Second B Edition. Crowe two. Buckram. 6s 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 


THE ee OF MORWENSTOW: A 
Bi A new and ion, 

Wi o Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3. 6d. 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive an Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE BOOK OF THE WEST. With 
numerous Illustrations. Twovelumes. Vol. 1. 
Devon. Second Edition. Vol. 3 Cornwall. 
Second Edition. Crown bve. each. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8v0. 6s. 
A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. With 

many Illustrations. Crows Bvo, 6s. 

*THE RIVIERA. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 IIlustra- 
tions by D. mursy Smith. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. ith 67 Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Eattion. Large Crown 8vo. 66. 

A oe ND OF COUNTRY SONG: 

nglish Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Me odies, Collected and arranged by S., 
pane igen and H. F. Sugpparp. 


SON’ NesOrTy THE WEST : Traditional Ballads 
and Songs of the West of England, with their 
Melodies. Collected by S. ARING-GOULD, 

-A., and H. F. SHepparp, M.A. In 4 
Parts. Parts Ty Ll,, IT, 28. 64. each. 
PartlV., rie In One Volume, Paper Sides, 
Cloth Back, 10s. xet.; Roan, 15%. 

See also The Little Guides and Methuen's 
Half-Crown Libr. 

Barker (Aldred “PD. See Textbooks of 


Technolo 
Barnes CW E.), D.D. See Churchman’s 


Bible. 
Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). See Little Libr. 
Baron(R. R. N.),M.A. FRENCH PR SE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cr.8v0. 
as.6d. Key, 3s.net. Seealso Junior School 


Books. 

Barron (H. M.), M.A., Wadham Colle 
Oxford. TEXT'S FOR SERMONS. i 
7 Rockey pf mae Scott Hoiianp 


Bastable: C. Fr}, : va A. See Social Questions 


BE ng 

A BOOK OF 
a3 Conte AND THE GARDEN. 
Illustrated by poo racy isd Goutp and 

A. C. Goun Dewey Se Qs. 6d. 
A CONCISE. HAND OOK OF. GARDEN 

FLOWERS. Fcaf. crag 

TD. See 


Batten (Loring. 
i in the PD. ST ie Divinity 


wet £ oa 

Cree A Mime). PONS ASINORUM; 

OR, A GUIDE O BRIDGE. Second 
a5. 


Edition. Frap. 8vo. 
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Beeching e lp on of : est- 
minster. of Devotion. 
: s(itarold). MA hee ee em 
mes I 5. Od. Ne. 
on (Ja aco). DIALOGUES ON THE 
a3 SENSUAL LIFE. edie Pigs 
Bernarp Ho.ianp. Feas. 8 “ica set 
Belloc (Hilaire). Parle ph aps and 
oe Crown 
. H.1.), M.A. THE INNER AND 
MID LE TEMPLE. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crows cid 6s. net. 
See also L. A. A. Jon 
Ww H.), A wr’ PRIMER OF 
ms IBLE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
la 
tt (W. H.) and Adene . F.). A 
BOTS ICAL I oe ON. Second 
Edition. ete 8vo. 75. 6d. 
shop): Go's BOARD: 
or aaa peepee Feap. v0. 35. 6d. 
Benon: ( (A. ©.), M.A. See Oxford Bio- 
Benson (B. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 
zzoth Psalm, naires 


55. 
Canon of Salisbu 
TREE SUNDAY. Feap. ntl 


15. 6c. 
Bertouch Baroness de). THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B., THE 
MONK OF LLANTHONY. With Iilus- 
trations. 8v0. 108. 6d. net. 
A ag 9 inf Wan also published. 
HOME LIFE IN 
FRANCE. Beware ae seeking 
‘Second Edition. Demy Bue. 6d. 
Bethune- Baker ) MAL ‘Fallow ‘of 
Pembroke College, ‘Cambridge. * See Hand- 
books of Theo 


Bides (B.). rng SR Texts. 
@ B.D.) D.D. See Churchman's 
Bindle) erbert), B.D. THE OECU. 
ek Toor TENTS ee 
Mente With Notes. 
Crows 


THE DEATH OF 
vid ‘HER POEMS. Crown 


6d.'ne 
enuf cars we 2 volumes. 


vi See Little Books on Art. 
See . Theses Packet 


Mates (Wiltiam), See Mhistrated Pocket 
rel sad a Library. 


luctions and 


6h. 





HOUGHTS ON ' 


MEssrs. MetHven’s CATALOGUE 


Btaxtand (B), M.A, Seé | Library. of 


Harvey), AK E- 
A ahh. § ith TMus- 
or oa Fcap. two. 38. 6d: ; leather, 4s. 64. 
Blouet (Henri). 8 ee The Beginner’ s Books. 
Boardman (1 — M.A, See Text Books 
ery aK , Author . $ Mrance THE 
Boa ONATI OF WARD VII. 
Demy 800. 215. 2 By ye of the 
THE §0 UL'S 


D.D. 
PILGRIMAGE: Devotional Readings 
from his published and unpublished bs 
Selected and arranged by J. H. Burn, B 
Rye Pott om pt ofp 
Bona (Cardinal). Sce ° Devotion. 
Peend Sata Erin te 
Bos ge ittle Libr 
J.  Bitzema). cuatartman 
INS- 


BOF LOGY. BN tains by 

WORTH Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Exrzanor A. Onmenop, F.E.S, With 
551) Illustrations. Crown8ue0. Third Edstion. 


Bobting C.G.), BA. EASY Seek 
Ming (C.. gy Crown 8va. 28. See also 
unior Eeamination Series. 
ton ae. 8. "GEOMETRY ON 
"Boulton (william ss By THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH: His Life, Times, 
— Say = Friends, | he 40 Iilus- 


SIR" JOSHUA prin OL bs : With 49 


Illustrations. . Me THE A Pe 
Bowden (E. M. HE I TATION OF 


BUDDH re Being Quotations: from 
Basdhit nt Literature for eac for = pay | = os 
wh CH CHRISTMAS A’ AT Tite Z 700. 

acy, erses by W, Boye and 24 Coloured 
ar ay HE. B. Neitson. Super Royal 


Brabant @ G.), M.A. See The Little Guides. 
Brodrick 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK we gtte 
' TIAN A eng omit to 


ee i xd 

Ke (A. i 3 M. A "SLI GSBY AND 
LINGSBY TLE. With many I)lus- 
ook Crown 8v0. 


armed of. Koclent 
ae Hitt the METRE Kon 


EN MARY. Demy doo. . 74. 6d. net. 
Thomas). . See ‘Hathnen's 


ow L, mEAR OF 
ose gg 7 
rows Boe. 
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nin: bert). EST Lib 
suckianc T.). Riosinizs vk 
OF NATURAL HIS’ ORY. arts Tilus- 


trations by Harry B. NEILSON, Crown 


Bv0. 36. 
(A. Ai a THE. BURDEN OF 
mae on : Nogeray mee ae Edi- 


EAGER HEART: ‘A Tiysery Pha. Third 
re frown Bue. x5. 
THE GODS OF 


Budge, & A. Wallis). 
THE EGYPTIANS. With over 100 
Coloured doshas and meoy pestrasicoe 
Bull 0 hear + Chaplain, BOD AND 
; my plain 
OUR SOLDIE che 
ane inal Hain is ales published. 
Bunya Mion) THE PICRIMS PHO 
soo Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. H. Finrn, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R, ANNING BeLi. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
See also Tr arietd of Devotion and Metbuen’s 
Pe a wah 
Burch (6. J JS ,F.R.S. AMANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. we 


i cogr Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 45. 
Burgess Se GOOPS AND HOW 
ag numerous Ilustra- 


aetight Smail ato. 6s. 
ke @dmund). See Methuen’s Standard 


i hobs 
Burn (A. E.), D.D., Prebendary of Lichfield. 
See Handbooks of Theology. 
Burn (J. H.), B.D. See Library of Devotion. 
urnand (Sir F. RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES, PERSONAL AND 
GENERAL. With a Portrait by H. v. 
Herxomer. Crown Bue. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is ais ublished. - 
, (Robert), THE POEMS OF. 
Edited by Anprew Lanc and W. A. 
Craiciz. With Portrait. Third Edition. 


B pe Ae ate .A.’ OLD TESTA 
WInsiae ° 
MENT Vang FOR USE IN 
SCHO . Crown 38. 6d. 

. see i tlstrated Pocket 

ag vibrar 
Te. W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice- 
"a preadant of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGYAND 


SOCIAL PROGRESS: The Bamp- 
ton Lectures for rg0s. Demy 8ve. . 125. 6d. 


t. | 
Butler (Jozeph). See Methuen’s Standard 
side (Alfred), D:D. See Handbooks 


f The | 
5 Headmaster of the Ner- 


@. 8.), H 
School O, By i bh. TEST CARDS 
aal School, Hae D ALGEBRA. in three 
fp of 40, with ponte Is. = Or 
a three Books, price od., 9d., and. 


Ada) (Mrs. Cross). THIRTY 
= As AUSTRALIA. Demy 8v0 


“A Cott Genres) os is alse published. 
ee Little Li 
FF H. See Oxford Biogrant hies. 
Carel ois ‘Gohn). See Illustrated Pocket 


oariyie | Thomas). THE FRENCH RE- 
LUTION. Edited by C. 


Fretcuer, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Crown 8vo0. 188. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. Firrn, ser and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S .C Lomas. Thvee 
olumes Dany bs =e “ss net, 
Carlyle (R. J.), M.A. See 
Leaders of ni ag 
"Ga mter (Margarét). THE CHILD 


ART. hg numerous Illustrations. 
Chamberin , CWttbur B.). ORDERED 
Crown 8vo. 65. 
a Colonial Edition is also published. 
Channer (C. ay and Roberts (M, E.). 
LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
nhanaky ape Res ses ‘ With ee full- 
e Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 25 
a tverton (th cage See Methuen's 
Standard Libr 


ag ar Gord), THE LETT2RS OF, 
SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 

fon og C. STRACHEY, and 
Carruyrop. Two Volumes. Cr.8v0, 125. 
*Chesterton (G. K.). DICKENS. With 
higher and Illustrations, Demy &vo. 


pepe U0. 


Notes by A. 


net. 
#86 Colonial Edition is also published. 
tian (F. W.) THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many [illustrations and 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 12. 6a. net. 


Cicero. See Classical Translations, . 
= Trine (P. a M.A. See Leaders of 
eli 
Oleatiier Cramp 
Ri CH Ns > A and NER Le $ ‘3 
RAMAS: gape. Sasso et a) 


4 
Wasner’s own explanations. beg fod 
Volumes. Feap 8vo. 25. 6d. eit. 
Vou. 1.—THE RING OF THE NiIBELUNG. . 
VoL. 11.--PARSIFAL, LOHENGRIN, and 
Tue Hory Grail, 
Vou. 111.—TRISTAN:- AND ISOLDE. 
<a ) See The Little Guides. 
~ 1.) See Junior School Books. 

‘| G), BA. EXAMINATION. 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Crown Bee. . 28. 
Cobb (T.). See Little Blue Books. 
*OCobb (W. F.), MA. THE BOOK. OF 
PSA peg wah a Commentary, Demy 

8v0. 10S. 

& Ti, “SELECTIONS FROM. 
Edited by ARTHUR Srxons. Feap fue 
2 6a. set. : 


8 MEssSRS, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Gambado Geaffrey, Esq.) See Illustrated 
Pocket oetiees a) 
y" See Little Li 


Gaskell (Mrs 
Gapayes, ct the Right Rev. Abbot, O. Be. ss 


aE Fellow of New College, 
ca BA OF ENGLISH H 
With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Ratton. Revised, with a new Chapter 


pong e the South Africas War. Crown 


A Si ST BO RCAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH ete BY Crown 8wvo, 35. 6d. 
Gibbins (H. d Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN OR ANDY? HISTORI- 
CAL on a. was 5 Maps. Therd 
Edition. Dem os. 6d. 
A COMPANIO: N GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Crown 
THE INDUSERIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Tenth Edition. Reaves: 
With Maps and Plans. Crown 8 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORM RS. 
Second Edition. Crown 800. 25. 6d. ; 
See also Commercial Series and Social 


estions S 
gibbon (adware). _THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


A New eon aaiten i's aaa, AEA. | Grog 
co and Maps, by J. Bury, 

Litt. b., Regius Professor br Greek at 
bridge. Ju Seven Volumes. Demy rr 
ries oy , 8s. 6a. each. Also, Crown 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT. 
INGS. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by a BIRKBECK Hux, LLD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

See also Meshnen s poe ea Library. 

Gibson (E. 8.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. Gee ‘Westminster Commentaries, 

: pose lad of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 


culbart (A. B.) See a fone on Art. 
(Elisabeth). OK OF RE. 


MENDRANC — cond] Batson. Feap. 


8vo. 28. 

Godley (A. mets A., Fellow of: Magdalen 
College D.) Me. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third “Seat dition. Feap. haar: as. 64. 

Second Edition. 


ba rg TO erat 


th ver). 
WAREFI LD. With 2 Coloured Plates 
b Royal 800. One 


Ay ROWLANDSON, 
tinea nti. 

Reprinted from the edition of 1817. Also 
Feag. 32m. With 10 Plates in Photo- 
p-Sirifag Pe by fag f jchacoe ohannot. Leather, a5. 6d. 

ustrated Pocket Library 


met. 
end Methaes 's eu) Li 





8vo0. 
Gondge. ca rae a Prlscipal ol of Wells 


A). Na SYRIAN | 


Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries, 
Graham (P. Anderson). See Social Ques: 


ns Series 
G: F.8.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
nia 8), M. Edition. Crown 8ve. 


THE "Sou OF A CHRISTIAN. 


r(E, om . GERMAN PASSAGES 
me pay EN [RANSLATION. Crown 


$. 6a. 
Gray 7 (P.: 1.) B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
AGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY : 
an Elementary es With 
Diagrams, Crows 8ve. 
Green (G. Buckland), aM. re Assistant 
Master at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow 


of on zi ohn’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
- EK Ba LA TiN SYNTAX. Crown 
og 


35. 
ag Fro ig tt, ), M.A. See Churchman's 


Li 
Greenidge (A. H. J.), M.A. A HISTORY 
During the Later Republic 
and the Early Principate. J Six Volumes. 
pried Bvo. Vol. I. (133-104 B.C.). tos. 6d. 


Crown 


ell (Dore See Miniature Li : 

Gregory aie a THE VAULT OF 

A Popular Introduction to 

Astronomy. ie) numerous Iilustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d, 

Gregory (Miss E. "@,). 

Devotion. 
Greville Minor. Pe MODERN JOURNAL. 
Edited by j. A. Srenper. Crown bvo, 


arising (0 0. H.). A HISTORY OF THE 
CREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
r845- 5-95 With Illustrations, Revised, with 

itional chapter. Demty 8vo. 108. 6d. 
Grubb (H. C.). See ae i of Technology. 


uiney 

FROUD  emrands and meas 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 05. 6a. ne 

. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


See Library of 


(M1. 
New and cheaper i issue. ZBv0,. ss. wet. 
Hackett (Jo. B.D. rN ISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With ee and Illustrations. 

Demy wry z 
ss | Bai a. Oy" ScD., F.RS. HEAD. 
H TERS “brAcK! WHITE, AND 


With many Iustrations and a 
Sve, 5%. 


mia get. See Social Questions 


and Neal (W. G.). THE 
mi aF RUINS 0! (RHODESIA, 
‘With numerous piasteastons. 


Edition, revised. D ». 108. bd. wet 
6 5 gail aittakon hs 
numerous Plans a hast: 

Royal 8ve. ais. net, 
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Hazmiiton (F. J), D.D. See Byzantine 


A Bo L.). CHARLES JAMES 
tographical Study. Demy 8&vo. 


Hannay ©. A A SHORT HISTORY OF 
TH YAL NAVY, From Earty 

_ TiMES TO THE Pee Day. Illustrated. 
_ Two Volumes, Demy Bue. 75. 6d. each. 
~ Vol. I. 1200-1688, 


Hannay (James 0.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Crown 8vo0, 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Crown 

Pie Ss. 6d. net. 
( xe M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
STON OF LARGEINDUCTION COILS, 
__ With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
Harrison (Clifford). BEADING AND 


READERS. Fcap. 8vo. 
sy fowl (N Nathaniel). see Little 


th (Frank oy) ). See The Little cfc 
Heath . See Connoisseur’s Libr: 

A (eeaeet) STUDIES IN SAIN 
Beto & Bee csated from the French by 
V. M. Crawrorb. Feap 80. 35. 6d. 

*Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 

Colle ge Oxford. THE LIFE AND 

PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. With Illustrations. New and 

cheaper issuc. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 

Wenderson (T. F.). See Little Library and 

Oxford Biographies. 
Henley (W. £.). See Methuen’s Half-Crown 


_ Library. 

~"-~ (W. EB) and Whibley (C.). 

~ Methuen’s  Fialt Crown Library. 
Hens on (ee Canon of Westminster. 
“APOS LTE RISTIANITY: As Illus- 





See 


trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the | 


- Corinthians. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historica, anp 
SocraL SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

gee ae AND LAW. Fea. 


Herbert George). See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert of Gherbury (Lord). See Minia. 


nw A B.A. ENGLISH 
metry AND BENGE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Crown 
sewitt ith el M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
Me 
ed wood ¢ (w.). $4 tio AND PONTE: 
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Lectures of: 
: Souls’ Co 
‘Honeurs Boeke Hee ores 
zg01-x904. SELECT STAT 


CASES, 


MEsSRS: METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU. 
MEME, 1660-1832. TONE 108, 6d. 


“Roberteon, 0. Grant)» Bartholomew 
dane Tere THE 


ceuSeNTs’ 9 STOR TCAT jATLAS 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. ae 


erteon (Bir G. 8.) KCSL. 
Methuen’s Halcrow Li brary, 
Robinson (A. W.); M.A. See > Charéhaan’ s 
ible, 


(Contile a THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc 
vie apy ate late Archbishop of Ca 


Roviason @ . .£) See rg oa r ee 
Rochef (La). See Little Libra 
Rodwell (2), — NEW TESTAM 

A Course for Beginners. With 

a Preface by Water Lock, en 


f . 
of Keble Peg itormae ne. 5 AND 


a © BBOARDS: Their History and De- 
rane With many Ilustrations. Quarto. 


of OAK PURNITURE. With many 
Illustrations by the Author, including a 
bib dia aoe in colour. Dewey 8vo. ros. Gd. 


Rogers (A (A. @ U.), M.A. See Books | ‘on 


“Romney. A GALLERY OF ROMNEY. 
By ArTHUR B. CHAMBERLAIN. With 66 
Plates in hae ick jibe ale tags Quarto. 
Little 
08 8.). ROBERT “HARLEY, 
a wh 0. FORD. Illustrated. Demy 
| 6X) 
Thisi is the only life of Harley in existence. 
See also The Little Guides 
Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Wit numerous Illustrations. Crows Bve 
= 6d. Alsoina Parts. Parts I. and U. 
6d. each: Part (11. 8d.2 Part IV. rod. 
Rown (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. Crown 8v0. 58. ne?. 
Buble ie (A. E.), D.D. See Junior School 


Russell (W. Clark) .THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LO ‘COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. siden 
Fourth Edition. Crown 

Fiber ga Segre He alo bled, 


a Cpa Mata Lica Oxford Bio- 


A =. Munro) REGINALD: ‘Steond 
Edition. peaks as, 6a. net, 


£3; 35. net. 


det | MERRY Ay 4 Orla ors 


also The Little Guides, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


eareS Tae neted M. te 50 HOO we 


_ numerous Mstatoas, Dome ae 78. 6a. 


om atine Texts. 


soot EY. WiRCTOW ESicen 
CHi nti L. 
“trations. Crows 8v, 


With ee and Illus- 


wus (a. Q)F.RS, “DRAGONS OF THE 
ts vb array ES 
“OF wee Care 2 LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. 800. 






23. 6d. 
Selous (Edmund), TOMMY ane 
ANIMALS, Illustrated by G. W. Orn. 


Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2. 6d. 
(J. .)e a OF 
SOLDIERS, in Peace and War. Crown 
—«Bv0. 38. 6d. ‘net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 


THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623} > 1632; 1664; 
1685. Each Four Guineas net, or a com: 
plete set, Twelve Guineas net. 

The Arden are. 

Demy Bue. 2s. 6d. net each volume. 
General Editor, W. J. Craic. An Edition 
of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited 
with a ful Introduction, Textual Notes, 
and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 
TN he Edited by Epwarp Dowpen, 


Li 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Epwarp 
ei Litt.D, 
KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Cra 
JULIUS a ea Edited by M. “Mac. 
MILLA 
gio TEMPEST. Edited by Moreton 


OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Harr. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. 


BAILDON. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by Epwarp Dowpen. 
THE MERRY wis OF WINDSOR. 
Edited by H. C. Har 


A coors MMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


Edi H. CuninGHaM. 
KING ‘GE RY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Edited by W. O. Bricsrocxe. 


THE ae 
Edited by R. Warwicx Bonp. 
i ll oF ATHENS, Edited by K. 


Dzi 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. Edited by 


TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Moreton | 


Luce. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited 

by ti nna PooLer. ia 
The Shakespeare. it 

b J. Crasc.. With Introductions and 

ee? Pott x6mo. In 40 Volumes. 
te Leather, price ts. net each volume. 

See‘also Methuen’s Standard Library. 


ING OF THE SHREW. : *§ 


“smith (John Thomas). 


Soph: 
pore 
Boo. 
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Sharp (A. eg ee POETS. Crown 
sary (Mrs. EB. A). See Little Books on 
sh 


edlock (J. §.). THE PIANOFORTE 

oN Origin and Development. 
Crown Bu. 

Shelle ADONAIS; an Elegy 


ellay (Peray By. 


‘ Endymion,’ oi 

Didot, x82r. 
See also Methuen’s Standard Library. 

Sherwell oo M.A. See Social Ques- 


tions Series, 


ohn Keats, ‘Author of 
isa. From the types of 
2s. net. 


Shipley y ¢ ENGLISH 
RCH ISTORY ANOR CHILD. 
REN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 


Gibraltar. Md Rags ree raceme: 
PartI. Crown 
Sichel (Walter. MO ISRARTL: "A Study 
in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published, 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
Sime (J.). See Little Books on Art. 
Simonson (G@. A... FRANCESCO 
¢ UARDI. With 4x Plates. Royal Solio. 
2, 25. net. 
Bketchley (R. E. D.), See Little Books on 
aig (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 
i 
ouglas).. SICILY: The New 
Bingen Resort. bias over = nee 
Second Edition. Crown 8 
Small an), M.A. THE "ARTE. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Smallwood, (MM. G.). See Little Books on 


Art. 
Smedley (F. B). See Wlustrated Pocket 


Library. 

Smith (Adam) THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Kdited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Epwin CaNNAN, 
M. Ma Two volumes. Demy Bevo. ars. 


ee piss Methuen’s Standard Libr. 
a B realaaid and James). See 


A NEW 
wu SE BD ARM eTIC Crown 8vo. 
A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY. ‘dited by Wi-rrip 
Warren IHustrated. Deney 8vo. 155.. 


ell (F. J.). A BOOK oF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Crown 

wden (C.E.), A BRIEF SURVEY OF 
BRITIS HISTORY. Demy 800. 4s. 64. 
oclea. See Classical Translations. - 

L. A.), See Junior School Books. _ 
A. See Junior anod) 


Little 


uth (Wilton £.), 
ks. 


cages (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN, 
Edited, with an Introductien, by Davin 
Hannay. 
Vol. 1. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkitis, 
bles eg igoae Second Edition. Crown 


one tt. ichard Hawking, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). 2 80. 65. 
Spence (C. H.), Mo A. eas School ‘Examina- 
tion Series. 
Spooner (W. A.), M.A.” See Leaders of 
stent 


tanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 

a racch be 

: e.’ GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 
Second WG-s mM eae IS 


Stedman ( (A. 
INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons.on Elemen- 
ay Mecidenee: Eighth Edition, Feap. 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Winth Edi- 
tion, Crown 8vo. 25. 

FIRST LATIN: READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
yee rlary: Sixth Edition revised. 18m. 


EASY On ECTIONS FROM CAESAR. 
as Helvetian War, Second Edition. 


EASY “SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
yee Anes of Rome. 180. Se 


s. 64. 
BASY TATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
Ao Neen . iat Edition Feap. 


s. 6a. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. _ First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence. bios Vocabulary. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 15. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Tenth and Cheaper Edition, 
re-written. i Sage ae se Original 

_ Edition. 2s. 6d. yaar 8 

THE LATIN COMPOU D SENTENCE : : 
Rules and Exercises, Second Edition. 
Seg 8vo, 15. 6a, With Vocabulary. 


NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
‘Idioms. Fourth. Edition. Feap. 800. 
ae 6d. With Vocabulary, 2s, Key, 2s. 


Labi VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION: ged goa to eer. 
Thirteenth Edition. Brig s. 6d, 

A easajgr drs ULARY © pail L aN IDIOMS. 

1hwe0. 


STEPS 10. SG Second. Edition, re- 


Part 


A SHonTEs PGRERK PRIMER. Crown 


826. - 38. 


6d. ; 
EASY GREEK PASSAGES Fo FOR UNSEEN : 
TRANSLA Third didition, ve. 


vised. cep. ri 38. “a 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 





GREEK i a dates pd FOR _ 
PETITION, nged g tos 
ourt ie in ex oe, 





ar Bi 

De TEST. MENT SE LECTIO! 
_ For the use of Schools. With latr | 
tion, Notes, and A aka Fourth 


Edition... Fe 8. Bd. . 
STEPS TO F TRENCH Sixth Edition, 


FIRST’ FRENCH LESSONS. Sixth Edi. 
tion, vevised. Crow 
PASSAGES FOR UN- 


EASY FRENCH: 
SEEN 1 TRANSLATION, Fi Edi 


EASY. FRENCH (ikencises ¢ ON, ELE- 
MENTAR “With Vocabu- 
lary, Fourth Zee Crown 8v0, 2%. 6d. 


KEy 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Twelfth Edition, Feap. 80, x5 
See also School ona n Series, 
F.C. Ss. THE 


Steel R, Elliott 
bei OF yGinich HE. With 147 
Mstrations. yi fee Edition. Crown 8v0, 


See also School Examination Series, 
Stephenson (C.), of | of the Technical College, 
radford, F.) of the 
Yorkshire Calege, "pe ds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
7 ala Demy 8v0, Second Edition. 


“ieee, (J.), M.A. THE CHIE 
OF ae CHRISTIAN 


ae Lee ped ia Pe - ‘a 
Tne rar ts tt. rt 
» NALS Liheary. 


Berry 

co rent ‘With numerous: Tilustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Steuart (Katherine), BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Zaition. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Stevenson (RK. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS ye TO 
HIS FAMILY AND: FRIENDS. 
Selented and sig hg ted, with Notes and In- 
troductions, by, Sipmey Corvin, ‘Sith 
and Cheaper iieie Crown Bue. . 198. 

reread EDITION. '; Demy 8m. 2 vole, ici 


A Colo nial: Edition is also publish d., 
VAILIMA. "LETTERS. With an Fiched 
Portrait by Wa Waatae fr weal Fourth 
Edition. 
nublished. 


A Colonial Baton is 
FE OF R. L manent VENSON, Bee 


THE bed 0 

Steve nO 1). “FROM” SARANAC 

TO THE AR he ara Being Letters 

written by Mrs. M. I. STEVENSON dosing 
1887-8 to her sister, Misa 

ALFOUR, Withan han Late 

. Bazrour, M.D.,_ 


Crown tue 63..u¢2. . 
A Colonial & Edicion is alee: published. © 
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Stoddart (Anna ML). See Oxford Bio- 


graphies. 
M.A. SELECTIONS 
aia THE ODYSSEY. Fcap. 8vo. 


8. 6d. 
stone (8. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. ELLERTON, 
M.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Straker (F.). See Books on Business. 
she hag (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
stroud (HL), D.Sc., M.A. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 
Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engrav- 
tee Revised by J. veers Cox, LL.D., 
Quarto. 21s. 
Stuart (Ca aot Donalds THE STRUGGLE 
or PERSIA, With a Map. Crown 8vo. 


*sturch (. )., Staff ametrnerae 2 the Surre 
County Council. SOLUTIONS TO THE 
CITY AND GolLDs OUESTIONS 
x Cee INSTRUCE ON DRAW. 


“Buckling” (ait “Jonn), FRAGMENTA 
AUREA: a Collection of all the Incom- 
arable Peeces, written by. And published 
by. a friend to perpetuate his memory. 

inted by his own copies. 

Printed for HumPpHrey MOSsELEY, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the sign of the 
rence Arms in St. Paul's Churchyard, 


guidards Ps See C. Stephenson. 
.). See Illustrated Pocket 


ai nn nathan), THE JOURNAL TO 
lg ig Edited by G. A. AITKEN. Cr. 


Symes id E.), M.A. THE FRENCH RE- 
gs TION. Second Edition. Crows 8vo. 


s. 6d, 
Syr (Netta). See Little Blue Books. 
acitus, AGRICOLA. With Introduction, 
pian Map, ete. By R. F. Davis, M.A. 


Fcap, 8v0. 25. 
ee Bi: the same Editor. Fea. 
8v0. 25. also Classical Translations. 
Tallack w 7) HOWARD LETTERS 

a MEMORIES. Demey 8vo. 105. 6d. 


See Library of Devotion. 

Taner (F)5 "A HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND. Pie Tilus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 215. 


r R.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
THDE bate Demy 8v0. 0s. 6d. 


ce Commercial Series. 

See se ee Biographies, 

f. We: M.A. a beri ° eon 
"Cai e, Cambri 

asta » Cambridge TTICAL | W 


Tayior iL A G. ) M 
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a hie OF ROME. Crown bvo, 


on (Alfred. i, Lord). THE EARLY 

OEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
a Introduction, by J. CuuRTON Co.zins, 

. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. ‘Edited by J. Cuurron 
Coutins, M.A. Crown Bv0. 6s. See also 
Little Library. 

Terry (C. 8.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Terton (Alice). LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 

N A HOSPITAL. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

Thackeray (W. ML). See Little Library. 

Theobald (F. W.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
rar ga Second Kd. Revised. Cr. 8vo. 
23 

Thompson (A. H.). See The Little Guides. 

Tileston(Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Eleventh Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Also an edition 
in superior pds 6s. 

Tompkins W.), F.R.H.S. See The 

MY CHINESE 


Tenaye 


Little Guides. 

Townle ey (Le (Lady Susan). 
NOT OOK With 16 Hlustrations and 
2Maps. Third Edition. Demy 8v0. 10s. 
6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition i i also published. 

Toynbee (Paget), M D.Litt. DANTE 
STUDIES AND RESUARCHES, Demy 
mage ba 6a. net. See also Oxford Bio- 


Tench ferbert). DEIR RE WED: and 

ronan n (GM) Feo w ofa Rai 
evelyan , Fellow o' rini ollege 
Cambridge. ENGLA NDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps aed Plans Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. ne 

routbeck (GE). See The Little Guides. 

Bahia (Gertrude). See Social Questions 
eries 


Twining (Louisa). See Social Questions 


Series. 
Tyler A); B.A, F.C.S, See Janior 
Schoo Bow OU. 8S. 
Lot tree (Frances). See Little Books on 
rt. 
Vardon ») THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. ith numerous I)lustrations. 


Fourth Edition. 105. 


net. 

A Colonial Edition is also pabiabed. 
Vaughan Ren. See Little Library. 
Voogelin, (A.) See Junior Examina- 

tion Series. 
Wade (G. W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. Pilon Maps. Third Edition. 


Crown ont 
Wagner (Rt Richard). See A. L. Cleather. 
“A (. 6. DEVILS. epee Bichon 

uthor and from photograp 
d. net. By rao Antiqu arya Bocks. 
Walters/ ters FB See Little cere on Art. 
See Victor Plair. 


Demy 8v0. 6d. 


AZ. 
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Business, Books on 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


A series of volumes dealing with all the most important aspects of commercial and 
financial activity. The volumes are intended to treat separately all the considerable 
industries and forms of business, and to explain accurately and clearly what they do 
and how they doit, Someare Illustrated. The first volumes are— 


Ports anp Docks. By Douglas Owen. Tue AuvromosiLe Inpusrry. By G. de H. 
Rai.tways. By E, R. McDermott. Stone. 
Tue Stock Excuancse. By Chas. Duguid. Mininc AND MininG INnvestTmENTS. By 

Second Edition. ‘A. Moil.’ . 

Tug Business of INsuRANcE. By A. J. THE Business or ADVERTISING. By Clarence 

Wilson. G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Mlustrated. 
Tue Exvecrrica, Inpustry: Licutinc, Trangz Unions, By G. Drage. 

TRACTION, AND Power. By A. G. Whyte, Civic ENcingErinG. By T. Claxton Fidler, 

B.Sc. M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

Tue Surpsuitpinc Inpustry: Its History, *Tue Coat Inpustry. By Ernest Aves, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David Illustrated. 

Pollock, M.I.N.A. *THeIRONTRADE. By J. Stephen Jeans. Illus. 
Tue Money Markst. By F. Straker. Monopo.iss, Trusts, AND KarTELLS. By 
Tue Business Sipz or AGRICULTURE. By F. W. Bbirst. 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. *Tue Corron InpustrRY AND TRADE. By 
Law 1N Business. By H. A. Wilson. Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
Tue Brewine Inpustry. By Julian L. of Commerce in the University of Man- 

Baker, F.1C., F.C.S. chester. Illustrated. 


Byzantino Texts 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 


A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 


ZacHaRiAH oF Mityteng. Translated by F. Tue History or Psextius. Edited by C. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. Sathas, Demy 8vo, 155. net. 
Demy Bve. 25. 6d. nel. Ecruesis Curonica. Edited by Professor 
Lambros, Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 
Evacrius. Edited by Léon Parmentier and THe CHronicLe or Morea. Edited by John 
M. Bidez. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. Schmitt. DemyS8vo. 155. net. 


Churchman’s Bible, The 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. | 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
asawhole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 


Tue Ertstte or St. Paut tHe ApostLE TO Tue Epistte or St. James. Edited by 
THE GALATIANS. Edited by A. W. Robin- H. W. Fulford, M.A. Feag. 800. 15. 6d. 
son, M.A. Second Edition. Fecap. bwo. net. 


oo - net Isatan. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Zawo 


D. D. Fcap Papers by ae W. Streane, Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 28. net each. With 


Tue Erste or St. Pau. THE APOSTLE TO =P: 
tHe Puiuierians. Edited by C. R. D. Tus Episrie or St. Pau, THe APosTLe To 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. Feag 8v0. THE EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 
28. net. M. A. Feas. Sua. rs. 6d. nel. 
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Churchman’s Library, The 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
eries of volumes upon such questions as are occupying the attention of Church 


le at the present time. 


ars, who, 


The Editor has enlisted the services of a band of 
aving made a special study of their respective subjects, are in a 


on to furnish the best results of modern research accurately and attractively. 


3EGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 
W.E. Prien M.A. With Map. Crown 

Ss eo 

EW TESTAMENT Prosiems. By 
hur Wright, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
<INGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE AND HERE- 
‘ER. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
Cc. LL.B. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


WORKMANSHIP OF THE Prayer Boox: 
Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
vO. 


Evo.uTion. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 
Crown Bue. 35. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT ANDTHE NEWSCHOLAR- 
sHip, By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown 8vo. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Otp TesTAMENT. By A. M. Mackay, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Tue Cuurcn or Curistr. By E. T. Green, 
M.A. Cvown 8v0. 6s. 

ComMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By J. A. Mac- 
Culloch. Crows 8vo. 6s. 


aden, D.D. Second Edition. Crown 


Classical Translations 

ited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 

series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
lence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 
tvLus—Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eu- Horace-—~The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
nides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, by A. D. soaley, M.A. 25. 
»D. 55. Lucian—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 
ro—De Oratore]. Translated by E. N. 


nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
Moor, M.A. 38. 6d. The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. 
ro—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 


T. Irwin, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
ireno, Philippic 11., in Catilinam). Transe SornHoctes—Electraand Ajax. Translated by 
ed by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 55. 


E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. 2s. 6c. 
ro—De Natura Deorum. Translated by Trans- 


Tacitus—Agricola and Germania. 
2s. 6d. 


Brooks, M.A. 35. 6d. lated by R. B. Townshend. 
RO—De Officiis. Translated by G. B. THe Satires oF JuvENAL. Translated by 
rdiner, M.A. 2s. 62. S. G. Owen. 2s. 6d. 


Commercial Series, Methuen’s 
Edited by H. pz B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 


series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a commercial 
er, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical character, dealing 
those subjects which are absolutely essential in the business life. 


MERCIAL EpucaTIon In THrory AND A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER, 
Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 


By S. E. 


‘ACTICR. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 55. 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial A CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
ries treating the question of Commercial Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Fourth 
lucation fully from both the point of view Edition. 25. 


the teacher and of the parent. 

"si COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM 
AZABETH TO VICTORIA. yy H. de B. 
bbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition. 2s. 
MERCIAL EXAMINATION Papers. By H. 
B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 1s. 64. 

: Economics or Commerce, By H. de 
ta Litt.D., M.A. Second Edition. 


A CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
C. Boon, B.A. as. 


Nations. By F. 
By 8S. Jackson, 


A Primer oF BUuSINESS. 
M.A. Third Edition. 1s. 
Commerciat AriruMetic. By F, G. Taylor, 


M.A. Fourth Edition. 18. 6d. 

Frencu CoMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
§. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. 28. 
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Mernuven’s ComMERCIAL Series—continued. 


GeRMAN CoMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 

A Frencu Commerctat Reaver. By S. E. 
Bally. With Yecstalary: Second Edition. 2s. 

Precis WriTInG AND Orrics CorRESPOND- 
EncE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 
Edition. as. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


A Guipr To Proresgions AND Business. 
By H. Jones. . 15. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE 
Entry. By J. E. B. M‘Allen, M.A. as. 


Commerciat Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 
Second Edition. 28. 


Connoisseur’s Library, The 
Wide Royal 8vo. 255. net. / 


A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by experts for colleotors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 


duly treated. The first volumes are— 
MezzoTints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 


PorceLain. By Edward Dillon, With 19 
Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. 


MiniaTurgs. By Dudley Heath. With 9 


Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and rg in 
hotogravure. 
Ivories. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 
*EncLisH Furnirurg. By F. S. Robinson. 
With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 
Photogravure. 


Devotion, The Library of 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
These masterpieces of devotional literature are furnished with such Introductions 


and Notes as may be necessary to explain the standpoint of the author and the 
obvious difficulties of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the author and 


the devout mind. 


Tue Conressions or St. AucusTing. Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Third Edition. 

Tue CuristiAn YEAR. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D, Second Edition. 

Tue Imitation or Curist. Edited by C. 
Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 

A Book or Devotions. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 

Lyra InNnocentruM. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. 

A Serious Catt to A Devout anp Hoty 
Lirg. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Second 
Edition. ; 

Tus Temp.e. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

A Guipg to Erernity. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B.D. - : 

Tue Psaims or Daviv. Edited by B, W. 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra ArosTouica. Edited by Canon Scott 
Holland and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

Tue Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 
A. W, Hutton, N.A. 

Tue THoucurs or Pascar, Edited by C. 
S. Jerram, M. 


On THE Love or Gop. By St. Francis de 
Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 

A Manvat or COoNSOLATION FROM THE 
Saints AND Fartuers. Edited by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. 

= Bone or Sones. Edited by B. Blaxland, 


Tue Devotions or St. ANSELM. Edited by 
Pe C. J. Webb, My) — ee 
RACE ABOUNDING. By John Bunyan. Edite 

by S. C. Freer, M.A. 

BisHop Witson’s Sacra Privata. Edited 
by A. E. Burn, B.D. 

Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., Canon of 
‘Westminster. 

A Day Book FRUM THE SAINTS AND FATHERS. 
Edited by aS H. Burn, B.D, 

Heaventy Wispom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics, Edited by E. C. Gregory. 

Licut, Lirg, and Loves. A Selection from the 
comes Mystics, Edited by W. R. Inge, 


"Tue Devout Lirr or St. FRANCIS DE SALES. 
Translated and Edited by T. Barns, M.A. 
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Methuen’s Half-Crown Library 


Crown Svo. 


Lire or JouHN Ruskin. By W. G. 
ood, M.A. With Portraits. Fourth 


mo Lyrics. By W. E. Henley. Second 

10m. 

(OLDEN Pomp. A Procession of English 

ics. Arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch. 

md Edition. 

AL; The Story of a Minor Siege. By 
S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. Third 

om With numerous Illustrations, Map, 


2s. 6a, net. 


STRANGE SURVIVALS AND Superstitions. By 
S. Baring-Gould. TVAtrd Edition. 

“YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 
By S. Baring-Gould. Fourth Edition. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. y P. H. Ditchfield, 

., F.S.A. With many Illustrations. 

*A Boox or Encuisu Prosz. By W. E. 
Henley and C. Whibley. 

*THE LAND OF THE Brack MOounrTAIN. 
i a Description of Montenegro. By 
R. Wyon and G. Prance. With 4o Ilustra- 
tions. 


lustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, The 


Feap 8vo. 


35. 6d. net each volume. 


series, in small form, of some of the famous {illustrated books of fiction and 


al literature. 
ut introduction or notes, 


These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
The Jilustrations are chiefly in colour. 


COLOURED BOOKS 


~OLOURED Booxs. By George Paston. 
th 16 Coloured Plates. Faz. 8vo. 2s. net. 
sIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN MytTron, Esq. 
Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
nry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. Third 
‘ition, 

Lirg or A SporTsMAN. By Nimrod. 
th 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken. 
LEY Cross. R. S. Surtees. With 
Coloured Plates and roo Woodcuts in the 
xt by John Leech. 

Sronce’s Srortinc Tour. By R. S. 
rtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and go 
rodents in the Text by John Leech. 
ocxs' JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. By R.S. 
rtees. With 1s Coloured Plates by H. 


ken. 

[his volume fs reprinted from the ex- 
mely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
itains Alken’s very fine illustrations 
itead of the usual ones by Phiz. ; 
Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
loured Plates and zo Woodcuts in the 
xt by John Leech. 

ANALYSIS OF THE HuNTING Fietp. By 
S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates b 
mnry Alken, and 4 Iflustrations on Wood. 
Tour or Dr. Syntax IN SEARCH OF 
2 Picruresqur. By William Combe. 
ith 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Tour or Doctor SYNTAX IN SEARCH 
' ConsocaTion. By William Combe. 
ith 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
THrp Tour or Docror Syntax IN 
tARCH OF A Wire. By William Combe. 
ith 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
History or JOHNNY Quaz Genus: the 
ttle Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
ythe Author of ‘The Three Tours.’ With 

Coloured Plates by 


Tue Encuisnh Dancs or Drath, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. | 

Tue Dance or Lire: A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Illustrated with 26 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

Lire 1n LoNpdoN: or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. y 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
J. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Reau Lirgz 1n Lonpon: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by en and Rowlandson, etc. 
Tuo Volumes. 

Tue Lire of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

Tue Vicar oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Gold- 
smith, With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

A reproduction of a very rare book. 

Tue MILITARY ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY 
Newcome. By an Officer, With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue NATIONAL Sports or GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Descriptions and 5: Coloured Plates 
by Henry Alken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ‘National Sports’ by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar, 

Tue ApvEntTurRES op a Post Cartan. By 
A Naval Officer. With aq Coloured Plates 
by Ma Williann. 


[Continned. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Tue IucusrratTep Pocket Lisrary—costinned. 


Gamonta ! or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
andan Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 75 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Acapemy For Grown Horsemen! Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. . 

Rear Lire in IRELAND, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 


PLAIN 


THe Grave: A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by r2 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BoOoK oF Jos. 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous [llustrations—2r in number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 

Esor’s FABLES. ith 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Winnsor Caste. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 


In- 


Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. . 


Tue ADVENTURES OF JoHNNY NewcomgE IN 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 


THe O.p Encuisw Squire: A Poem. By 
gone Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
lates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 


*Tye Enciiso Sry. By Bernard Black- 
mantle. With 72 Coloured Plates by R. 
Cruikshank, and many Illustrations on 
wood. JZwo Volumes. 


BOOKS 


THe Tower or Lonpon. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank, . 

FRANK Farrtecu. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Hanpy Anpy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

THe Compleat ANGLER. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volumeis reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of seat 

Tue Pickwick ParErs. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 


With 22 Plates an ou in the Text 


: Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
~ by George Cruikshan 


temporary Onwbyn Plates. 


Junior Examination Series 
Edited by A, M. M. STEDMAN, M.A, Feap. 8v0. 15. 


This serles is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and isintended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subject 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. They 
may be used vivd voce or as a written examination. 


Junior Frencn EXAMINATION Papers. By Juntor Greek ExAmmNatTion Parsrs. By T. 
j F. sac ye ByC C. Weatherhead, M.A. 
UNIOR LATIN EXAMINATION Parers. , . 
G. Botting, M.A. Third Hdition.—” Tion Paras. By W.'S. Beard, 
J OH illnaene MAD APERS. ©Y *A KEY TO THE ABOVE. Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. 
Jontor Artrumetic Examination Papers. JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION Papgrs. 
By W. S. Beard. Second Edition. By W. G. Baker, M. : 
Junier ALGEBRA EXAMINATION Papers. By Junior German EXAMINATION Papgrs, By 
S. W. Finn, M.A. A. Voegelin, M.A. 
_ Junior School-Books, Methuen’s — 
Edited by O. D. Insxip,"LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 
A series of elementary books for pupils in lower forms, simply written 
| by teachers of experience. 7 | | 
A Cxass-Boox or Dictation Passaces. By | Taz Gosrrt Accozpinc ro St, Marritw. 
W. Williamson, B.A. Tenth Rdition. Crown | Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A, With 
Bee, x5. Three Maps. Crewa See. 14. 64. 
(Continued. 
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wuen's Juntorn ScHooL-Booxs—continued. 


Gospez AccorpinaToSr. Marx. Edited by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 

'A. E. Rubie,D.D. With Three Maps. 154 Diagrams. Crown Svo. 28, 6d. 

ven Bud. 18. 6d es A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 

NIOR EnGctish GRAMMAR. By W. William- ith 239 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. as, 

pape With numerous s for parsing gt MAGNETISM AND E.gctricity. By 
s, and.a chapter on y Writing. . T. Clough. ‘With many Illustrations. 

cond Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. Crown 8vo. 

nioR CuemistRy. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., ELementary  ExprrmMenTa. CHeMisTRy. 

C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Second Za!- By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With ¢ Plates 

". Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. and 109 Diagrams. Crowns 8vo. as. 


Acts or THe Apostizs. Edited by A. A Junior Frencw Prose Compositrion. 
.Rubie, D.D. Crown 8vo. as. By R. R. N. Baron, M.A. Crows 8v0. as. 
UNIOR French Grammar. By L. A. *THe Gospet AccorpinG To St. Luxe. With 
mmetand M. J. Acatos. Crown 8vo. 2s. an Introduction and Notes by William 


RENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, Puy- Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Crown 
38 by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. CuemistRY 8vo. 15. 


Leaders of Religion 


lited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster W42th Portraits. 
Crown 8uvo, 25. net, 


series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
thought of all ages and countries. 


DINAL NEWMAN, ae H. Hutton. WititraAm Laup. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
« Westry. By J. H. Overton, M.A. Third Edition. 

op WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniell, JonnKnox. ByF.MacCunn. Second Edition. 
A. oHN Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
DINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. BisHor Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. . 
eLes Simgon. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. Grorce Fox, rue QuAKE:. By T. Hodgkin, 


¢ Kesie. By Walter Lock, D.D. D.C.L. 

MAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. gouN Donne. By sar aay Jessopp, D.D. 

ceror ANDREwES. By R. L. Ottley, THomas Cranmer. ByA. J. Mason, D.D 

-D. Second Edition. EisHop LATIMER. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 

usTIns oF CANTERBURY. By E. L. J. Carlyle, M.A. : 

utts, D.D. Bisnor Burier. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 
Little Blue Books, The 


General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 
Lustrated, Demy 16mo. 2:5. 6d. 
series of books for children. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or 
ting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
‘essed. | 
ue CasTAWAys OF MEADOWBANK. By 6. THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE Priory 


Thomas Cobb, By T. Cobb. 
HE BEECHNUT Boox. By Jacob Abbott. 5, Mrs. Barserry’s General Snor. By 
enagr ial KE. Ve ithe Roger Ashton. un 
| Scio. Year. "By Netta Syr et 7 | 8. gag or Bap Cui_pren. By W. T. 
B PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. er | . 
Ashton. ies 9. Tue Lost Batt. By Thomas Cobb. | 
Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations. Demy 16mo, 2s. Od. net. | 

series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of. the 

ect under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 

\ the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 

p 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. | ae / 

ex Ant. Second Edition. H. B. Walters. | Revwotps. J.Sime.- he a ee 

krtatTas, E. Ab . Romney. Geerge Paston. ee 
(Continued. 
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LitTLe Booxs on Art—continued. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

LzicHTon, Alice Corkran. 

vee Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R, 


Grevzr anp Boucuer. Eliza ¥. Pollard. 
Vanpyck, M. G. Smallwood. 

TURNER. Frances Tyrell-Gill, 

Doren. Jessie Allen. 

Horenen. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Hox.egsin. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 


Corot. 


MEssRS, METHUEN’S CATALOGUB 


Burng-Jonzs. Portunée de Lisle. ! 


Remsranvot. Mrs. E. A.S 
Alice Pollard and Ethe 
Raruart, A. R. Dryhurat. | 
Mitier. Netta Peacock, | 
IntumiInaTED MSS. J. W. Bradley. 


Ethel Birnstingl. 
t. 


Curist In Art. Mrs, Henry Jenner. 
Jewetrery. Cyril Davenport. 


*CLaupe. Edward Dillon.’ 


Little Galleries, The 


Demy 16mo. 


2s. 6d. net. 


A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 


A Littre Gatrery or ReyNo_ps. 
A Littie GALLERY oF RoMNEY. 
A Littie GALLERY or Hoprner. 


A Lirr_e GaLiery or MiLtals. . 
A Litrie GaLiery or EnGuisn Ports. 


Little Guides, The 
Small Pott 8v0, cloth, 25, 6d, net.; leather, 3s. 6d, wet. 


Oxrorp AND irs CoLiecss. By J. Wells 
M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. Fourth 
Edition. 

CAMBRIDGE AND 1TS CoLLeGces. By A. 
Hamilton Thompson. Second dition. 
Illustrated by FE. H. New. 

THe Marvern Country. By B. C. A. 
Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. Illustrated by E. 

By B. CG. A 


. New. 
SHAKESPEARE'S CouNTRY. ; 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. 
H. New. Second Edition. 
Sussex. By F.G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated 
by E, H. New. 
WESTMINSTER AnBEY. By G. E. Troutbeck. 
Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Norrotx. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by 
B.C. Boulter. 
Cornwait. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated 
by B. C, Boulter. 
Bairrany. By S. Baring-Gould. Ilustrated 
by J. Wylie. 
Hertrorpsuirz. By H. W. Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
%, F. G. Brabant, | 
. New. : 


Tue Encuisn Laxss. 
M.A. Illustrated by E. 


Kent. ByG. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford. 

Rome By C. G. Ellaby. Illustrated by B. 
C. Boulte: 


r. 

Tue Istz or Wicut. By G. Clinch. Illus. 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 

SURREY. ig A. H. Lambert. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E.S. Roscoe. Illus- 
trated by F, D. Bedford. 


Surrotk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by J. 


Wylie. 
DERBYSHIRE. B i C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated yf. Wall. 


Tue Nortrx Ripinc or Yorxsurre. By g 
~ Morris, Illustrated by R. J. 5. 
Bertram. 

Hampsuirg. By J. C. Cox. Illustrated by 
M. E. Purser. . : 

Stctty. By F. H. Jackson, With many 
Illustrations by the Author. _ 

Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Illustrated. 

Cugsuire. By W. M. Gallichan. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Hartley. 


Little Library, The 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 


Small Pott 8ve. 


Hach Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 25. 6d. net. 


A series of small books under the above title, containing some of the famous works 
in English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres, 
The series also contains volumes of selections in prose and verse. | a 

The books are edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. Each one 
contains an introduction which gives (1) a short biography of the author; (2) a 
critical estimate of the book, Where they are necessary, short notes are added ‘at 


the foot ef the page. . 
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lach volume has a photogravure ae and the books are produced with 


at care. 
on. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTL 
OOK OF 7 


sten (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
shea Edited by E. V. Lucas, 0 


RTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 


WUCAS. 
com, Franc THE ESSAYS OF 
OO Lyrae Edited by Epwarp 


shaken 
| . &.) THE INGOLDSBY 
PRCEN Ss. BD ited by J. B. Artay. 


Uwe eo 
rneté (Mrs. P i PRosk A LITTLE BOOK 
oF oa GLISH 

See HISTORY 


oF TH CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 


) HE. Denison Ross. 
( ) SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 


PERUGINI. 
a ow (Georg LAVENGRO. Edited 
INDES reer Two Volumes. 
1 ROMANY RYE, Edited by Joun 


Sacro Robert). SELECTIONS 
F er RLY POEMS. OF 


ROM 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Haut ening Gadeeek 
ise). ‘SeLEcTions FROM 
re (Georre : with GrorGE 
res ad tional Pocne Edited by 
mre SANDE 
Wiley (A ranam). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRA a COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 


MINCHIN. 
abbe ( ) SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 


EANE. 
aik (Mrs.). OHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by ANNE 
MATHESON. Zwo Volumes. 
awshaw d). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRAWSHAW. 
Edited by Epwarp Hutron 
mte {An ri). rece INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Pacer Tovnaze, M.A., D.Litt. 
IE PURGATORIO OF DAN TE. Trans. 
lated by . A or Edited by Pacer 
Toynser, M 
if PARAD repiso) OF “DANTE. Trans- 
ie by a A Ae Edited by Pacer 
OYNBEE, 
ucley ( serge). SELECTIONS FROM 
TH S OF ome. DARLEY. 


- = Str 
ane (A be A LITTLE. “BOOK OF 
LIGHT VE 
ee cry CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes... 3 


Hen x aoaet ard Von 
Kinglake (A. W.). 


Locker . 


Milton “G John). 


MAUD. Edited 
Thackera: 


Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by and Lorp 


A. Goopricx - Freer 
IDDESLEIGH. Two Volumes. 


THE INHERITANCE. Zwo V, 
Gaskell (Mrs 


olune 
-). CRANFORD, Edited by 
E. V, Lucas, 
wthorne 6 (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited A Percy DEARMER. 
ne = aia BOOK 


ts (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
Pion by L. Binyon, and Netes by J. 


MASEFIELD. 
EOTHEN. With an 
er be and Notes. 


Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND 


‘ THE 
ke fo S OF ELIA. Edited by 


“LONDON LYRICS, Edited 
Gop.ey, M.A. A reprint of the 
irst een 


“pho 7 SELECTIONS 
a L NGFELLOW. Edited by 


M. FarrHFuuy. 
THE POEMS OF 


Marve 
ANDRA MARVELL Edited by E. 


WriGu 

THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MI a Edited by H.C. 
Beecuinc, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 


Moir (D. M). MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 


» HENDERSON, 


b 
Nichols (J. B.B). A LITTLE BOOK OF 


ENGLISH 


Rochefgucania (a) EE MAXIMS OF 


LA ROCHE CAULD. ae ap 
by Dean Stannore. Edited by G. H 


PowELL. 
and James). REJECTED 


Smith (Horace 
a ema Edited by A. D. Gopxey, 


- A na coe 


Sterne (Laurence 
SOURNEY: Rtited b fare PauL. 


Lor HE EARLY 
- PO MS ag ALFRED LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. CuuRTON: CoLiins, 


M.A 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 


BEECHIN 


M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Exicaseric 


WorpDsworTH. 

ELIZABETH WorDsWwORTH, 

y (W. je VANITY FAIR. 
wywnn. Zhree Voiumes. 


PENDEWNIS. Edited by’ S. Gwvnn. 


Three 
ESMOND." rate are 
CHRISTMAS BOOK 


‘Eainedby Gwen 
u, ughan (Henry). EMS OF 
INRY VA AN. Edited by Epwanp 


Huron. 
(Continued. 


48 Messrs. MenuvEen’s. CATALOGUE 
B Lirrie Liarary—contiaaed. | 
alton THE COMPLEAT Wordsworth (¥. : sais ie FROM 
ANGLER. ited by J. Bucwan. bs i. Edited by Nowe 
house (Mfrs. Alfred). ALITTLE Ca oy Colert oT. 
Wenerte OF LIFE DEATH. Edited LYRICAL sae unit c 
by. Seventh Edition, . “Sampson. 
Miniature Library, Methuen 


Reprints in miniature of a few i peed books sy have qualities of 
‘humanity, devotion, or literary genius, 


Evruranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
hanhdep TitsGerald. rom the edition pub- 
W. Pickering in 1853. “y 


ee beater: as. net. - 


Potonius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 

. stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition Tublished by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demy 32m0. Leather, as. net. 


Tue RopdrvAr or Omar KxavvAm. By 


Edward FitzGerald. From the rst edition 
of 1859, Third Edition, Leather, xs. net. 


Tus Lire or. EDWARD, Loxp .Hersert or 
Cuersury. Written by himself. From 
the edition printed at. Strawberry Hill in 
the year 1964. Mediums 32m0. Leather, 
2S. #E 


Tue Visions or Dom FRANctsco Quzvepo 
VitLtecas, Knight of the Order of: St. 
James. Made English rae R, L. From the 
edition printed for erringman, 

Leather. 28. net. 

Porms. By Dora Greenwell. -From the edi- 
tion of 1848. Leather, as..aet.  - 


The Oxford Biographies | 
Frap. S20. ack volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 35. 6d, feel, 


These books are written by scholars. of repute, who conibine knowl! 
literary skill with the power of popular presentation. They are illustra 


authentic material. 


Dante Auicuiart. By Paget Toynbee, M. nies 


Bi: With x2 Illustrations. Se 

SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 
With x2 Illustrations. acer Edition. 

Joun Howarp. at Cc. Ss. Gibson, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. ith ra Illustrations. 

Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. Wi 
g Illustrations 

WALTER RALsiGH. ‘By I. A, Taylor With 
12 Illustrations. 

Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. ‘With :2 
Ilustrations. 


Tue Younc Pretenper. By C. S, Terry. 
With :z2 Hlustrations. 


ad 

from 

Roser? BURNs. By. TF, ‘Henderson, 
With 22 Illustrations. 

M‘Dowall. Whh 12 


CuaTHam. By A. S. 
Illustrations, 


| St. FRANCIS OF Assrst. By ‘Asha M. Stod- 


dart. With 16 Illustrations. 

Cannina. By W. Phillips, ‘With 12 
Illustrations. 

BEACONSFIELD. By Walter Sichel. With 12 


‘Dhustrations. 
GortHe. By H. G. Atkins. With " Mlus- 
trations. 
one By Viscount St. Cyres. With 
ga Iilust 


ool Examination Series 
Edited by A. baer M. L STEDMAN, M.A. Crown Bue, as. 6d. 


Frencuy Examination Papers. By A. M. 
. Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition, 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition 
Crown 8v0. 6s. net. 
Latin Exammation Parzrs. By A. M. M 
Stedman, M.A, Twelfth Edition. 
Kev (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 


6s, ne 
Gresx EXAMINATION ParErs,. By A. M. M. 
1) M.A. § Edition. 


Seventh 
Set Edition) iswued as above. 
Gaguay Beam Brannan P Parens. “By RB J. 


mer Cont Edition) iesced as above. 
we 6s. net. e 


Hisrorv “AND Guocnarny “Pocanmea rion 
Spinedy By C. H . Spence, M.A. ‘Third 
itio 


Pnysics Bialuiiasion PAtERS, ee R. E. 
oe M. A., FCS. : F 





Gen KNOWLEDGE LATION 
Parte a M. M. Stata ‘ 


i (Third Sidition) issued as, howe 


78. 0 
ipa edd Basaie ss Rack Barer’. 


By J. Tait Plowden-Wardiaw, B.A, © 
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Social Questions of To-day : yy 
Edited by H. pe B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6a” 7 : - 


. Seties of volumes upon those topics of social economic, and industrial interest 
t are foremost in the public mind. | 
ach volume is written by an author who is an acknowledged authority upon the 
ject with which he deals. 


ated Males anp Oxp. By G. | 7 weedigc System. By R: W. Cooke- 

Hoke. voveee TL opay. By! be Sah AND ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrude 

x J. Holyoake. Sour ttion. i uckwell. ; 

Ce nh Ditton By J. A. Hobson, | blac al Whshs ane eas Dilke, Miss 

WA. Ff ition. ulley, an iSS itley. 

a rate rer OF. etn By c. ¥F.! SoctaL isi AND MODERN THOUGHT: By M. 
table, M.A. Zhir ition. ; uffmann. 

e ALigN Invasion. By as Soe A. oS hore aid tHe Unempwovep. By J. 

x Rurat Exopus. y P. erson » Hobson, : 

sraham. Lirz in West Lonpon. By Arthur Sherwell, 

ND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, M.A. TZhivd Edition. 

A Raitway NaTIoNALizaTion. By Clement 


SHORTER WoRKING Dav, ByH.deGibbins Edwards. 


and R. A. Hadfield. WorkHovuses AND Paurerism. By Louisa 
CK TO THE Lanp. An Inquiry into Rural Twining. 
Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. UNIverRsITY AND SociAL SETTLEMENTS. By 


uUSTS, PooLs, AND CoRNERS. By J. Stephen W. Reason, M.A. | 
HM 


Methuen’s Standard Library 
Evitep s¥ SIDNEY LEE. J Sizxpenny Volumes. 


essrs. METHUEN are publishing a new series of reprints containing both books of classical 
yute, which are accessible in various forms, and also some rarer books, of which no satisfactor 
ition at a moderate price is in existence. It is their ambition to place the best books of all 
tions, and particularly of the Anglo-Saxon race, within the reach of every reader. All the 
eat masters of Poetry, Drama, Fiction, History Biography, and Philosophy will be repre- 
nated. Mr. Sidney Lee is the General Editor of the ibrary, and he contributes a Note to 
ch book. The characteristics of Mzruven’s STANDARD Liprary¥ are five :—1. SOUNDNESS 
» Text. 2, COMPLETENESS. 3. CHEAPNESS. 4. CLEARNESS OF Type. 5. SimPLicttv. 
| a few cases very long buoks are issued as Double Volumes at One Shilling net or as Treble 
olumes at One Shilling and Sixpence net. The volumes may also be obtained in cloth at 
ne Shilling net,or in the case of a Double or Treble Volume at One and Sixpence net or. 
wo Shillings net. ; ; . "She 3 
These are the early Books, all of which are in the Press— 

ORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. In Vol. v.~-The Life of King Henry v.; The 

ceils First Part of King Mansy vi. ; The Second 


‘10 volumes. : 
Vou. .—The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen Part of King Henryvi. 

of Verona; The Merry Wives of Windsor;| *Vol.v1.—The Third Part of King Henryvi.: 

Measure for Measure; The Comedy of The Tragedy of King Richard 111.; The 

: , Famous History of the Life of King. 


Errors, Bifold : 
Vot,11.—Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's Henry vu. 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night’s THe Pitcrim’s Procress. By John Bunyan. 
- Dream ; The Merchant of Venice; As You Tx Novers or Janz Austen, In 5 volumes. 
Bile It. a. Vor. u—Sense and Sensibility. 
a 11.—The Taming of the Shrew ; “2 Tus Beep Worxs or Francis Bacon,. 
Well that Ens 1}; Twelfth Night ;. LorpVeruram. ke 
: Winter Tale Sarees Vol. 1.—Essays and Counsels and the New. 


8 ‘ale, 
aL IV.— ifeand Death of King John; Atlantis, | ee 
hh ar a : Richard the evond Tue Poss awpP avs or Otiver Govesits, 
ae E Sag Vivet-Part of Ring Henry sv.; The On tue Imrrarion or Cunter.. By Thomas 
Becond Part of King Henrytv. & Kempis, ase ae "10 sine , 
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Mernven’s STANDARD LIBRARY—confinued. . 
THE Bld or Ben Jonson. In about 12 


Vor, i. wt The Case.is Altered; Every Man 
n His Humour; Every Man out of His 
Humour, 
*Vol. 11..—Cynthia’s Revels; The Poetaster. 
Tue Prosz Works oF JOHN Mitton. 
*VoL. 1.—Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. 
Sevect Works oF EDMUND BURKE. 
Vol. 1.—Reflectionsonthe French Revolution. 
Tue Works oF Henry Fizvpinac. 


Vol. 1.—Tom Jones. (Treble Volume.) 
Tue Porms or THOMAS CHATTERTON, In2 
volumes. 


*Vol. 1.—Miscellaneous Poems. . 

“Tu Lirg or Netson. By Robert Southey. 

Tue MeEvitTations of Marcus AURELIUS. 
Translated by R. Graves. 

Tus History or THE Decuine AND FALL oF 
THE RoMAN Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 


In 7 volumes. 
e Notes have been revised by J. B. 

Bury, Litt.D. 

Tue Prays or CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
*Vol. 1.—Tamburlane the Great; The Tragi- 

cal History of Doctor Faustus. 

*THe NaTurRAL History AND ANTIQUITIES OF 

SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. 


MEssRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Tue Pouus: or Percy Byssue Suetiry. In 
volumes, 
*Vol. 1.—Alastor; The Daemon of the World; 
The Revolt of islam, etc, - 
*Vol. 1.—Prometheus Unbound ; The Cenci; 
The Masque of Anarchy ; Peter Bell the 
Third; Ode to Liberty; The Witch of 


Atlas; "Ode to Naples; Sinus T 'yrannus. 
The text has been revised D. Locock. 
' *THe Littite Frowers ooh 1 Francis. 


Translated by W. Heywood. 
THE Woes oF Sir THOMAS Browne. In 6 


volum 
«Vol. 1 Religi io Medici and Urn Burial. 
Tue Poems or Joun Mitron. In 2 volumes. 
*Vol, 1.— Paradise Lost. 
*Vol. 11.—Miscellaneous Poems and Paradise 
Regained. 
Szerecr Works or Sir THomas Mors. 
*Vol. 1.—Utopia and Poems. 
*Tue ANALOGY OF RELIGION, NATURAL AND 
REVEALED. By By Joseph Butler, D.D. 
“Tue Pays oF PHILIP MASSINGER. 
vee I. —The Duke of Milan; The Bond- 
; The Roman Actor. 
"Tur Po PorMs oF Joun Keats. In2 volumes. 
“Tue Repusiic or Praro. Translated by 
Taylor and Sydenham. 


Technology, Textbooks of 
Edited by Prorressor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 
Fully Illustrated. 


How To Maks A Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 15. 62. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C. Webber. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Practical MECHANICS. By anes Wells. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 

Practica, Puysics. By H. Stroud, D.Sec., 
M.A. Crown Bue. 35. 

Miuurnery, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
By Clare Hill, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Pancricht Cuemistry. Part 1 ra! Ww. 
ee n, MLA. Crown aes: Third Edition. 
IS. 


PracticaL CHEMistry. Part 11. By W. 
French, M.A., and T. H. Boardman, M.A. 
Crown Bue. 15. 

TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND Guomurry. 
By C. T. Millis, M.IL.M.E. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO. THE Srupy or Tex- 
Tite Desicn. By Aldred F, Barker. wrasse 
8vo. 75. 6d. | 

Buripers’ Quantitizs. By H. C. Grubb. 
Crows 8vo. 45. 6d. 

Rerousst Metra, Worx. By A. C. Horth. 
Crows Bve. 28. 


| | Theology, Handbooks of 
Edited a R. L. Orriry, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


The series is intended, in part, to furnish. the cl 


ergy and teachers or students of 


Theology with trustworthy Text-books, adequately ebirhciapeag 3 the present position 


of the questions dealt with; in part, to make 
accurate and concise statement of facts and ene in at acon ; 


Theology and Religion. — 
Taw XXXIX.. ARTICLES gr THE Cuoxcu 


"Evoran, S. Gi 
DD.” Phind att Cheater dition ion 


olnene. Demy Sve. x25. 6d. 


accessible to the reading public an 





P . ‘History. ‘of 


son bases 
Litt.D. By Md tettiow Deny, 8 joe 


ros. 


(Continued. 
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BOOKS OF THEOLOGY—continued. 
JOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. cay R. Tue Puitosopny or Rericion iw ENGLAND 
Ottley, D.D. Second a heaper anv America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 


ition. Demy Sve. 125. Demy 8voe. 108. 
NTRODUCTION TO THE History or THE A History or Earty Curistian Docrrine. 


EEDs, a A. E. Burn, B.D. Demy By J. be Bethune Baker, M.A. Demey Sve. 
+ 108. 


| Westminster Commentaries, The 
General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis i in the University of Oxford. 
i¢ object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
ling to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
tely, with questions of textual criticism or philology; but, taking the English 
in the Revised Version as their basis, they will to combine a hearty accept- 
of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 
Boox or Genzsis. Edited with Intro- Tue First EpisttzE or Pavi THE APOSTLE 


ction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. ‘di a 
urth Kditios Demy Bvo. 105. 6a. sa hak a 
Boox or Jos, Edited by E. C. S, Gibson, 
.D, Second Edition. Demy 8ve. 6s. 
Acts oF THe ApostTLes. Edited by R. 

kham, M.A. Desey 8vo. Second ‘and, 
leaper Edition. 068. 6d. 


TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


Tue EristLe or St. James. Edited with In. 


troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
M.A. Demy 8ve. 6s. 


Part I].—Ficrion 


(E. Maria, SUSANNAH AND sab ssa ae LOVE. 


anesi 
a> OTHER. Fourth Edition. Crown 


6s. 
oe BLUNDER OF AN ios ae 
econd Edition. Crown 8u 
PRICIOUS CAROLINE. * eroad Edi- 


ton. Crown 8vo. 
bell big Nid LOUISA Second Edition. 


TER, "4 “PARASITE. Crown 8ve. 6s. 
E.BROWN EYES OF MARY. Crown 


we. 'e 

stey (F.), Author of ‘Vice Vers&.’ A 
3AYARD FROM BENGAL. Iilustrated 
"y BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Third Edition. 


- Own Sve. 48. 
), Authorof "Eben Holden.’ 
IARREL OF THE a oo al ISLES. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo 
(Richard). A ROMAN SIYSTERY, 


‘hivd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Ie PASSPORT. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 68. 
See Shillin ng Novels. 
rie LL. th 


ITH. Fi; h Edition.  ebeii Bue. 6s. 
a R a hl ao SEA. Seventh 


TEAP™ TACK K ZITA. veurth Edition. 


Croum 6s. ‘e 
ARGERY OF QUETHER. . Third 
Edition. Crown bve. 6s. 


Fifth Edstion. 


ACQUETTA. Third Edttion. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
ITTY ALONE, Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
NOEMI. Palani Fourth Edition. Crown 


THE BROOM-S UIRE. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Crown 6s. 

base TFENNYCOMEQUICKS. ” Third 


Crows $v 

cUAVAS THE TINNER, Illustrated: . 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 

ay soe Hosni’: Second Edition. 

PABO THE. PRIEST. Crown two. 6s. — 

WINEFRED. nee Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr, 8ve. 6s. 
peers UILLET. Illustrated. Crown Bro. 6s. 
HRIS OF ALL SORTS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
IN SEY Say Second Edition. Crows 
LITTLE TUPENNY, cA i Edition. 6d, 7 


Oe CAND OF THE. 


Hilustrated. 


Barlow | Jane} 
SHAM pat Crown Sve. 6%. See also 
Shilling N 7 
Barr (hobert. IN THE MIDST or 
ALARMS. 7; Edition, Crown Sve. fee: 
‘A book which has a 


by its capital humour.'~—Daily Chronicle. 
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THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. | 
Crown Bue. 65. . 
‘There. is much insight i in it, and much 
excellent humour.’—Daily Chronicle. 
THE std dee TEKLA. Zhird Edition. 
Crown Bue. 6s. 
3 these medimval : romances, which are 
ow gaining ground, ‘‘ The Countess Tekla” 
is pa al st we have seen. —Pad/ Matt 


Gaze 
THE “LADY REECTRS Second Edition. 


Crow 
THE "TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. - 
also Bacay’ Novels. 
mits (Haro) THE ADVENTURES 
ae OH 


MO). DARROW. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

) EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
BRANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
Sia K, Pac hiaa aaa Second Edition. 


Benson (EB. ®. Ss eeu Novels. 
ys ’ ot SbajEct TO 
VANIT decd 


Besant (Sir Walter). See ‘Siti Proveis 
Bourne (Harold C.), See V. Lan Langbri ae 
Eon (J. Bloundelle YEAR 
NE: A Page of ane an Revolution. 
tfaieeted. ‘rows Bvo, , 
THE FATE OF VALSEC. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A BRANDED NAME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Capes (Bernard Author of ‘The Lake of 
ine.” THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
Ration Crown toa, 66, . Third 
tion. Crom 
A JAY OF ITALY. hind Ed. Cr. 80. 65. 
Chesney (Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 
OF Sa GREAT TEMERALD. Crown 


Bee, 
THE MYSTERY OF A ar acon 
Second Edition. . Crown Bue. 6s. 


See also ahee Novels. 


Olifione Naat era LANCE OF 
on oe 


cular ie ‘ W.E). * See Shilling Novels 
and Books for Boys and Girls. 
Cobb (Thomas). 4 CHANGE OF FACE. 


Crown 8v0. 
Corelli: ¥ A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Twenty-Fisth Edition, Crown 


VENDETTA Twenty-First Edition. Crown 
THELMA. TAirty-Second Edition, Crown 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF 4D DEAD 
- SELF. Fivtcent Edition. Crown 
THE B SOUL UL OF LILITH. TeneGith Baitiew. 
WORMWOOD. Fourteenth Bitition, Crewe 
A DREAM OF THE 
th Edi. 


“TRAGEDY. 
tion, Crown fue. 6s — 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


aca pear reverence of ote Sing. 

€ coat beau e 
have re et py t9 | the dacing of th of the sed 
ception, Dream of the World’s 
Tragedy” is ie lofty and not. uate. 


hrase of the supreme climax of the 
inspired narrative.'—Dadlia Review. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. | Forty- 


Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 65. 
‘A very ul piece of work. . 
The conception is magnificent, and is likely y 
to win an abiding place within the memory 
of man.... The author bas immense com- 
mand of language, anda limitless audacity. 
‘so Lbisinteresting and remarkable romance 
will live long sear much of the ephemeral 
literature: of the day is forgotten... -.A 
literary phenomenon . .. novel, and even. 
7 yest —W. T. Steap in the Review of 


THe “M MASTER Seiten, 165th 
Thousand Crown 8ve. 

"It cannot be denied sae “The Master 
Christian” is a powerful book ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in all 
but the most self-satisfied readers, and that 
it strikes at the root of the failure of the 
Churches—the decay of faith—in a manner 
bigs shows the inevitable disaster heaping 

p-... The good Cardinal Bonpré is a 
beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the good 
Bishop in ‘‘ Les Misérables.” It is a book 
with a serious purpose expressed with absolute 
unconventionality and passion... . And this 
ae to onl it is a book worth reading.’— 

za 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
dy apa 130th. Thousand. Crown 
wo. 6s. 
‘It is impossible to read such a work as 
‘** Temporal Power” without becoming con- 
vinced th that the story is intended to convey 
_ certain criticisms on the ways of the world 
and certain suggestions for the betterment 
of humanity. ... If the chief intention of 
the book wasto hold the mirror up to shams, 
anjuseioes dishonesty, cruelty, and neglect 
of conscience, nothing but pale can be given 
to that intention.'—A/ornz 


GOD'S GOOD MAN? & SIMPLE LOVE: 
STOR 


Y. 134th Thousand. Crown B8vo, 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Sverard) “5 See Sara Jeannette 
THE VIRGIN 


Duncan. | 
Cotterell 108). 

AND TH E ECALE LES. Second Edition, 
Crane THE a Se cme, Cemet 
crockstt roca oe 


AR strated. Second 

Edition. 
THE STANDARD at BEARER, Creiun Boo. 
Orokar (2 3) ANGEL. Fourth Edition, 


FICTION | 


GGY or ee THE BARTONS, Séxth Edit. 


vow 
‘EOLDCANTONMENT. Crown Sve. 6s. 
eae SECRET. Zkird Edition. Crown 


A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
E E HAPPY J atteY. Third Edition. 


TINE INE payee WON DER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


weon (A. a )} DANIEL WHYTE. 
ye (A, OSnan on Conan), Author of ‘Sherlock 
uthor o erloc 
Jolmes,’ ‘The Wh hite Company, etc. 
20UND THE RED LAMP. Ninth 
Gdition. Crown 8vo. 65. 
nean (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everar. 
votes) THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
1M ae aes: Third 
dition. Crown 


= og IN THE DESERT. Crown 
rOVAGE OF CONSOLATION. Crown 


VO. 

idiator inter 3. H.), THE GREEN GRAVES 
)F BA SORES Fifth Edition. 
el By. 


ter ( (itary). A NARROW WAY. 
hind Edition. Crow 8vo. 65. 
‘E ROSE OF JOY. Second Edition. 
-rows Bue. 6s. 
el also ae a Novels, 


tOWAl ck &) THE WEANS AT 
WALLA Illustrated. Second Eds- 


ion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

eptephen (Gere) qd) MORE KIN 

“HAN KIND. sar ie B8vo. 6s. 

tcher (J. ee peers THE 

te "Otis. Ht , Sarees f' the Stol 

Ser uthor o e Stolen 

imperor.’ THE SLAKING OF THE 
RD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

1E SHADOW OF THE LORD. Crown 

vo, 6S. 

‘ard (Dorothea), Author of ‘ Lady Baby. 

‘HE CONQUEST OF LONDO 

‘econd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 

‘vown 8vo. 65. 

DE OF MONEY. Crown 8ve. 6s. 

E BRIDGE OF LIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

cg pMEE CESS US IDYLL. Crown 


"See aes oye Nee 
ord milly THE HERONS’ 
ent aoe 8v0. 6s. 

pee of ‘Demos,’ ‘In 
ae car of i lee,’ etc. THE TOWN 
= R. Second Edition. Gren 
“See sks Shilling Novels. 

(Charles). 


BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
Hatt Crown 8vo 0 


TAMING OF meet BRUTE. Crown 
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Herberteon G.). PATIENC 
chen n Crowe on, » . 
Hichens ats THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY Ig UARE. Second Edition. 
OWN 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FELIX. Fourth Edition. Crown 8 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Crown 8vo0. 45. 6d. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Eleventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Hobbes (John Oliver), Author of ' Robert 
Orange.’ ted SERIOUS WOOING. 
Hope (h anchans ”), THE GOD IN THE 
0 ony 
eet R. Tenth Edition, Crown 8vo. 63. 
‘A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our limit; 
brilliant, but not superficial ; well considered, 
but not elaborated ; constructed with the 
proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows 
itself to be enjoyed by readers to whom fine 
a, method is a keen pleasure.’— Zhe 


A CHANGE OF AIR, Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’— 7 t9es. 

A MAN Sal MARK. fifth Edition. Crown 


8v0. 

‘Of “al Mr. Hope’s books, “A Man of 
Mark” is the one which best compares with 
“The ieee of Zenda.”'’— National 


Observ 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO., Seventh Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 
modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid me a tale 
friend, anda animous foe,’--Guard: 
PHROSO. _ Illustrated b bas R. Milian. 
Sixth Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
‘The tale is thoroughly | fresh, quick with 
raph stirring the blood.’—St. Jasces's | 


SIMON. DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘There is searching analysis of homan 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.’— 7imres. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

eirnprisetngee d tect it ranks 
n elegance, delicacy, an t ran: 

with the best of his novels, while in the 

wide ran ge of its portraiture and the subtilty | 
of its. aeatvais it surpasses all his sical 

ventures. —Spectator. . 


6s. 
"Sixth 


QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 


‘The book is notable for a very high 
literary bualits. and an n imapee of pore and 
mastery on eve aily Chronicle, 

ane DOLLY DIAL LOGUES. Crown 8v0. 


A SERVANT OF THE sun Second 
Edition, Crown 8v0 
we fs: raham), Aes: of one and 
onscience,’ etc., etc. mar oe 
F LYTE. nad Ed. 


Seco: Pin 
on) THE MississiPFi 
3 BBLE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wousman (Clemence). AGLOVALE DE 
GALIS. oan 80. 6s, 

Hyne (0, J A Ontalife), Author of § Captain 
Kettle.” MR. HOR aren PURSER. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Jacobs (W. W. MANY CARGOES. 
Twenty-Seventh Edition. Crown 8ve. 


6d. 
SHA t URCHINS, Eveventh Edition. Crown 


6d. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. Sixth 

Edition. Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. 

*Can be unreservedly recommended to all 
who have not lost their appetite for whole- 
some laughter.’—Spectator. 

‘The bed humorous book published for 

pre ae cop ‘—Black and White. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Inlustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8ve. 33. 

‘His wit and humour are perfectly i irre- 
‘sistible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are the 
ah pe lot that ever sailed. '—Daily News. 

hter in eve '—Daily Mail, 
James Henry) THE SOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE cy ta aaa Second Edition. 


Crow 
7ue GoLbEn “BOWL. Third Edition. 
rows 8 
saneoe a Gustad), nie SACRI- 


eh BREAD b With ME, Crown 


ME, Crown 
e Bourne (C. 
HE a LLEY OF IN- 

HER ANCE: Crown 8ve. 6s. 


Lawieas (Hon. ). See Shilling Novels. 


Lawson Harry), Author of ‘When the 
ee poe shea ioe OF THE 
By H. Crown 8v 


le eh .) THE HUNCHBACK OF 
a, NSTER. Third Edition. Crown 


THE closED BOOK. Third Edition. 


Crown 
THE. VALLEY or THE “SHADOW. 
“Gliustrated. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


BEHIND THE THRONE. Crows 
Lovett Yeats (B.). | ORAM: xen 
anes Crown 8v0 


i dre: THE TRUE HISTORY 
mOF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
oa aie Twelfth Edition. Medinm 


Long = Luther), Co-Author of ‘ The 
Darlin the Gods’ MADAME 
BUT ERFLY. Crown Bue. 38. 6d. 
Eyal ANE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
dna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
“Nov! LIST. 42nd Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 


mDarthy (J (Justin H.), oun of ‘If I were 
King.’ THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. Third Motto Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
sare DRYAD. Second Edition. Crown 8ve. 


Macnaughtan, (8..) THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRI abe MACNAB. 7Zhird Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Maiet at (Lucas), COLONEL ENDERBY'S 

Third Edition. Crown B8vo. 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 

LITTLE PETER. Second Edition. Crown 


8vo. 38. 6d. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fourteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. Crown 


Bv0. 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘In ‘‘ The Gateless Barrier” it is at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre- 
served her birthright of originality, the 
artistry, the actual writing, is above even 
the high level of the books that were born 
before. — Westminster G. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR “RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition, 

‘A picture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and insight in which the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its ae 
cution, and in the moving sinceri fa us 
pathos throughout, ‘Sir Richard Calmad 
must rank as the great novel of a melt 
writer.'—Literature, 

Pee ripest fruit of Lucas Malet's genius. 

=e icture of maternal love by turns tender 
and terrible. A ag or. 

‘A remarkably fine book, with a noble 
motive and a a sound conclusion.’ —Pitot, 

Menu (Mire. M. E.). harsh SUMMER. 
Second Edition. Crown 8v. 
A Piola aa ate A. Nae Edition. 


THEPA PPARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 
THES PARISH “NURSE. Second Edition. 
GRAN MAS JANE. Crown foe, 6% 


FIcTION 


» PETER HOWARD. Crown Sve. 6s. 
INTER'S oe A New Edition. 


i Svo 
"ANOTHER'S BURDENS. «A New 
ition. Crown Go. 6s. 
jee also Books for Boys and Girls, 
}, Charles Author of ‘The 
eral RA, Second Edttion. 


h )» THE TWICKENHAM 
RAGE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


JEL. Crown 8 

MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Crown 
Ve e 
ee also Shilling Novels. 
m (A, E. W.) Author of ‘ The Courtshi 
Morrice eke ‘ Miranda of the B Bal. | 
ty,’ etc. CLEMENTINA. Iilustrated. 
own vo. Second Edition. 6s. 
18Ts (Helen), Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ 
! Booed a INEY. Fourth Edition. 


- FOF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Crown 


6s. 

" PERRYMAN, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
well (W. B,), Author of ‘The Ragged 
= er.’ PA IVIEN. Third Edition. 

OO. Se 
ie ‘at DRIFT. Second Edition. 
Crown 8v0. 


ows 8vo. 
URGAM. 6s. 
3ee also Shilling Novels. 
rai » HEART OF MY 
EART. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

sM ' (The Author of) THE 
EAT RECONCILER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ord (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
IDER. ro inal Sixth Edition. 
ows Sve. Wik i 
THE W Re OF ae RISING. 
ird Edition. Crown 8 

tpn Edition. ip 


1 RED DERELICT. 
fresor (F F.), Author of ‘Into th 
» uthor o AY o the 
ghways and Hedges.’ ag: LIEN. 
fone dition, Crown 8vo 
Aon ( Arthur). TALES C OF MEAN |, 
“REETS. 


‘A ica aay book. The author's method is 
ly fen te and produces a thrilling 
186 perp he writer lays upon us a 
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CUN NING MURRELL. Crows bve. 6s 
‘Admirable. . . . Delightful humorous 
relief. . . a most byebiatiag and satisfactory 
achievement.'—S; 
THE HOLE IN HE WALL. Third Edi. 
tion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A masterpiece of artistic realism. It has 
a finality of touch that only a master may 
command. Daily Chronicle. 
‘An absolute masterpiece, which any 
novelist might be proud to claim.’—Graphic. 
“The Hole in the Wall” is a masterly 
piece of work. His characters are drawn 
with amazing skill. Extraordinary power.’ 


—Daily Tele, a toh 
DIVERS VANITIES. Crows 8vo. 
Nesbit (E.). (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8va. 6s. 
See also D Sting Novels. 
Norris HE CREDIT OF THE 
ees TY. hntusteated Second Edition. 
rown 8 


7’ EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Crown 


NIGEL'S ‘VOCATION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

BARHAM OF apes Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 

Novels. 


See also Shitiin 
onivany (Alfre OWD BOB, THE 
REY DOG O ig hin ’ Eighth 

rh Crown 8 


E. Phiiiips) MASTER OF 
TEN. Fh Edition. MA 8vo 


(John), Author of ‘Barbe ‘of 
"Grand Bayou.’ WEAVER kd WEBS. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT, Fourth 
met he Crown 8vo. 
n (Barry). THREE FANTASIES. 
aon 8v0. 158. 
tbe. 6 KAYS. hird Edition. Crown 
U0. 68 
er (Gilbert), PIERRE AND HIS 
OER OPLE. Sixth Edition. 
* Stories happily | conceived and finely 
executed. e is strength and genius 
in Mr. Parker's style.'—Daily Telegraph. 


Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. | MRS. FALCHION. Fi/th Edition. Crown 


6s. 
splendid 


8z0. 


‘A study of character.’— 


Athene 
aster Peery The: book is simply appalling | THE TRANSLATION OF A Pan Linas 


d irresistible in its interest. It is humor- 


s also; without humour it woald not make | THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 


2 mark it is certain to — World. 
ILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Edition. 


8x0. 
“The book is a masterpiece.’— Pail Mall 
tte. 
LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
Ge. 
This ety the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 


acious and tender, are 
man.’—-Daily Telegraph. 


Second Edition. Crown 8ve tH 
use 
trated. Highth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 
ra iy is a joy inexpressible.’ — Datly 
vontc 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a. Napoleon. — Ait 
ae ge Bec. 6s. veal, ‘tecath 
ere we find romanve— 
living romance. The character of rearing, 
is drawn unerringly.'—Fali Mali Gasette. 
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AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures of bad Pierre.’ . 
. Lhivd Edition. Crows Sve. 


* The present bookis full Lot fing and moving 
— Glasgow 


oe of the great N 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth Edition. Crown Buo. 6s. 
‘Mr. Parker has Eroecet a really fine 
arp eae rq teria theneu : 
A great — Blac op White. 

THE MTree OF THE STRONG. a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms, Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Nothing more vigorous or more human 
has come from aa uber Parker than 
this novel.'—Litera 

THE POMP OF THI LAVILETTES. 
mae teenie Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘orced pathos, and a deeper knowledge 

of histan nature than he has displayed be- 


fore.'— Pall Mali Gasette. 

emberton ( Max), THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A mane Eg. ahoetrated Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
poosleg Bb b a Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
rows 

Phillpotts aude, LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OF ar MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8ve, 65. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
achool-boys do, and can lay bare their 
inmost thoughts; likewise he ppb an all- 

perrec ag sense of humour.'’—de adem. 
‘econd 


SON THE MORNING. 
‘ 7 book of psoseee power and fascination.’ 


Edition. Crown 8u0. 6s. 
THE RIVER hind Edition. Cr. 0a, 6s. 
‘The River” places Mr. Phillpotts in 
the front rank of living novelists. '—Punch. 
‘Since ‘ ‘Lorna Doone” we have had 
nothing so im turesque as this new romance.’ 
—Birmi ro Gasetie. 
*Mr, potts'’s new book is a master- 
iain Which | tags him indisputabl into the 
ae rag of English novelists.'—Pali Mall 


Cone great romance of the River Dart. 
The finest Prosest oe ria Phillpotts has 


written.’ 
Tee “AIGERICAN FR PRISONER Third 
THE: SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 


rows Bue. 6s. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Second 
re 
0 
rn ). satp THE 
ae Eatin Crown 


Messrs. Metuuen's CATALOGUE 


ie eos Crown 800. 
* Auth Man's Fock! THE 
HITE WOLF Second Edition. Crown 


THE ‘WOOING OF 


3 (Grace). 
HEILA. Second Edition. Crown Bue. 


Crown 


Rhys (Grace) and Another, THE DI- 
ERTED ILLAGE. With Illustrations 


by Dorotuy Gwyn Jerrreys. Crown 


6s. 

e (W. Pett) LOST sip vibe 
Seond Edition. alga Seiad fa 

ERB. Second Edition. 6s. 
eae OF THE STATE” yet Bue, 


>. 6d. 

A "BREAKER OF LAWS. Crown 8v0. 

MES “GALER'S BUSINESS, Second 
Edition. Crown 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, MP. Crown 


Ritelte ine Devic’ G. aoe TRUTH- 


THE PR onda OF LISNOVER. 


a3), THE HEART OF 
“THE, A 3 WOOD. Crows 8voe. 
Ss. e 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 


Ae) sae ht ee Fyth 


Editi 

HIS ISPAND PRINCESS, Illustrated. 
Seconda Edition, Crown Gwo. 6s.. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Sergeant 5 (Adeline). ANTHEA'S WAY. 


Crown 
Lard PROGRESS OF RACHEL. Crows 


THE ‘MYSTERY OF ane MOAT. Second 
Edition. Crown Bu 
MRS. LYGON’S HUSBAND. Cr. Bue. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
on (W. F.). THE MESS DECK. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 
See also eualling | Novels. 
Sonnichsen (albert). DEEP SEA VAGA- 
Paen Crown Bue. 6s. 
(Vance). SPINNERS OF 
LIF ark ie ok o. 6s, 
Urquhars aa) A TRAGEDY IN COM. 
Stee dew rs TINNISE ISH 
LAKE. Crown &vo. 
THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Crown 
Sve. 68. See alsoShilling Novels. 
eS. Macrioth ALARUMS 
AN CURSIONS. Crows fee. 6s, 
CAPTAIN de aaa ER. Second Edition. 


Crean 806. 

TWISTED ECLANTINE. - With 8 Hive. 
Sele hee 

Walls GH. @) ‘THE SEA LADY, Crows 


fst 
i's 


FICTION — _ 7 


(1 Author of A Gent! THE SEA D 
a (Beamley) As thor 0 ras ntleman aE SE COUL TELL, Second Edittin, 
Vieh Illustrations by R. C. Woopvitiz. THE CASTLE OF THI SHADOWS. 


Vineteenth Edition, Crown 8vo. 63, Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 
or of ‘ The Blazed See alao Shilling Novels. 


nee, tera yUROR'S HOUSE. A Williamso and A. 3). THE 
somanes ied the: ee Trail. Second Edition. LIC NG CONDU! TOR: Being 
ns Romance of a Motor Car. eee 


(persy). THE ooo Third Twelfth Edition. Crown buo. 6s. 
rare THE PRINCESS day sp Illustrated. 
'‘E PATIENT MAN. antes 6s. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo0 

on (Mrs. O.N. Author « of 'The MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
stormers.’ THE ADVENTURE OF 16 Illustrations. Second Ed. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


3arn 
SRINCESS SYLVIA. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. *Wyilard 6 (olf) Author of ‘Uriah the 
[E WOMAN WHO DARED. Crown ttte, THE FORERUNNERS. Crown 


3wo. 65. 8vo. 65. 


Methuen’s Strand Library 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 1s. set. 


‘COURAGED by the great and steady sale of their Sixpenny Novels, Messrs, Methuen have 
ermined to issue a new series of fiction at a low price under the title of ‘Meruven’s STRAND 
BRARY.’ These books are well printed and well bound in c/oth, and the excellence of their 
ality maybe —* from the names of those authors who contribute the ahd volumes 


series, ine 


vel, that they are bound in cloth and not in paper, and that their price is Pee Shilling we?. 
ey ‘feel aure that the public will appreciate such good and cheap literature, and the books can 


seen at all good booksellers. 
es first volumes are— 
ur (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS es MER W. a A FLASH OF 


> ARMS. capaere4 {Harz THE DOCTOR 
Gould (6). a CURGENVEN| OF a ‘JULIE 

nk Cornfi eld (L. Cope). “SONS OF ADVER. 
HE FROBISHERS. Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 
arlow (Jane). Author of ‘Irish I a RAI 

es THE EAST i ST TER Oi EBE.). THE ROMANCE OF 
HE FOUNDING te FORTUNES. Dickson ). THE BLACK WOLFF'S 
arr (Robert). THE VICTORS. ED. 

artram (Georg ©). THIRTEEN EVEN. Embree &. ©. F.). THE HEART OF 
Tie Author of Dodo.’ THE sb i Manville). AN ELECTRIC 









CAPSI 
ena alter), A FIVE-YEARS’| Findlater . OVER THE HILLS. 
f far bd Forrest (BR. ds THE SWORD OF 
wien (G, Been Stewart). A STRETCH OFF, AZRAE iiae wei: 
THE POET'S CHILD. | Gallon eae RICKERBY 'S FOLLY. 


( 
Shan THE BARRYS. HINGS THAT 
a CHA ER HAVE HAPPEN ip, 


‘HE SQUIREEN. ville (Ernest. THE DESPATCH 


‘HE RED LEAGUERS. DE 
p). ACROSS THE ane LOST REGIMENT, 
ALT SEAS. THE INCA’S TREASURE. 
*HE CLASH OF ARMS. Gordon (Geneon). MRS. CLYDE. 
CED. WORLD'S PEOPLE. 
(Weatherby), THE BAPTIST com 0. Fed ane REDEMPTION OF 


CH BRANDED BD PRINCE. Hales Falk on APOSTATE.. 
FE FOUND D GALLEON. rai td MARY HAMIE- 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


A eats ESS- F. A ED I. 
me son Bor THE HULLS. wn Cc Penny (irs. A). A MIXED MARR 
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H SINGER — MARLY. 
Hough ( ). THE MISSISSIPPI 
aa Oaffyn), ANNE MAULE- 
Finch). WITH HOOPS 
TEEL. 


ferme et WOMAN OF OF SEN TI. 


Loriuer (Norma). JOSIAH’S WIFE. 
Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 


Macdonnell (A). THE STORY OF 
TERESA. 
th (Harold). THE PUPPET 
Cc ae 


Mackie (Panlin e Bradford). THE VOICE 
wou ; & DESE iM MY STEWARDSHIP. 
een 
che ) THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 


GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 
J.W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 


Meade (L. 7,), OUT OF THE FASHION. 
Ponkhease (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore re (Arthas). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
Nestit iy (irs. Bland). THE LITERARY 


Norris (W. E.). AN OCTAVE. 
0 ant (Mrs.). THE PRODIGALS. 


T 
SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARY'S. 


(Rden) THE STRIKING 


Y FREE, 
Randal (s) AUNT BETHIA'S BUTTON. 
ond (Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR. 


Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VILL. 
Rickert Bdsth). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 


Roberton (M. H.). AGALLANT QUAKER. 

Saunders ee masa ROSE A CHAR. 

daveaacs + (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 
ACCUSER., . 

BARBARA'S MONEY. 

THE eh tras 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER as SRerawoom: 


Unoee SUSPICIO 
THE eS pis 
Shannon (W . F.) fie t 
Strain (E. H.). EL SLES RAG. NET. 


=k THE SILVER POPPY. 
on on 
HOUR 


er( 
Bran (ea 88 of), ONE 


Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Swift (Benjamin). 
Tangnerey (Mrs. B. M.), THE ROYAL 


Trafford-Taunton (Mrs. E. W.). SILENT 
DOMINION. 
Waineman (Paul). A HEROINE FROM 


-FINLAND. 
atson (H. B. Marriott-), THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE, 


Books for Boys and Girls 


Crown 8vo. 


THE Garrine Wen or Dororuy. By Mrs. 
W. Clifford. Illustrated by Gordon- 
Bone Second Edition. 

Tur Icevanper’s Sworp. 


Gonald. 
ONLY _. Guarp-Room Doc. By Edith E. 
utne 


By S. Baring- 


Tue Docror oF THE Juumr. By Harry 
eolbagwce’ 
ga es 2TER. By Lucas Malet. Second 


Maran Rockarexzar’s VovaGE. By W. 
Clark Russell. _ 
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Tus Secret or MADAME DE Momzvc. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Mdlle. Mori.” . 

Svp Briton: Or, the Boy = would not go 
to Sea, ByG. ‘Manville Fenn. 

Tue Rep Grance. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

A GIRL OF THE Propie. By L. T. Meade. 

Hepsy Giesy. By L. T. Meade. es. 6¢. 

Tue Honovuras_e Miss. By L. T. Meade. 

bared halae ONCE A Prince, By Mrs. E 


Wien. Anko COMES Home. By Mrs. M. EB. 
Mann. 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 
Price 6d. Double Volumes, 18. 


Tus Turxe Musxerexzrs. With a long | 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 


' Tun Paunce or Tureves. Second Edition. 
Rosun Hoop. "A Sequel to the above. — 


Tue Corsican BroTugrs. 

crores. J J 
P-LARED UOT; ; 

Twenty Veass Arras. . Sia 


URY, 


FICTION | 


‘wa Castie or Eppsrein, 

‘He SNowsaLL, and SULTANETTA. 
=cues ; or, THE WEDDING som 
ct 


'HE Brack Tuttp. 
‘HE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE, 
Part 1. Louis de la Vallitre. Double 
Volume. 
Part 1, The Man in the Iron Mask. 
Double Volume. 
‘ue Convict’s Son. 
‘ak Worr-LEaver. 
TANON; OR, THE Women’ War. Double 
volume, 
*AULINE; MuRAT; AND PascaL Bruno. 
“HE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILE. 
*ERNANDE, 
ZABRIEL LAMBERT. 
SATHERINE BLuM. 
Cue CHEVALIER D'HARMENTAL. 
volume. 
SYLVANDIRE. 
Cue Fencinc MASTER. 
[HE REMINISCENCES OF ANTONY. 
CONSCIENCE. 
‘THe Recent’s DauGuTer. A Sequel to 
Chevalier d’ Harmental. 


Mustrated Edition. 
Tue Turee Muskeresrs. Iilustrated in 
Colour by Frank Adams. 2s. 64. 
Tue Prince or Tuieves. Illustrated in 
Colour by Frank Adams. 2s, 


Double 


i 


Rogin Hoop THE vrai Tilustrated in 
Colour by Frank Adams, 

Tre Corsican Broruers, *" ttlustrated in 
Colour by A. M. M‘Lellan. 23, 64, 

Tue Worr-Leaper.  Iilustrated in Colour 
by Frank Adams. xs. 6d. 

Groncrs Illustrated in Colour by Munro Orr. 


TWENTY Years AFTER. Illustrated in Colour 
by Frank Adams. 7; 

Amaury. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Browne. 9s. 

THE SNOWBALL, and SULTANETTA. Tilus. 
trated in Colour by Frank Adams, as. 

Tue VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNS. Illustrated 
in Colour by Frank Adams, 3s. 6a. 

*Crop-EKARED JACQUOT } JANE Etc. Ilus- 
trated in Colour by Gordon Browne. 1s, 6a. 

THe Castie oF Eppstein. Illustrated in 

Colour by Stewart Orr. 15. 64. 

Actté. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Browne, 138. 

*CECILE ; OR, Tue Weppinc Gown, _ Illus- 
trated in Colour by D. Murray Smith. 
Ss. 

*THE ADVENTURES oF CAPTAIN PAMPHILE. 
Illustrated in Colour by Frank Adams. 


1s. 6d. 
My RENANDE: Illustrated in Colour by Munre 
rr 
*TuHe Brack Tutip. Illustrated ia Colour by 
A. Orr. 1s. 6d. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books 


Austen L -gane). PRIDE AND PRE- 


Baden-Powell (Major-General R. 8. 8.). 
den Powell ALL OF PREMPEH. 


ot (Richard). AROMAN MYSTERY. 
Baffour Andrew), BY STROKE OF 
Baring-do -Gould 8). Zo BLOOM. 
CHEA Ta Casey ZIT 
rd 
THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 


MI. 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. 
THE FROBISHERS. 


SWINEERED, | 
(Robert a JENNIE BAXTER, 
mu NALIST 
THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 


THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
THE Ee vac 


elie Burton ih Sarton (3. ), ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS 


Bron Char SHIRLEY. 
fa urlotta THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 


Caffyn (Mrs.), ‘Iota.’ ANNE MAULE- 


warirtre (ites W. K.)}. A FLASH OF 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME 
sa ers ane Norreys). “THE NIGGER 


“Cooper (B. ih. A FOOL'S YEAR. 

Corbett (Sultan). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 

Oroker (ir ae B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 


A STATE SECRET. 


ANGEL. feu] NNA. 

Dante ( eri), THE VISION OF 
DANTE (CARY). 

Dowie (A (A. Conan), ROUND THE RED 


Duncan (Sarah Jeannette). A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS, 


Eliot ‘aba THE MILL ON THE 
LO 
Findlater ( E) THE GREEN: 
SRA to OF givers FOLLY 
Gallon (Ton RANFORD ° 


eye e 


q 
MARY BARTON. 


| NORTH AND SOUTH. 


oO 


Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY. MATRI- 


MONY, 
THE CONQUEST oF LONDON. 
Gissing (George). THE TOWN TRAVEL. 


THE CROWN. OF LIFE. 
ary ) THE INCA'S 


URE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
, (Chaxtea)- BUNTER'S aoe 
Brothers). M’S 
FAIRY ALES. errs 
. A MAN OF MARK. 


NGE AIR. 
THE CHRONICHES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 


PHROSO. 
aoe ne Ww) DEAL 


BOO TALES 
dg. EL): THE THRONE OF 


DAVID. 
.» THE HUNCHBACK OF 
ESTMINSTER. 
TRUE HIS. 


ton (E. ) THE 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
) DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
(Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
M. £.) MRS. PETER 


A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
t (A. W.). 

LEY’S SECRET. 
A Sever Gan ERROR. 


ACOB eT FU 
Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 


MISER HOAD- 


ae rit tt 
GR ITHSCOURT. 


se OF 


SRIFT. 
ey THE SIGN OF THE 





W.). DEAD MEN TELL | Pem 


. PETER SIMPLE. |. 


MESSRS. METHUEN'S CATALOGUE 


Moore (Arthur THE GAY DECEIVERS 
Motaon tiftbay ae MOLE 


THE WALL. 
Meatit ).. THE RED H 
orris (W. E.). HIS GRAC 
GILES INGI 
ton CREDIT OF THE couNTY. 


RD LEONA 
MATTHEW AUS TIN. 
Sueniss4 FURIOSA. 
ae LADY'S WALK. 


Sik Ro} hein BERT S. FORT 
Op im (E. Phillips). TA LASTER OF 


Parker saat . THE POMP. OF THE 
ETT 


LAVI 
WHEN VALMOND CAME ad PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF a SW 
eg: HE FOOTSTEPS 


OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 


en). THE HUMAN BOY. 

CHI DREN Of OF THE 

Bidge (W. Pett Pett). ASON OF THE STATE. 
RTY, 


GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 
Sussell (W. Clark), A MARRIAGE AT 


ABANDONED. _ 
es Seta SWEETHEA 
Bergeant. (Adeltn y THE MASTER OF 


BARBARA'S MON EY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

ig etethy . .» HANDLEY CROSS. 
ustrat 


AR. SP ONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated, 
ASK MAMMA, Iljustrated, 


SE. 


Valentine “aged E. 8.) VELDT AND 
Walfo L.B.) MR. SMITH. 


rd (Mrs. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace ooo Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD 
Watson (3. 


q. B. Marriot). THE ADVEN- 


TURE Ss. 
Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H.G.). THESTOLEN BACILLUS. 


Methuen’s Colonial Library 


FICTIO N—continued 


Meade, qk. TT, 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated. 
OUT OF THE FASHION, Illustrated. 
DRIFT. 
RESURGAM. 


Meredith, Ellis 
HEART OF MY HEART. 


‘Miss Molly,’ The Author of 
THE GREAT RECONCILER. 


Mitford, Bertram 
THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Ilustrated. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 
THE RED DERELICT. 


Montresor, F. F. 
THE ALIEN. 


Morrison, Arthur 
TALES OF MEAN STREETS. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. 
To LONDON TOWN. 
CUNNING MURRELL. 
THE HOLE IN THR WALL, 


Nesbit, B. 
THE RED Houssz. 
THR LITERARY SENSE. 


Norris, W. H. 
GIL8SS INGILBY. Yustrated. 
THR EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. Illustrated. 
LORD LEHONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
BARHAM OF BELTANA. §Iilustrated. 


Olliwant, Alfred 
Own Bos, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. 


Oppenheim, EB. Phillips 
MASTER OF MEN. 


Oxenham, John 
A WEAVER OF WHBS. 
THE GATE OF THR DESERT. 


Pain, Barry 
LINDLEY KAYS. 


Parker, Sir Gilbert 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illustrated. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
PIRRRE AND HIS PROPLE. 
MRS, FALCHION. 
THE SRATS OF THER MIGHTY. Illustrated. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. Illustrated. 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 


Pemberton, Max 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. Iustrated. 


Penny, Mrs. Frank 
A MIXBD MARRIAGE. 


Pett Ridge, W. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P, 
A SON OF THE STATE. 
LosT PROPERTY. 
*ERB, 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. 
MRS, GALER’S BUSINESS. IDustsated. 


Phillpotts, Bden 
SONS OF THE MORNING. 
CHILDREN OF THR MIST, 
LYING PROPHETS. 
THE STRIKING HOuRS, 
FANCY FREE. Illustrated. 
THE RIVER. 
THE HUMAN Boy. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER, 
THE SECRET WOMAN. 


Pickthall, Marmaduke 
SAID THE FISHRRMAN, 
BRENDLE. 

6 Q , 

THE WHITH WOLF. 

Rhys, Grace 
THE WOOING OF SHEILA, 
THE DIVERTED VILLAGR. 
THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. 


Roberts, Morley 
THE PLUNDERLRS. 


Robertson, Frances Forbes 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. 


Russell, W. Clark 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. Illustrated 
ABANDONED. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 


Scully, W. CG. 
THR WHITE HECATOMB. 


Sergeant, Adeline 
A GREAT LADY. 
THE MASTER OF BERCHWOOD, 
ANTHEBA’S WAY. 
BARBARA’S MONBY. 
THR LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
ACCUSED AND ACCUSER. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL, 
THE MYSTERY OF THB MOAT, 


Illustrated. 


